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TRUST  A  BOY! 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  OLD  HAYRACK 

Two  barefoot  boys  sat  disconsolately  on  a  broken- 
down  hayrack  in  a  genuine  back  yard.  It  was  not 
a  cramped,  suffocating  back  yard  such  as  real-estate 
agents  sell  nowadays,  but  a  Salt  Lake  City  back 
yard  in  the  ’80’s,  fragrant  with  apple  blossoms, 
sweet  with  clover  and  alfalfa,  and  drowsily  alive 
with  the  humming  of  vagrant  bees. 

There  were  tall,  many-colored  hollyhocks  against 
the  adobe  wall  of  the  rambling,  one-story  house. 
There  was  garden  space  with  plenty  of  rich,  black 
loam,  and  room  enough  to  play  besides,  in  spite  of 
a  small  barn-workshop  in  its  center,  a  disused 
chicken  house,  an  old  wagon  in  the  corner,  and  the 
broken  hayrack  against  the  back  fence. 

Salt  Lake  City  was  a  great,  overgrown  village  at 
that  time,  a  city  in  the  business  district,  a  real,  old 
country  town  in  its  residence  portions,  east  and 
west  of  Main  Street  and  along  south  Main  Street 
itself. 

Except  for  lawns  to  cut  and  chores  to  do,  it  was 
a  paradise  for  barefoot  boys,  with  no  hot  pavements 
to  burn  their  feet,  plenty  of  dust  to  pat  through  in 
the  streets,  and  enough  flowing  water  in  the  gutters 
to  splash  into  and  cool  off  whenever  one  felt  like  it. 
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Trust  a  Boy 

Nevertheless,  Hugh  sat  nursing  one  knee  and 
kicking  viciously  with  his  dirty  foot  in  the  air,  his 
chubby  face  the  picture  of  gloom.  He  was  a  real 
enough  boy  under  ordinary  circumstances,  not  at  all 
given  to  the  sulks.  In  the  glorious  winter  days, 
when  Hot  Spring  Lake  was  a  sheet  of  clear  ice, 
Hugh  could  skate  like  a  professional.  In  the  sum¬ 
mertime,  he  was  the  acknowledged  best  swimmer, 
best  long-dive  artist,  best  overhand  and  steamer 
racer.  He  could  tread  water,  and  float  minutes  at 
a  time  without  moving  a  muscle. 

Hugh  had  achieved  greatness,  too,  as  an  amateur 
cowboy,  and  was  a  rider  to  respect,  while  his  prowess 
with  the  lasso  was  his  proudest  art.  His  permanent 
ambition  was  to  win  distinction  at  some  Frontier 
Day  Celebration. 

His  hayrack  companion,  Warren,  was  a  gloomier 
sort  of  boy,  given  to  fits  of  exaltation  when  the 
world  looked  bright,  but  a  prophet  of  woe  when 
things  went  wrong.  Just  now,  to  judge  from  War¬ 
ren’s  set  lips  and  far-off,  angry  look,  the  world  was 
verging  on  desolation  complete  and  final.  His  fin¬ 
gers  gripped  the  edge  of  his  board  seat.  His  bare 
toes  dug  into  the  scattered  old  hay  on  the  rack, 
regardless  of  splinters. 

Warren’s  distress  was  further  emphasized  by  the 
little  hat  perched  atop  his  head.  Warren  had  spent 
time  and  art  soaking  this  hat  in  the  rain  barrel  and 
stretching  it  to  a  pointed,  clown-hat  shape  on  a 
picket  of  the  front  fence.  It  gave  him  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  spiteful  colt  with  its  ears  back. 
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The  boys  glanced  at  each  other  as  they  listened 
to  voices  on  the  other  side  of  the  high  board  fence 
between  them  and  the  back  lot  which  fronted  on 
the  next  street. 

The  soft  voice  of  a  woman  broke  in  occasionally 
upon  the  querulous  voice  of  an  old  man — an  old  man 
of  determination,  to  judge  by  the  snap  and  snarl  of 
his  words.  “Only  ten  cents,  I  tell  you — ten  cents — 
ten  cents.  You  obey  me,  d’ye  hear?  Only  ten 
cents !” 

“I  promised  them  twenty,”  came  the  reply  in  the 
soft  voice  of  the  woman,  followed  instantly  by 
renewed  shrill  protests. 

“Listen  to  him!”  cried  Warren  in  an  indignant, 
low  voice.  “The  old  skinflint!” 

“Old  skinflint — I  should  say!”  echoed  Hugh 
wrathfully,  but  keeping  his  voice  low  also.  “Skin¬ 
flint  is  no  name  for  it!”  He  stood  up  on  the  rack 
and  applied  his  eye  to  a  knot  hole  in  the  fence. 
“They’re  goin’  into  the  house  now.” 

“I  pity  her,”  cried  Warren  hotly.  “Old  man 
Flinders  is  jawin’  her  constant — all  day  an’  all  night, 
too,  I  guess.  Why  does  a  woman  like  her  want 
to  marry  again  —  marry  an  old  mudsnoot  like 
Flinders?” 

“He’s  rich,”  replied  Hugh  briefly.  “She  didn’t 
have  even  a  house  to  live  in  when  her  first  husband 
died.” 

“Huh!”  cried  Warren  with  the  scorn  of  youth 
for  any  such  surrender.  “I’d  rather  go  on  a  ranch 
or  take  up  land  or  most  anything.” 
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Their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  click 
of  the  low,  swinging  garden  gate  which  separated 
the  front  yard  from  the  back,  and  Dord  came  shuf¬ 
fling  barefoot  down  the  garden  path,  through  the 
orchard,  to  the  hayrack.  He  was  attired,  as  they 
were,  in  a  cotton  shirt,  more  or  less  buttonless  as 
to  sleeves  and  guiltless  of  a  tie,  a  pair  of  faded, 
patched,  blue  overalls,  and  dilapidated  suspenders. 

Dord’s  distinction  was  his  dented  derby  hat !  His 
eldest  brother  affected  derbies  and  Dord  inherited 
them.  You  could  tell  him  by  his  derby  as  far  as  you 
could  see  him,  for,  in  addition  to  the  dent  which  was 
always  in  its  front,  the  hat  itself  fitted  down  to  his 
flaring  ears. 

Dord  was  a  hunter  and  fisher,  versed  in  boy  mys¬ 
teries,  and  held  in  somewhat  awesome  respect  by  his 
companions  for  his  reputed  knowledge  of  the  law, 
his  learning  in  the  Scriptures,  and  his  astonishing, 
occasional  outbursts  of  “preaching.”  This  latter 
gift  was  seldom  exercised  except  within  the  portals 
of  the  church  of  his  choice,  but  it  was  a  real  gift, 
and  more  than  one  ragamuffin  urchin  of  the  streets 
of  Salt  Lake  City  owed  his  reputation  for  good  con¬ 
duct  to  the  solemn  voice  and,  perhaps,  the  fists  of 
Dord  of  the  dented  derby. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you  fellers?”  demanded 
Dord,  as  they  greeted  him  in  silence.  “Been  eatin’ 
green  apples  again?” 

“Old  Flinders  is  worse’n  all  the  green  apples  ever 
was,”  declared  Warren. 

“Mrs.  Flinders,”  Hugh  explained,  “promised  us 
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ten  cents  apiece  for  carryin’  wood  an’  rakin’  up  her 
yard,  an’  that  old  skinflint  won’t  let  her  pay  us.” 
“Not  even  ten  cents!”  added  Warren. 

“If  it  was  me,”  said  Dord  quite  simply,  “I’d  hire 
a  lawyer  an’  get  that  twenty  cents  1” 

“Huh!”  cried  Warren  disdainfully.  “Hire  a 
lawyer?  Like  as  not  the  lawyer  would  get  every 
cent  of  the  money  even  if  we  did  collect  it  from  old 
Flinders!” 

In  the  short  silence,  Dord  dropped  upon  a  seat 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  rack.  His  shoulders  began 
to  rise,  while  his  lips  moved  silently.  He  spit  medi¬ 
tatively  between  his  teeth.  His  chest  collapsed. 
He  gave  a  sort  of  forward  lurch  and  stuck  out  his 
chin,  hands  extended.  It  was  Dord’s  argumentative 
pose,  indicating  a  forthcoming  opinion  of  weight. 
Hugh  and  Warren  were  attentive. 

“If  it  was  me,”  Dord  began  again  slowly,  “I’d 
first  make  a  formal  demand  upon  old  Flinders  for 

that  money,  an’  then,  if  he  didn’t  pay  up - ” 

Warren  interrupted.  “What  d’you  mean  by 
formal  demand?  We’ve  asked  for  the  money.  It 
don’t  take  dictionary  talk  to  get  money,  does  it?” 

“My  father  does  contracting,”  replied  Dord, 
“an’  he’s  always  makin’  formal  demands  for  his 
money  an’  not  gettin’  it  even  then.  An’,  after  you 
make  formal  demand  on  old  man  Flinders,  an’  after 

he’s  refused  to  pay,  an’ - ” 

The  rickety,  board  gate  in  the  fence  swung  open 
quickly.  Mrs.  Flinders  appeared,  cast  a  frightened 
look  over  her  shoulder  in  the  direction  of  her  own 
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house,  and  came  swiftly  toward  the  boys  on  the 
hayrack. 

She  was  a  slight  little  woman,  with  a  sweet,  pa¬ 
tient  look  in  her  eyes,  and  a  touch  of  color  in  her 
soft,  white  cheeks.  Her  calico  dress  and  apron  and 
the  patches  of  flour  on  her  arms  and  hands  told  of 
her  occupation  in  the  house. 

“I’m  so  sorry  to  have  kept  you  boys  waiting,” 
she  said  smilingly,  as  she  put  a  dime  in  Warren’s 
hand  and  another  in  Hugh’s.  “I — I  couldn’t  find 
my — my  pocketbook,  you  know.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  Mrs.  Flinders,”  cried  War¬ 
ren  and  Hugh  in  concert ;  and  be  it  recorded  to  their 
credit  that  each  stood  on  his  feet,  hat  in  hand. 
“Thank  you  ever  and  ever  so  much !” 

“We  heard  what  Mr.  Flinders  said,”  added 
Warren  bluntly. 

Poor  Mrs.  Flinders  flushed  to  the  roots  of  her 
wavy,  brown  hair.  She  stammered  something  in 
her  soft,  halting  voice,  put  her  hands  to  her  face, 
and  turned  quickly  toward  the  gate.  Just  then  the 
gate  was  pushed  open  jerkily  from  its  further  side, 
and  old  man  Flinders  appeared,  holding  it  open 
with  his  heavy,  knobby  cane. 

Mr.  Flinders  was  not  pleasant  to  look  upon  or  to 
talk  to  at  any  time.  He  was  a  flat-chested,  stoop¬ 
shouldered,  mean  little  man.  There  was  something 
poverty-stricken  even  about  the  look  of  his  straggly, 
gray  beard. 

No  wonder  Mrs.  Flinders  shrank  from  his  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  gate,  for  he  glowered  angrily  at  her. 


“Warren  had  spent  time  and  art  soaking  his  hat  in  the  rain 
barrel  and  stretching  it  to  a  point’^ 
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his  weak,  reddened,  little  eyes  winking  and  watering 
repulsively. 

“You — you  go  back  into  the  house,”  he  shrieked 
at  her,  his  mouth  smacking  open  and  shut  unpleas¬ 
antly.  Mrs.  Flinders  quivered  and  hesitated.  “Go 
on !”  he  squeaked.  “Go  on,  I  tell  you.  Why  don’t 
you  obey  me?  Obey  me,  I  say — obey  me!” 

She  stumbled  to  the  gate.  It  flashed  through  the 
boys  that  she  was  blinded  by  the  tears  she  was  too 
proud  to  let  them  see.  She  slipped  through  the 
gate,  drawing  her  skirts  so  that  not  even  her  dress 
might  touch  him.  Was  she  crying?  It  sounded  to 
the  boys  as  if  the  heart  of  the  little  woman  was 
breaking  and  flowing  into  the  sobs  which  she  could 
not  repress  as  she  went  up  the  garden  path  into  her 
own  house — home  it  could  not  be  to  poor  Mrs. 
Flinders. 

They  hated  that  shriveled,  repulsive  old  man  of 
fifty,  standing  there  at  the  gate  chuckling  mali¬ 
ciously  as  his  watery,  blear  eyes  followed  her  retreat. 
They  hated  him  still  more  as  he  turned  to  them  and 
tried  to  smile  fawningly  upon  them.  “Did — did 
she  give  you — give  you — ten  cents?” 

“Yes,  she  did!”  Hugh  answered  ungraciously. 

“Any — any  more — any  more  than  ten  cents?” 
He  moved  a  step  toward  them,  nodding  his  wicked 
old  head  and  licking  his  thin  lips  eagerly. 

“None  of  your  business !”  Hugh  screamed  his 
words  in  such  sudden  fury  of  anger  and  disgust  that 
he  was  swept  off  his  feet  and  the  hayrack  at  once. 

The  old  man  flew  into  a  garrulous  rage  and 
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stumbled  toward  the  boy,  yelling  shrilly,  his  knobby 
stick  upraised.  Dord  and  Warren  tumbled  off  the 
hayrack  after  Hugh  and  all  three  fled  up  the  orchard 
path. 

Flinders  paused  at  the  rack,  one  hand  pressed  to 
his  beating  heart,  the  other  arm  bringing  the  cane 
down  upon  the  rack  in  repeated,  emphatic  blows. 
“Come  back  here,  you  young  scoundrels.  Come 
back,  I  say.  Why  don’t  you  obey  me?” 

“You  old  skinflint !”  yelled  Hugh,  dancing  up  and 
down  and  shaking  his  fists  in  the  air. 

“Skinflint,  skinflint!”  echoed  Warren.  He  picked 
up  a  hard  lump  of  garden  loam.  “I’ll  show  you!” 

Dord’s  hand  gripped  Warren’s  arm.  “He’s  an 
old  man,  Warren.” 

Warren’s  arm  fell.  He  looked  properly  ashamed 
of  himself.  “That’s  so,  Dord.”  The  clod  fell  to 
pieces  at  his  feet.  “But,  gee  whiz,  Dord,  how  can 
an  old  man  act  like  that?” 

“I  guess,”  said  Dord  slowly,  “Mrs.  Flinders 
wonders  about  that  more  than  anybody  else.  Do 
you  think — maybe — if  we  gave  back  the  money 
_ ?” 

The  voice  of  old  man  Flinders  interrupted  him. 
“Don’t  you  ever  come  into  my  yard  again.”  He 
walked  unsteadily  to  the  gate.  “Do  you  hear  me? 
Don’t  you  ever  come  near  this  gate  even.  You  obey 
me.  Do  you  hear?  You  obey  me,  I  say.  You  obey 
me!” 

He  slammed  the  gate  and  they  could  hear  him 
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talking  to  himself  as  he  fastened  it  with  a  bit  of 
baling  wire. 

“He  must  think  we’re  dead  anxious  to  go  through 
his  old  gate  I”  remarked  Hugh. 

“It’s  my  father’s  gate  anyhow,”  asserted  War¬ 
ren.  Then  he  turned  and  looked  toward  the  front 
yard.  “Wesley’s  concertina!” 

The  wheezy  music  of  a  concertina  certainly  was 
approaching — first  out  in  the  street,  then  in  the 
front  yard.  Presently  it  stopped  and  Wesley’s  voice, 
musical  and  drawly  as  his  beloved  instrument,  hailed 
them,  “Bom-ba-lingo — watermelon!” 

They  sang  back  in  chorus,  “Bom-ba-lingo — water¬ 
melon!” 

A  meadow  lark  might  not  have  recognized  this 
translation  of  its  own  song,  but  Wesley’s  artistic 
ear  had  rendered  it  thus  and  it  sounded  pleasant 
enough.  Try  it  yourself. 


Wesley  himself  followed  the  call  through  the 
garden  gate,  splayfooted,  and  lanky,  his  cotton  shirt 
and  faded  blue  overalls  hanging  upon  him  like  baggy 
sails,  his  hat  a  further  modification  of  the  rain- 
barrel,  picket- fence  treatment.  But  it  was  Wesley’s 
smile-grin  that  riveted  attention  at  first  sight.  It 
began  indefinitely  like  the  dawn,  spread  to  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  his  cheeks,  flooded  his  sun-browned  face,  and 
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sparkled  from  his  friendly  eyes,  and  was  under- 
studied  by  an  expressive  chuckle. 

“Hello,  fellers !”  he  drawled  genially. 

“Hello,  Wes !  Got  your  concertina  fixed  all  right 
again?” 

“Uhmhm !  Got  it  fixed  good,  too,  this  time.  The 
blacksmith  with  the  strong  arm — that  prize-fight 
comer — ^you  know  him — down  at  Davis’  Foundry? 
Well,  he  knows  how  to  fix  a  concertina!”  Wesley 
squeezed  a  note  or  two  of  gaspy  music  into  the 
surrounding  atmosphere. 

“Gee!”  sighed  Dord,  closing  his  eyes  ecstatically. 
“Music!  Life  ain’t  worth  livin’  without  music. 
Give  us  a  tune.” 

Wesley’s  instrument  sighed  in  response,  and  then 
cavorted  off  into  a  jolly  jig  that  set  their  toes  wig¬ 
gling.  Wesley  himself  fell  into  a  shuffling  step  on 
the  hardened  orchard  path,  and  the  boys  patted 
time  and  grinned  with  joy,  ending  with  a  general 
whoop  of  delight. 

“Give  us  your  blackbird  song,”  demanded  Dord. 

Wesley  chuckled  and  looked  properly  modest. 
It  was  his  own  composition — words  and  music — 
and  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  blush,  but  never  could 
quite. 

They  perched  in  their  accustomed  places  on  the 
hayrack.  Wesley  tuned  up  his  voice  and  instru¬ 
ment,  brought  them  into  accord,  and  burst  out  with 
gusto 

“Schoolbooks  has  consid’ble  gush, 

'Bout  skylarks  soarin’  in  th’  cloud, 
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But  give  to  me  the  cat-tail  rush, 

Th'  shiny  blackbird  singin’  proud. 

His  voice  is  like  a  melon  mush, 

He  makes  his  music  good  an'  loud, 

My  concertina  quick  Fll  hush, 

When  blackbirds  sway  in  a  chortlin'  crowd! 
Look  at  him  teeterin'  proud  as  a  beadle — 
O-ka-lee,  o-ka-lee,  o-ka-lee-dee-dle ! 

Ever  hear  birdie  more  lusciously  wheedle? 
O-ka-lee,  o-ka-lee,  o-ka-lee-dee-dle!" 


'O-ka-lec-dee-dtf'* 


The  boys  exploded  into  hilarious  laughter  and 
loud  applause.  For  a  moment  they  drowned  the 
rattling  and  pounding  of  Mr.  Flinders’  cane  on  the 
gate  and  the  sound  of  his  shrill  voice  crying,  “Stop 
that!  Stop  that,  I  say!  You  obey  me.  Obey  me, 
I  say!” 

Then  they  heard  him  pounding  nails  uncertainly, 
the  blows  of  his  hammer  falling  on  the  gate  as  often 
as  upon  the  nailheads. 

“Gee!”  cried  Dord  in  puzzled  surprise.  “He’s 
nailin’  up  the  gate!” 


CHAPTER  II 


ROBBERS  IN  THE  NIGHT 

Warren’s  bedroom  was  on  the  ground  floor,  look¬ 
ing  into  the  orchard.  The  hollyhocks  nodded 
against  the  cotton  mosquito  netting  tacked  outside 
the  window  sash.  The  limb  of  a  great  apple  tree 
reached  almost  to  it  in  a  friendly  way.  The  smell 
of  the  freshly  watered  garden  and  the  perfume  of 
the  clover  and  alfalfa  and  the  out-of-doors  came 
into  the  room  night  and  day. 

Warren  lay  drenched  in  sleep  that  balmy  June 
night,  only  the  thinnest  sheet  over  him.  He  was 
dreaming  horribly,  coming  frequently  from  profound 
slumber  to  terrified  half  wakefulness,  dreaming 
always  of  poor  Mrs.  Flinders  and  the  horrible  old 
man  and  the  gate  and  the  back  yard — the  gate  that, 
in  his  dream,  constantly  opened  into  a  horrible  black¬ 
ness. 

Always  his  nightmare  faded  into  a  vague  con¬ 
fusion  so  that  he  could  remember  nothing  definite — 
nothing  save  a  dread  feeling  of  something  awful 
happening,  or  going  to  happen. 

“No  more  tryin’  to  sleep  an’  feelin’  that  way 
again,”  he  muttered  as,  half  awake,  he  untangled 
the  sheet  which  he  had  managed  to  make  into  a 
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rope  and  wind  about  his  neck.  “I’ll  stay  awake 
after  this!” 

In  less  than  a  minute,  he  was  struggling  with 
another  nightmare.  Old  man  Flinders,  in  the  shape 
of  a  horrible  baboon,  was  dragging  Mrs.  Flinders 
by  the  hair  through  the  gate  into  a  fathomless  cave, 
shutting  her  and  himself  away  from  people  and  light. 
Warren  tried  to  run  to  her  rescue.  Nailing  the 
gate  shut!  He  could  hear  the  strokes  of  the  ham¬ 
mer  and  the  gibbering  of  the  baboon.  Warren’s 
feet  were  leaden.  He  tried  to  cry  out,  to  tell  people 
what  was  happening.  His  voice  stuck  in  his  throat. 
He  was  half  awake  telling  himself  desperately  it 
was  all  a  dream;  and  away  down  in  the  depths  of 
the  black  cave,  so  far  away  and  so  smothered  that 
his  ears  barely  caught  it,  he  thought  that  there  was 
an  explosion.  He  found  himself  sitting  up  in  bed, 
quaking  with  fear. 

The  explosion  lingered  dully  in  his  ears.  He  put 
his  hand  to  his  forehead  and  found  it  dripping  with 
clammy  sweat.  “Hot  to-night,”  he  said  to  himself. 
“What’s  that?  What’s  the  matter  with  me,  any¬ 
how?”  His  nightmare  was  already  a  chaos  of 
shuddery  memories. 

He  rolled  out  of  bed,  quite  resolved  to  sleep  no 
more  if  he  could  help  it.  He  stumbled  sleepily  to 
the  window,  breathing  deeply  the  perfumed  air  from 
the  orchard,  and  peered  through  the  mistiness  of  the 
mosquito  netting,  straining  his  ears  for  sounds. 

There  was  no  moon,  and  the  starlight  itself, 
usually  so  brilliant,  was  shut  out  by  a  veil  of  heat 
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mist.  The  orchard  was  black,  but  he  knew  every 
inch  of  it  and  saw  it  all  in  his  mind’s  eye,  clear  to 
the  back  fence,  where  the  shadows  lay  just  a  shade 
blacker.  Beyond  the  fence,  the  roof  of  the  Flind¬ 
ers’  two-story  house  bulked  somewhat  darker  than 
the  dark  sky. 

The  house  cat  came  softly  under  the  window, 
purring  loudly  and  rubbing  against  the  hollyhock 
stems.  Warren  caught  the  yellow-green  gleam  of 
her  friendly  eyes  as  she  looked  up  and  mewed.  A 
cricket  scraped  its  tuneful  wings.  Warren  cried 
sharply  to  cat  and  cricket,  “S-s-s-sh!”  and  listened 
hard. 

“Huh!”  he  told  himself,  “It  was  nothin’ — just 
nothin’  but  a  dream.  I’ll  never  touch  another  green 

apple  so  long  as  I - ”  He  stopped  even  as  he 

was  turning  from  the  window. 

He  heard  the  thud  of  quick,  heavy  footsteps  on 
the  Flinders’  back  porch.  Muffled  voices  sounded. 
He  heard  the  gravel  crunch  on  the  garden  walk 
as  if  somebody  were  running.  A  light  flashed,  show¬ 
ing  on  the  back  of  the  house  and  gleaming  in  the 
upper  panes  of  the  back  window. 

Against  the  gate  which  Mr.  Flinders  had  nailed, 
somebody  ran  violently,  evidently  expecting  it  to 
open.  In  the  same  instant,  a  man’s  gruff  voice  cried 
out  sharply,  commandingly  —  a  strong  voice, 
although  no  words  reached  Warren’s  ears.  Then 
a  pistol  shot  sounded  sharp  and  snappy,  and  Warren 
distinctly  heard  the  bullet  strike  wood.  Instantly, 
another  pistol  shot  rang  out.  Warren  heard  the 
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second  bullet  whizz  as  if  it  were  tumbling  through 
the  air  end-over-end.  The  light  went  out. 

It  all  happened  quicker  than  it  may  be  set  down 
in  words,  as  is  the  way  with  such  things.  Warren 
had  scarce  taken  a  second  breath  before  it  was  over 
and  he  felt,  rather  than  saw,  a  man  leap  the  fence 
and  come  rushing  in  his  direction  up  the  orchard 
path.  Even  as  he  ducked  instinctively  behind  the 
window  ledge  he  noted  the  quick  flight  of  the  cat, 
and  wondered  at  himself  for  noticing  a  cat  at  all. 
What  did  a  cat  matter  just  now? 

Then  he  discovered  that  there  were  two  men,  for 
the  loose,  low-hanging  clothesline  had  caught  one 
of  them  and  sent  him  sprawling  on  his  back,  whin¬ 
ing  like  a  scared  puppy. 

The  first  man  swore  at  him  in  smothered  rage 
and  jerked  him  to  his  feet. 

Against  his  will  and  better  judgment,  Warren 
thrust  his  face  against  the  mosquito  netting  and 
yelled  in  a  panicky,  shrill  falsetto,  “Who’s  that? 
Who’s  that  out  there?” 

Not  a  sound  from  the  orchard!  Only  a  silence 
which  he  could  feel  pressing  against  his  very  frame  1 
Warren’s  heart  pounded  loudly  against  his  ribs. 
The  blood  surged  through  his  temples.  He  wanted 
to  cry  out  again,  but  a  nameless  terror  clutched  his 
throat  and  shut  it  as  if  with  a  physical  grip.  He 
felt  smothered — ^just  as  when  he  had  tried  an  extra 
long  dive  to  snatch  the  honors  from  Hugh,  and, 
finding  himself  miles  under  water,  had  struggled 
desperately  to  get  to  the  surface  before  he  drowned. 
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The  men  in  the  orchard  were  going  away — he  felt 
that  and  knew  it  to  a  certainty.  They  were  escap¬ 
ing  from  something,  some  punishment,  some  crime. 

Warren  stumbled  to  his  door,  fumbled  for  the 
door  knob,  hesitated  an  instant  to  listen,  then  fled 
into  the  kitchen,  off  which  his  room  opened,  through 
the  dining  room,  and  pounded  on  the  bedroom  door 
where  his  parents  were  peacefully  sleeping. 

He  saw  his  father  towering  over  him  demanding 
crossly  what  this  disturbance  might  mean.  Warren 
babbled  stupidly  for  a  moment.  “Say  something 
plain!”  cried  his  father,  concealing  his  own  scare 
by  speaking  angrily  to  his  boy. 

“Rob — rob — robbers!”  gasped  Warren.  “Rob¬ 
bers — out  in  our  orchard!” 

“Nonsense!” 

His  mother  interposed.  “He’s  frightened,  John. 
Oh,  do  something — please.” 

Mr.  Grant  grumbled.  “Go  back  into  your  room 
and  put  on  some  clothes.  I’ll  take  you  out  and  show 
you  there’s  nothing.” 

Warren  sped  back  to  his  room  and  had  tumbled 
into  his  overalls  and  shirt  almost  before  his  father 
appeared  in  the  kitchen  wearing  his  overcoat  and 
lighting  a  lantern.  He  acted  superior  to  Warren, 
and  smiled  as  he  handed  him  the  lantern.  Never¬ 
theless,  for  the  sake  of  prudence,  he  carried  his 
shotgun. 

They  searched  the  yard  from  one  corner  to 
another,  but  found  nothing  save  that  the  half- 
rotted  clothesline  was  indeed  broken  and  the  scat- 
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tered  clover  and  grass  beneath  it  had  a  suggestion 
of  having  been  trampled. 

“Guess  you  boys  broke  the  clothesline  and  forgot 
about  it,”  remarked  his  father.  Warren  knew  bet¬ 
ter,  but  he  held  his  peace  for  the  moment. 

“Better  go  back  to  bed,  Warren,”  continued  his 
father,  starting  for  the  garden  gate  and  the  kitchen 
door. 

“But  the  pistol  shots?”  cried  Warren. 

“Pistol  shots?” 

“I  heard  the  bullet  hit  the  fence — or  something.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  that  in  the  first  place?” 
Mr.  Grant  took  the  lantern  and  strode  to  the  back 
fence,  and  moved  along  it  searching  for  the  bullet 
hole.  “Nothing  so  far,”  he  commented  at  the  gate, 
trying  to  pull  it  open. 

“Old  man  Flinders  nailed  it  shut  this  afternoon  1” 
explained  Warren. 

“What  business  had  old  man  Flinders  doing 
that?  It’s  my  gate.” 

“That’s  what  I  told  the  other  boys.” 

“Get  a  hatchet  and  cut  that  wire.” 

“Just  like  old  Flinders  anyhow!”  grumbled  his 
father,  yanking  at  the  gate  savagely  as  Warren  sped 
to  the  barn-workshop  and  brought  back  the  notch- 
bladed  old  tool  that  passed  muster  as  a  hatchet. 

Old  man  Flinders’  nailing  had  not  amounted  to 
much  in  itself.  The  gate  came  open  at  once  after 
a  number  of  blows  had  finally  severed  the  baling 
wire. 

Warren’s  father  strode  boldly  ahead  through  the 
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gateway,  Warren  at  his  heels  with  the  lantern. 
Suddenly  his  father  leaped  backward,  almost  upon 
Warren’s  toes,  cocking  both  barrels  of  his  shotgun 
with  two  sharp  clicks  of  its  hammers. 

“What’s  that?’’  gasped  his  father,  nervously. 
Then  he  turned  red  even  in  the  darkness,  for  a  poor 
little  bird,  fallen  from  its  nest  in  the  young,  bushy- 
branched  apricot  tree  beside  the  path,  fluttered  help¬ 
lessly  along  the  gravel  walk — and  that  was  all! 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  demanded  his 
father,  again  trying  to  conceal  his  own  fright  by 
berating  Warren.  “What  are  you  scared  about? 
It  was  only  a  bird — a  bird  that  can’t  even  fly!  You 
can  see  that  if  you’ll  only  look.  Use  your  head  and 
your  eyes,  boy!” 

Warren  used  his  legs,  made  a  quick  run,  captured 
the  warm,  throbbing,  featherless  little  creature,  and 
held  it,  panting  and  wide-billed  and  sharp-eyed,  in 
his  hand.  His  father  held  the  lantern  high,  parted 
the  branches,  and  looked  for  the  nest. 

“Some  cat  has  been  after  ’em,”  said  his  father. 
Look  at  the  nest.” 

“But,”  objected  Warren,  “how  could  a  cat  crawl 
out  on  those  thin  branches?” 

“See  for  yourself,”  replied  his  father  with  supe¬ 
rior  wisdom.  “The  nest  is  ripped  open  on  this  side.” 

“But  I  don’t  see  how - ” 

“Gimme  that  bird,”  interrupted  his  father  testily. 
“What’s  the  use  arguin’  with  you,  anyhow?”  He 
placed  the  scared  little  creature  in  the  half-ruined 
nest  beside  its  brothers  and  sisters,  while  the  parent 
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birds  fluttered  wildly  above  the  little  apricot  tree, 
not  quite  daring  to  attack  these  big  intruders.  “You 
ought  to  use  your  head,  Warren.  You’ve  got  a  good 
enough  head  if  you’d  only  use  it.  I’ve  told  you  so 
many  a  time.  Observation  and - ’’ 

“What  about  the  pistol  shots?’’ 

“You  were  dreaming,  my  son.  We’ll  go  back  to 
bed  before  we  get  shot  ourselves  prowling  around 
this  way  in  our  neighbor’s  back  yard.’’ 

“But  I  heard  some  men  running  on  the  Flinders’ 
back  porch  an’ - ’’ 

His  father  picked  up  his  gun  impatiently  and 
strode  up  the  garden  walk.  “I  suppose  you’ll  have  . 
to  be  satisfied.  If  you  would  just  use  that  head  of 
yours  why  maybe - ’’ 

He  almost  stumbled  over  the  form  of  Mrs.  Flind¬ 
ers  lying  prostrate  on  the  gravel,  her  hand  grasping 
a  long,  graceful  target  pistol,  a  broken  kerosene 
hand  lamp  beside  her,  its  oil  oozing  upon  her  white 
dress. 

His  father  thrust  his  shotgun  into  Warren’s 
hands,  and,  dropping  down  beside  Mrs.  Flinders, 
held  one  of  her  eyes  open  and  felt  her  pulse.  “It’s 
only  a  faint.  Light  the  way  into  the  house.’’ 

He  picked  up  the  poor  little  woman  without  an 
effort,  carried  her  through  the  open  kitchen  door, 
through  the  dining  room,  and  laid  her  on  a  lounge 
in  the  front  room.  “Some  water,  Warren — and  a 
napkin  from  the  table  there — quick!’’ 

Warren  brought  the  napkin,  sousing  it  in  a  dipper 
of  water  as  he  came.  His  father  spread  it  all  over 
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Mrs.  Flinders’  face,  waited  an  instant,  then  drew 
it  quickly  down  and  off  her  face.  He  repeated  this 
operation  until  Mrs.  Flinders  opened  her  eyes.  She 
looked  about  in  a  dazed  way,  smiled  without  mean¬ 
ing,  closed  her  eyes,  opened  them  once  more,  and 
then  sat  up,  a  convulsive  gasp  racking  her  whole 
body.  She  stiffened,  a  look  of  horror  transforming 
her  face,  and  then  relaxed  limply,  one  arm  falling 
and  the  back  of  her  hand  striking  the  rag  carpet  on 
the  floor.  Her  lips  were  drawn  back  momentarily, 
showing  her  teeth  set  fast,  and  then  her  mouth 
resumed  its  normal  appearance  and  she  lay  quite 
still,  in  a  dead  faint. 

“Run  for  Dr.  Stromberg,  Warren — and  be  quick 
about  it,”  said  his  father  quietly.  “This  is  serious.” 

Warren  ran  out  the  back  door,  around  the  house, 
and  up  the  street.  Dr.  Stromberg  thrust  his  head 
out  of  an  upper  window,  protesting  against  the 
violent  ringing  of  his  bell.  He  was  a  good-natured, 
leisurely  Swede,  disposed  to  take  life  easily  and  to 
ask  questions  before  making  a  move  of  any  sort. 

Warren  grew  frantic.  “Mrs.  Flinders — she — 
she’s  murdered  somebody — shot  somebody — shot  at 
somebody  in  the  back  yard— been  murdered  herself 
— somebody  in  our  orchard  I  Oh,  do  please,  please 
come  quick,  doctor !” 

“A-a-all  right,  son;  I’m  cornin’,”  he  yawned  from 
his  window  perch.  He  disappeared  and  took  his 
time  dressing.  Warren  could  hear  him  conversing 
with  his  wife  in  rumbling,  monotonous  tones  and 
laughing — actually  laughing. 
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When  he  came  leisurely  down  and  out  upon  the 
porch,  he  chucked  Warren  under  the  chin  and  made 
a  joke  that  struck  Warren’s  ears  as  ghastly  and  ill- 
timed.  Warren  sped  away  up  the  street,  then  turned 
back  and  exhorted  the  doctor  to  speed.  All  the 
way  to  the  Flinders’  house,  Warren  alternately 
raced  ahead  and  then  back,  and  finally  did  succeed 
in  getting  the  doctor  into  a  mild  dog  trot. 

The  front  door  of  the  Flinders’  house  was  open, 
and  there  was  a  light  in  the  dining  room.  Warren, 
in  the  hall,  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  father’s  face, 
white  as  a  sheet.  He  saw  him  grip  Dr.  Strom- 
berg’s  arm  and  whisper  something  to  him. 

“Dear  me !”  cried  Dr.  Stromberg;  and  he  dropped 
upon  a  hall  chair.  “Dear  me!”  he  repeated,  as  he 
rose  and  took  a  step  toward  the  door  off  the  left 
side  of  the  hall — the  door  into  what  Mr.  Flinders 
had  called  his  office. 

Warren’s  father  seized  the  doctor’s  arm.  “Never 
mind  him.  It’s  your  business  to  look  after  her.” 
He  dragged  the  doctor  into  the  half-dark  sitting 
room  at  the  right  of  the  hall,  where  Mrs.  Flinders 
was  lying  on  the  couch  hardly  breathing,  and  brought 
in  the  lamp  from  the  dining-room  table. 

Warren  was  drawn  by  a  horrible  fascination  to 
peep  into  the  bare,  little  office  room.  He  opened 
the  door  softly.  The  room  was  dark,  and  yet  War¬ 
ren,  with  that  same  indefinable  habit  of  feeling 
things  without  actually  knowing  them,  felt  and  knew 
that  Mr.  Flinders  was  lying  there  on  the  floor  dead. 

He  felt  his  father’s  hand  on  his  sleeve  gently  pull- 
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ing  him  away  and  closing  the  door  softly,  as  he  had 
opened  it.  He  heard  his  father’s  voice,  as  at  a  great 
distance,  telling  him  to  run  all  the  way  to  the  City 
Hall  and  tell  the  police  to  come  to  the  Flinders’ 
house.  Those  were  the  days  when  the  telephone 
was  an  imperfect  curiosity  occasionally  exhibited  in 
an  itinerant  tent  show. 

Dr.  Stromberg  came  into  the  hall  cheerful  and 
smiling.  “All  right!’’  Warren  heard  him  saying 
several  times  over.  “All  right.  Everything  is  all 
right.” 

How  could  everything  be  all  right  with  that  stark 
form  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  office  ?  The  question 
floated  in  his  mind  as  he  ran  dreaming  to  the  City 
Hall :  “All  right?  All  right?  What  was  all  right?” 

He  told  his  story  to  a  desk  sergeant,  his  own  voice 
sounding  very,  very  far  away.  He  wondered  how 
the  man  could  hear  it  at  all.  But  evidently  the  man 
in  uniform  did  hear  and  understand,  for  he  got  up 
quickly,  telling  Warren  to  sit  down  in  a  corner. 

Warren  saw  him  talking  hurriedly  with  several 
policemen.  These  policemen  ran  in  and  out  from  an 
inner  room,  and  then  out  into  the  night.  “All  right? 
All  right?  What’s  all  right?”  The  words  danced 
about  the  policemen’s  heads  and  lighted  on  the  desk 
and  perched  upon  the  backs  of  chairs  like  crows. 

By  and  by,  a  man  not  in  uniform  came  out  of  the 
back  room  and,  bending  over  Warren,  asked  him 
questions  which  he  was  conscious  he  was  not  answer¬ 
ing  to  the  man’s  satisfaction.  He  didn’t  care  about 
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the  man  anyhow.  He  didn’t  like  his  looks  and  he 
didn’t  like  his  questions. 

Finally,  the  man  commanded  him  in  a  blustering 
way  to  stay  right  where  he  was,  and  Warren 
dropped  his  head  upon  his  hands  and  went  on  repeat¬ 
ing  to  himself  that  monotonous  round  of  senseless 
questioning,  “All  right?  All  right?  What’s  all 
right?’’ 


CHAPTER  III 


MURDER ! 

Warren  attached  no  meaning  to  the  words.  He 
didn’t  care.  He  just  wondered — vaguely,  without 
expecting  an  answer. 

And  that  man  he  didn’t  like — why  had  that  man 
told  him  to  stay  there?  What  business  had  that 
man,  without  any  uniform,  to  order  him  about?  If 

he  had  asked  him  decently  to  stay  there - Well, 

he  didn’t  like  the  man  and  the  man  hadn’t  asked 
him  decently.  Warren  got  to  his  feet.  There  was 
nobody  in  the  room  at  the  moment.  He  thrust  his 
hands  into  his  pockets,  yawned  and  stretched,  and 
walked  out. 

He  had  no  idea  how  long  he  had  sat  there  in  the 
police  station.  A  few  people  had  come  and  gone, 
but  nobody  had  spoken  to  him  or  even  noticed  him. 
It  must  have  been  a  long  time,  for  the  gray  dawn 
was  creeping  over  the  Wasatch  Mountains  when 
he  found  himself  wandering  listlessly  in  the  business 
streets. 

He  knew  a  little  later  that  he  had  turned  toward 
home,  for  he  was  walking  slowly  under  the  per¬ 
fumed  locust  trees  and  the  great  box  elders  and 
noisome  cottonwood  trees  that  lined  the  residence 
streets. 
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It  was  quiet — so  quiet  that  he  could  hear  the 
roar  of  City  Creek  rushing  down  its  V-shaped 
trough  three  blocks  away  on  North  Temple  Street. 
Or  did  he  just  fancy  he  could  hear  it?  Was  he  still 
dreaming? 

The  memory  of  the  pistol  shots  brought  him  to 
himself.  He  could  hear  again  the  spat  of  the  first 
bullet  and  the  whizz  of  its  mate.  That  was  no 
dream.  He  quickened  his  pace  and  came,  almost  on 
the  run,  to  his  own  front  gate. 

“I  live  here,”  he  explained  to  the  burly  policeman 
standing  there. 

“Go  on  about  your  business,”  replied  that  gentle¬ 
manly  representative  of  the  law. 

Warren  went  around  the  block  and  approached 
the  Flinders’  front  yard.  “Old  Flinders  didn’t  have 
no  kids !”  retorted  the  policeman  on  guard  when 
Warren  said  that  he  lived  there.  But  this  was  a 
good-natured  policeman  and  Warren  explained,  “I 
mean  I  live  in  the  place  through  the  block.” 

“0-o-o-oh!”  cried  the  policeman.  “That’s  dif¬ 
ferent.  You’re  the  kid  the  sergeant  was  speaking 
about,  eh?” 

“I  guess  so.” 

The  officer  stepped  into  the  house  and  reappeared 
at  once,  beckoning  Warren  with  an  official  fore¬ 
finger. 

Warren  caught  sight  of  his  father  and  Dr.  Strom- 
berg  and  a  lot  of  men  in  uniform — that  is,  it  seemed 
as  if  everybody  was  in  uniform,  the  two  policemen 
looked  so  big  in  the  little  sitting  room.  The  man 
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Warren  didn’t  like  and  another  man  whom  his 
father  addressed  as  “Mr.  Coroner” — these  men 
and  a  third  didn’t  have  uniforms  at  all. 

Warren  thought  vaguely  that  “Mr.  Coroner”  was 
a  pleasant  man  with  a  rather  pleasant  sort  of  name ; 
and  then  he  found  himself  telling  his  story  to  him. 
Mr.  Coroner  asked  him  a  lot  of  questions — fool 
questions  they  seemed,  many  of  them.  Once  his 
father  broke  in  impatiently,  but  Mr.  Coroner  made 
him  keep  quiet. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Coroner  had  ended  his  questions, 
it  was  broad  daylight  and  the  street  was  filled  with 
people  talking  in  low  tones  and  staring — always 
staring.  Warren  had  never  before  experienced  the 
queer  feeling  it  gave  you  to  see  so  many  people  just 
stare  at  a  house  when  you  were  looking  out  of  a 
window  at  them. 

A  black  wagon  backed  to  the  sidewalk.  Two  men 
cheerfully  took  a  long,  wicker  basket  out  of  the 
wagon  and  bore  it  into  the  house.  They  went  into 
the  office  followed  by  Mr.  Coroner  and  Detective 
Brown — the  man  Warren  didn’t  like — and  the 
other  man. 

The  two  men  came  out  again  with  the  basket. 
It  was  heavy  this  time.  They  carried  it  to  the 
wagon  and  slid  it  in  through  the  little  back  doors. 
Some  men  in  the  crowd  took  off  their  hats  and  held 
them  in  their  hands  as  the  wagon  was  slowly  driven 
away  through  the  throng  of  people. 

Mr.  Coroner  whispered  with  Detective  Brown. 
Then  he  locked  the  door  and  put  the  key  in  his 
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pocket,  tacked  some  strips  of  white  tape  from  the 
office  door  to  the  doorpost,  melted  wax  on  the  ends 
and  heads  of  the  tacks,  and  printed  upon  the  soft 
wax  with  a  big  seal  ring  on  his  middle  finger. 

Warren  found  himself  out  in  the  Flinders’  back 
yard,  his  father  leading  him  by  the  hand.  He 
noticed  that  his  mother  was  white  and  troubled 
when  she  met  them  at  the  kitchen  door.  “I’m  glad 
it  was  only  robbery  and  that  Mrs.  Flinders — poor 
Mrs.  Flinders  is  all  right.  What  if  anything  had 
happened  to  that  poor  little  woman!”  she  said. 

“I — I  might  as  well  tell  you,”  answered  Warren’s 
father,  looking  away  from  her,  “Mr.  Flinders  has 
been  murdered.” 

“Mur — murdered?”  gasped  his  mother,  almost 
falling  down  on  the  doorstep.  “Murdered?” 

“Yes,”  answered  his  father,  holding  her  up  and 
leading  her  into  the  house.  “Murdered — and  it 

looks  bad  for - ”  He  stopped  and  shook  his 

head.  “I  don’t  blame  Mrs.  Flinders -  I — I 

don’t  blame  her !” 

“Why,  whatever  do  you  mean?”  gasped  Warren’s 
mother,  all  trembly,  sitting  down  on  a  chair  at  the 
breakfast  table  and  looking  hard  at  each  of  them  in 
turn. 

“The  police,”  answered  her  husband  slowly,  as  if 
he  could  not  believe  it  himself,  “the  police — that  is, 
Detective  Brown — they  all  seem  to  think  she  killed 
him.” 

“He  was  an  old  skinflint!”  cried  Warren  hotly. 

“I — I  wouldn’t  say  that,  Warren,  now  that  he’s 
dead,”  counseled  his  father  gently. 
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“He  treated  Mrs.  Flinders  scandalously!”  cried 
his  mother.  Then  she  added  hastily,  “Your  father 
is  quite  right,  Warren,  speak  only  good  of  the  dead.” 
But  she  burst  out  in  spite  of  herself,  “Although 
there’s  little  good  can  be  said  of  old  man  Flinders  I” 

They  sat  down  to  breakfast  and  ate  in  silence. 
About  ten  o’clock,  Warren  went  to  his  father’s  office 
by  appointment  and  from  there  to  the  county  court¬ 
house.  Warren  vaguely  understood  that  Mr.  Coro¬ 
ner  was  some  sort  of  officer  of  the  law  authorized 
to  inquire  into  such  things  as  had  happened  at  the 
Flinders’  house. 

Everybody  in  town  seemed  to  be  there ;  for  news 
travels  fast  in  an  overgrown  village.  Mr.  Coroner 
led  the  way  from  his  little  office  into  a  room  with  a 
regular  jury  box  and  a  judge’s  elevated  throne  back 
of  a  desk. 

Mr.  Coroner  made  six  men  sit  apart  in  the  jury 
box,  and  then  he  made  Warren’s  father  sit  in  a 
chair  and  tell  them  all  about  it — all  except  his  being 
scared  by  the  fluttering  little  bird.  He  had  sug¬ 
gested  to  Warren  not  to  speak  of  that. 

Next,  Warren  himself  sat  in  the  chair  and  retold 
what  he  had  told  Mr.  Coroner  that  morning  at  the 
Flinders’  house.  Then  a  lawyer  asked  him  questions 
which  he  thought  were  very  foolish  indeed. 

“Now,  my  boy” — Warren  took  note  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  very  young  lawyer — “you  say  you 
thought — mind  you,  I  say  you  thought  you  heard 
two  pistol  shots - ” 

Warren  interrupted  promptly,  “I  didn’t  think 
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anything  about  it.  I  know  there  were  two  shots. 
I  heard  ’em.” 

“That  is,  my  boy,  you  thought  you  heard  them!” 
The  young  lawyer  cocked  his  head  shrewdly  on  one 
side  like  a  snipe. 

“I  don’t  think  anything  about  it,  I  tell  you.  I 
heard  a  pistol  go  off — swat!  The  bullet  hit  the 
fence.  An’  then — ^bang! — an’zi-i-ing!  Another 
bullet  whizzed  somewhere.  I  heard  it  all  as  plain 
as  day.” 

The  spectators  leaned  forward  and  the  jury  ex¬ 
changed  looks,  as  the  young  lawyer  cleared  his 
throat  impressively,  evidently  a  little  disturbed  by 
this  direct,  emphatic  contradiction  of  the  theories 
he  was  trying  to  establish.  “You  said  you  were — 
dreaming,  I  believe?” 

“I  told  you  that  before!”  Why  couldn’t  the 
lawyer  understand?  Was  this  the  way  lawyers  and 
courts  did  things? 

“Were  they  bad  dreams?” 

“Horrible  dreams!”  responded  Warren  with  a 
shudder  at  their  recollection. 

“Ah !”  cried  the  lawyer,  nodding  toward  the  six 
men  and  then  toward  Mr.  Coroner.  “Note  that, 
gentlemen — horrible  dreams!” 

“The  witness  is  not  on  trial,  nor  is  this  a  trial  at 
all,”  responded  Mr.  Coroner  somewhat  impatiently. 
“All  I  want  is  the  facts  of  the  case,  if  you  please.” 

“But,  sir,  these  dreams  are  facts — relevant, 
material  facts  which  have  everything  to  do  with  the 
case,”  responded  the  lawyer. 
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Mr.  Coroner  smiled  upon  Warren.  “Tell  us 
about  your  dreams,  my  boy.  What  were  you  dream¬ 
ing?” 

“Wh — wh — why,  most  everything.”  Warren 
stopped  in  confusion.  That  was  the  trouble.  He 
could  remember  nothing  definite.  “Just  horrible 
dreams !” 

A  ripple  of  laughter  ran  around  the  room.  Mr. 
Coroner  rapped  on  his  desk  with  a  little  mallet. 
Another  man  shouted,  “Order,  order!”  impressively 
and  loudly. 

“Go  on.  Tell  us  in  a  general  way  what  your 
dreams  were  about.” 

“Wh — wh — why,  the  last  one — I  couldn’t  wake 
up — and  he  had  her  by  the  hair — Mrs.  Flinders — I 
mean  he  was  dragging  her  through  the  gate — into 
a  cave — that  is  the  baboon — Mr.  Flinders - ” 

A  roar  of  laughter  interrupted  Warren.  Mr. 
Coroner  rose  to  his  feet  and  hammered  his  desk, 
while  the  other  man  called,  “Order,  order,  order!” 
three  times  more  impressively  and  loudly  than 
before. 

“Go  on,”  smiled  Mr.  Coroner.  “Never  mind  any¬ 
body  but  me.”  Warren  thought  Mr.  Coroner  had 
some  sense. 

“Why,  Mr.  Coroner,  you  know  how  it  is  your¬ 
self — when  you’re  asleep  and  your  mouth  seems  full 
of  butter  an’ - ” 

Again  the  important  man  had  to  demand,  “Order, 
order,  gentlemen,  order!”  He  seemed  to  like  it — 
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shouting  order  and  having  people  keep  still  just  for 
him. 

Warren  resumed,  “I  had  one  nightmare  after 

another  and - ”  The  very  young  lawyer  stopped 

him. 

“I  think  that  is  quite  sufficient,”  he  said.  Then, 
bowing  and  smiling  at  Mr.  Coroner,  he  added,  “Un¬ 
less  you  wish  to  question  the  witness  further  your¬ 
self.” 

“I’d  like  to  ask  the  boy  one  question,”  said  a  jury¬ 
man;  and  he  was  about  to  ask  it,  when  the  young 
lawyer,  with  a  warning  gesture,  tiptoed  to  him  and 
talked  importantly  aside  with  him  for  a  moment, 
mysteriously. 

“I  am  of  the  opinion,  sir,  that  the  question,  modi¬ 
fied  as  I  suggested  to  the  juryman,  is  proper,  under 
the  circumstances — perfectly  proper  for  the  jury¬ 
man  to  ask,” 

Mr.  Coroner  nodded,  and  the  juryman  asked 
Warren  with  startling  abruptness,  “Say,  bub,  ever 
hear  o’  th’  Flinders  havin’  any  row  among  their- 
selves  ?” 

“I  should  say  so!”  responded  Warren,  sitting 
forward  on  the  edge  of  his  chair.  “Why,  old  man 
Flinders  was  always  jawin’  her.  Us  fellers  couldn’t 
sit  out  on  our  old  hayrack  any  time  without  bein’ 
disturbed  by  that  old  feller  lambastin’  his  wife. 
Why,  just  yesterday  afternoon,  he  was  givin’  her 
mudsnoots  an’  crab  apples - ” 

“What?”  interrupted  Mr.  Coroner. 
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“Jawin’  her  head  off  for  wantin’  to  pay  us  fellers 
— two  of  us — ten  cents  apiece  for  workin’.’’ 

The  young  lawyer  smiled  with  satisfaction  and 
waved  Warren  aside,  at  the  same  time  beckoning 
his  father  to  the  chair.  Warren’s  father,  however, 
obeyed  a  sign  from  Mr.  Coroner  and  went  up  back 
of  his  desk  and  conferred  with  him  in  whispers,  evi¬ 
dently  about  Warren,  for  they  pointed  and  looked 
at  him. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Mr.  Coroner,  “the  boy’s 
father  tells  me  that  he  is  certain  that  there  were  no 
pistol  shots  for  the  reason  that  he  found  no  bullet 
marks  on  the  fence.” 

Warren  gasped  and  stared  at  his  father,  who 
smiled  indulgently  upon  him.  “My  boy  was  ex¬ 
cited,”  said  Mr.  Grant.  Warren  remembered  the 
bird  and  wondered  whether  his  father  had  not  been 
as  excited  as  himself. 

“Call  Detective  Brown,”  said  Mr.  Coroner. 

The  man  Warren  did  not  like  took  the  chair. 
Warren  considered  him  a  common  sort  of  detective 
at  best — if  he  really  was  a  detective  at  all.  He 
didn’t  look  like  a  detective — not  to  Warren,  though 
Warren  might  have  been  puzzled  to  explain  just 
what  a  detective  should  look  like. 

Detective  Brown’s  testimony  lowered  him  hope¬ 
lessly  in  Warren’s  already  prejudiced  eyes,  for  Mr. 
Brown  declared  with  assurance  that  in  his  opinion 
there  had  been  just  one  pistol  shot  fired,  in  the  office, 
from  Mrs.  Flinder’s  target  pistol,  and  no  shots  at 
all  in  the  back  yard.  No,  the  man  was  not  a  detec- 
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tive,  for  he  had  failed  to  detect  what  Warren  knew 
positively  had  happened. 

It  did  not  occur  to  Warren  at  the  moment  that 
anybody  would  take  Detective  Brown’s  story  seri¬ 
ously,  because  Warren  knew  Mr.  Brown  was  entirely 
mistaken  as  to  part  of  his  facts  at  least,  and  any¬ 
body  could  see  he  was  only  a  shade  less  bright  than 
the  very  yoimg  lawyer. 


CHAPTER  IV 


SHERIFF  APPLE 

When  Warren  reached  home  a  little  after  the 
noon  hour,  the  police  guard  had  disappeared  from 
his  own  yard,  but  an  officer  was  still  keeping  people 
away  from  the  front  of  the  Flinders’  house,  and 
another  minion  of  the  law  was  on  guard  in  the 
Flinders’  back  yard. 

Wesley  and  Dord  and  Hugh  were  waiting  in  the 
back  yard  on  the  hayrack  for  him,  but  Warren’s 
mother  pulled  him  into  the  kitchen  and  insisted  upon 
his  eating  first. 

“Oh,  Fm  not  hungry,’’  declared  Warren.  But 
when  she  insisted,  he  said,  “Oh,  well,  a  slice  of  bread 
an’  lard!” 

“Like  that  better  than  butter?”  she  inquired 
srrilingly. 

“Uhmhm!” 

She  spread  a  big  piece  of  bread  with  lard,  salted 
and  peppered  it  to  his  taste,  and  put  it  into  his 
hands.  Warren  marched  out  devouring  it  greedily. 
It  was  a  dainty  known  far  and  wide  in  boydom  in 
those  good  old  days  out  there. 

“I’ve  just  come  from  the  county  courthouse,” 
Warren  announced  to  his  comrades  who  were  nib- 
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bling  green  apples  half-heartedly.  “I — I  was  a  wit¬ 
ness!”  Warren  was  not  toplofty  or  conceited  about 
it,  but  this  much  he  had  to  say. 

After  an  awed  silence,  Warren  repeated,  “I  was 
a  witness !” 

“Well,  not  a  real  witness,  were  you?”  Dord 
managed  to  ask  enviously,  hoping  to  take  down  War¬ 
ren’s  pride  a  bit. 

“Right  in  the  Probate  Court  room,”  answered 
Warren  as  carelessly  as  possible.  “I  read  the  sign 
over  the  door.  Oh,  ask  anybody  if  you  don’t  beKeve 
it!” 

“Bu — bu — but  you  didn’t — didn’t  see  old  man 
Flinders — get — get — skilled!”  The  words  stuck  in 
Dord’s  throat. 

“Oh,”  replied  Warren  airily,  “you  don’t  have  to 
see  a  thing  to  tell  about  it — tell  things,  I  mean,  that 
shed  light  on  it.  That’s  what  my  father  said — 
shed  light  on  the  real  issue.  It  seemed  to  me, 
though,  that  that  lawyer  shed  darkness  an’  so  did 
that  Brown  feller.  Him  a  detective — wow!” 

“What  did  he  say?”  drawled  Wesley,  interrupting 
a  profile  sketch  he  was  making  of  the  witness.  War¬ 
ren  must  be  immortalized  in  some  way  or  other. 

“I  don’t  belive  he  was  a  detective  at  all.  I  didn’t 
believe  it  then  an’  I  don’t  now.  He  said  there  wasn’t 
any  man,  or  any  two  men,  or  anybody  at  all  in  our 
orchard  and  that  there  were  no  pistol  shots  an’  just 
nothin’ !  Why,  lookee  here,  fellers.”  He  slid  off 
the  hayrack,  and  stood  beside  the  gate.  “Right 
after  the  shots,  over  the  fence  comes  one  feller,  an’ 
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sprints  up  the  orchard  like  this.”  Warren  charged 
up  the  path  as  hard  as  he  could  run.  The  other  boys 
followed  halfway. 

“An’  then,”  continued  Warren,  coming  back  pant¬ 
ing  for  breath,  “the  little  man  made  a  dash  and 
hooked  himself  on  the  clothesline — just  like  this.” 
He  illustrated.  He  held  the  broken  rope  ends  loosely 
together,  and  then  sprawled  on  the  ground  under 
the  line  to  show  just  how  it  had  taken  place. 

“Did  you  see  all  that?”  drawled  Wesley  in  his 
mildest  voice. 

“Think  I’m  a  liar?”  demanded  Warren  getting  to 
his  feet  with  the  light  of  battle  in  his  eye.  This 
constant  questioning  of  his  facts  was  getting  on  his 
nerves.  “I  was  right  there  at  my  window  lookin’ 
out.” 

“There  wasn’t  any  moon  last  night.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  everybody?”  cried  War¬ 
ren  indignantly.  “If  you  fellers  don’t  want  to  know 
about  this,  why  do  you  ask  me?” 

“How  did  you  know  one  man  was  a  big  feller  an’ 
one  a  little  feller  ?”  drawled  Wesley  with  his  amiable 
grin.  You  couldn’t  get  mad  at  Wes — not  really 
mad — ^not  and  stay  mad. 

Warren  looked  blank  a  moment,  scratched  his 
head,  then  held  the  two  ends  of  the  clothesline 
together  again  as  he  explained.  The  rope  just  came 
across  Warren’s  own  throat.  “That’s  the  height  of 
the  man  that  went  on  his  back.” 

“How  do  you  know  it  caught  him  under  the 
chin?”  persisted  Wesley. 
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“His  throat  kinder  gurgled  when  he  flopped,” 
answered  Warren  promptly.  He  stopped  abruptly 
and  gazed  past  them  at  a  short  man  who  had  come 
quietly  through  the  garden  gate  without  letting  the 
latch  click. 

He  was  a  jolly  little  man,  not  fat,  but  stockily 
built,  with  long  arms,  a  wide,  deep  chest,  and  a 
round  face  that  oozed  laughter  and  good  nature. 

“Just  about  my  height,  eh?”  The  small  man 
chuckled  deep  down  in  his  throat  and  stepped  to 
Warren’s  side.  They  were  about  the  same  height. 
“Think  I’m  him?”  laughed  the  man. 

“N-n-n-no!”  gasped  Warren. 

“Fits  my  description  doesn’t  It?” 

“Wh — wh — why;  you’re  too — too  laughy!” 
Warren  and  the  other  boys  grinned  as  the  little 
man  chuckled,  and  then  they  all  fell  a-laughing 
heartily. 

“My  name’s  Apple,”  chuckled  the  small  man. 
“Have  one  on  me !”  He  tossed  a  rare  red  apple 
to  each  of  them  and  bit  into  another  with  relish. 
He  was  like  a  big  boy  just  out  of  school.  He  strolled 
down  to  the  hayrack  with  them  and  they  all  perched 
thereon  and  fell  to  talking  eagerly  about  the  Flind¬ 
ers’  affair,  the  man  showing  plenty  of  interest, 
especially  in  Warren’s  “feeling”  things  without 
really  seeing  or  knowing. 

“Better’n  the  green  apples  you  ate  last  night, 
eh?”  he  chuckled  as  he  threw  away  a  very  small 
core  and  wiped  his  hands  and  mouth  on  a  nice, 
clean,  white  handkerchief.  The  boys  sported  red 
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bandanas  when  they  had  any  at  all.  Here  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  man  of  quality. 

“Everybody  blames  it  on  the  green  apples,”  said 
Warren  resentfully.  “Don’t  you  believe  what  I’m 
tellin’  you?” 

“Every  word  of  it,”  responded  the  short  man 
heartily.  “What  about  that  bullet  that  hit  the 
fence?  Where’s  the  bullet  hole?” 

“Search  me,”  answered  Warren;  “but  I  heard  it 
for  sure.” 

“I  suppose  you  know  that  Mrs.  Flinders’  target 
pistol  is  a  single  shot  affair?”  asked  Mr.  Apple. 

“All  the  same,  I  heard  two  bullets.” 

“Mrs.  Flinders  was  something  of  an  expert,” 
said  Mr.  Apple.  “Her  former  husband — ^before 
he  died — gave  her  that  pistol  and  taught  her  to 
shoot.  You  know  that?” 

Warren  knew  all  about  it,  for  Mrs.  Flinders  her¬ 
self  had  shown  him  the  trim  little  weapon. 

“Well,  Mr.  Flinders  was  killed  by  a  twenty-two 
calibre  bullet.”  He  stopped  and  looked  keenly  at 
them  watching  the  effect  of  his  words.  “And  only 
one  twenty-two  shell  has  been  found  so  far — the 
one  in  Mrs.  Flinders’  target  pistol,  which  she  had 
in  her  hand  when  you  and  your  father  found  her 
there  on  the  gravel  walk.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  Mrs.  Flinders  shot  her  hus¬ 
band?”  demanded  Warren  indignantly. 

“I  don’t  mean  anything,”  laughed  their  genial 
friend.  “I’m  asking  you.  What  do  you  make  of 
it?  If  there  were  two  shots - ” 
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“I  tell  you,  Mr.  Apple,  there  were  two  shots.  I 
heard  ’em  an’  I  know.” 

“All  right  then ;  two  shots  there  were.  Only  one 
shell  has  been  found.  They  say  up  around  the 
courthouse  and  the  City  Hall  that  Mrs.  Flinders 
used  that  cartridge  on  her  husband.” 

“They  say  she  shot  him?”  gasped  the  boys  in 
concert. 

“You  boys  don’t  believe  she  did,  eh?” 

He  watched  them  keenly  as  they  chorused  an 
indignant  protest  against  any  such  idea.  “Well,  I 
don’t  believe  it  either.”  He  chuckled  deep  down  in 
his  throat  in  that  satisfying  way  of  his,  got  to  his 
feet,  and  tried  to  look  over  the  fence.  He  was  so 
short  that  he  had  to  climb  the  ladder  pole  at  the 
end  of  the  rack.  He  handled  himself  with  ease; 
and  to  the  boys  liking  was  added  respect  for  his 
muscle. 

Then  a  thing  happened  that  struck  them  dumb 
with  surprise.  Mr.  Apple  waved  his  hand  over 
the  fence  and  called  with  a  chuckle,  “Hello,  Collins ! 
Asleep  in  the  wheelbarrow?” 

“Wh — wh — why,  hello.  Sheriff!”  came  the  reply. 

The  boys  heard  the  barrow  fall  over  as  the  police¬ 
man  hastily  scrambled  from  his  improvised  bed,  and 
Mr.  Apple  laughed  joyously  and  infectiously.  “Have 
a  cigar?”  He  tossed  one  over  the  fence.  “Mind  if 
I  come  over  and  pass  the  time  with  you  ?”  He  made 
one  leap  and  disappeared  without  waiting  for  a 
reply. 
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“Sheriff!”  cried  Dord.  “Was  that  Sheriff  Apple 
— the  real  Sheriff  Apple  ?” 

The  boys  sprang  up,  selected  each  a  knot  hole  or 
a  crack  and  peered  into  the  Flinders’  yard.  “Gee !” 
said  Dord,  his  tone  expressing  high  respect.  They 
knew  about  Sheriff  Apple,  but  had  pictured  him  a 
big  man  with  a  terrible  voice  and  an  eagle  eye.  For 
be  it  understood  that  Sheriff  Apple  was  known  to 
every  man  and  boy  in  Utah  as  the  officer  who 
“always  gets  his  man.” 

“Wa-a-al,”  drawled  Wesley,  as  they  dropped 
back  upon  the  hayrack,  “if  Sheriff  Apple’s  on  the 
job,  we’ll  soon  see  if  there  were  two  men  in  the 
orchard  last  night.  He’ll  nab  all  the  men  there 
were.” 


CHAPTER  V 
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Nevertheless,  in  this  case  at  least,  neither  Sheriff 
Apple  nor  the  police  seemed  destined  to  nab  any 
man  connected  with  the  Flinders’  tragedy,  and  still 
less  any  two  men.  Days  ran  into  weeks,  June 
passed  almost  into  July,  and  no  further  arrests  were 
made. 

Meantime,  Warren  had  enjoyed  his  fame  as  a 
witness,  even  to  seeing  his  name  spelled  out  in  the 
paper — misspelled — and  his  stock  stood  high  with 
the  other  boys  because  of  Sheriff  Apple’s  faith  in 
his  story. 

To  his  own  utter  amazement,  however,  Warren 
found  himself  ignored  by  the  police  and  by  Detec¬ 
tive  Brown,  and  what  was  worse,  his  own  father 
smiled  indulgently,  and  patted  him  on  the  head, 
and  smiled  again,  whenever  he  said  anything  about 
the  night  of  the  murder. 

But  Warren  had  not  been  idle  during  these  weeks. 
He  had  been  making  a  canvas  boat  in  the  barn- 
workshop,  from  plans  and  specifications  in  a  boys’ 
book  presented  to  him  by  Sheriff  Apple. 

The  other  boys  came  often  and  sat  long,  proffer¬ 
ing  advice  and  assistance.  Warren  secretly  con- 
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sidered  himself  a  superior  workman  and  allowed 
only  Dord  to  lend  a  hand  occasionally. 

Sheriff  Apple  himself  dropped  in  now  and  then 
to  help  him  over  the  difficult  parts  of  the  construc¬ 
tion,  and  to  chat  about  the  Flinders’  case. 

“Sure  you  and  your  father  have  told  me  every¬ 
thing  about  those  men  in  the  orchard?”  he  queried 
one  afternoon,  as  he  watched  Warren  putting  on 
the  last  coat  of  brown  linseed  oil.  “Crime  is  like 
one  of  these  wire  spring  mattresses.  You  can’t  hide 
it  nor  burn  it,  and  you  can’t  even  bury  it  without 
leaving  a  trail  as  wide  as  a  city  street.  We’ve  hit 
the  trail  all  right  in  what  you’ve  told  me  about  the 
shots  and  the  men,  but  so  far  it’s  a  trail  I’m  follow¬ 
ing  on  faith  in  your  story.  I’m  not  getting  any¬ 
where.” 

Warren  set  down  his  can  of  oil  and  smote  at  a 
bothersome  fly  on  his  cheek  with  the  back  of  his 
oily  hand.  Thoughtfully,  he  scratched  oil  into  his 
touseled  hair.  “I  wish  I  could  help  you.” 

“Suppose  I  didn’t  believe  your  story,”  continued 
Sheriff  Apple,  “how  would  you  go  to  work  to  prove 
it  to  me?” 

“The  fact  is,”  replied  Warren  dubiously,  “with 
everybody  tellin’  me  I  was  just  dreamin’  I  dunno 
about  it  myself.  I  just  dunno — I  dunno.” 

“Sure  about  those  two  shots?”  demanded  Sheriff 
Apple,  seriously  alarmed  for  a  moment. 

“Well,  if  I  wasn’t  dreamin’,  why  does  my  own 
father  an’  everybody  say  I  was?” 
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“You’re  a  boy,”  replied  the  Sheriff,  “and  you 
were  excited  and - ” 

“I  wasn’t  half  so  excited  as  my  father !”  Warren 
answered  with  some  heat. 

“Eh?  What’s  that?”  The  Sheriff  was  keenly 
alert  again.  “Your  father  was  excited?  What 
about?” 

“Huh !”  grunted  Warren.  “About  a  measly  little 
bird.  He  jumped  back  as  if  you’d  stuck  a  pin  into 
him  an’  cocked  both  barrels  of  his  shotgun  an’  got 
mad  at  me,  he  was  so  excited.  Huh !” 

“You  never  told  me  anything  about  that  before !” 

Warren  looked  a  trifle  guilty.  “Pa  was  ashamed 
of  himself.  He — he  mentioned  casual  to  me  not 
to  say  anything  about  that.” 

Sheriff  Apple  went  out  in  a  leisurely  way  and  dis¬ 
appeared  into  the  Flinders’  yard.  Warren  resumed 
his  oiling.  In  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  Sheriff 
returned.  “Tell  me  just  once  more  about  those 
shots.”  He  laughed  so  good-naturedly  that  War¬ 
ren  smiled  as  he  said  with  conviction,  “No  dreamin’ 
about  it,  Mr.  Apple.  One  bullet  hit  something  an’ 
the  other  went  wild  an’  whizzed.” 

“Dead  sure,  now?” 

“Sure  as  I’d  like  to  kill  that  fly,”  answered  War¬ 
ren,  making  a  vicious  dab  with  his  paint  brush. 
“Got  him!”  he  yelled  ecstatically.  “By  thunder,  I 
got  him  that  time !”  He  laughed  joyously  and  care¬ 
fully  scraped  the  remains  of  the  fly  from  his  brush. 

Sheriff  Apple  laughed  grimly.  “Well,  good-bye. 
I’ve  accounted  for  the  bullets  in  my  own  mind.  All 
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we  need  now  is  the  man  and  the  evidence — evidence 
that  a  tricky  lawyer  can’t  get  around.  It’ll  have  to 
be  a  confession,  I’m  guessing,  and  that’s  hard  to  get 
sometimes,  but,  as  surely  as  you  got  that  fly,  so 
surely  will  we  land  our  man — both  of  ’em.”  He 
turned  to  go.  “That  is,  if  you’re  sure  there  were 
two  of  them.” 

“It  was  just  like  this,”  said  Warren  explaining 
for  the  thousandth  time  as  it  seemed  to  him :  “First 
— ^kerslam!  Somebody  ran  into  the  gate.  Then  a 
man  hollered  gruff,  but  I  didn’t  make  out  what  he 
said.  Then,  quick  as  scat — ^bang — swat!  A  bullet 
hit  wood.” 

“I’ve  got  that  bullet  all  right,”  interrupted  the 
sheriff.  “Goon.” 

“Before  you  could  think  —  bang  —  zi-i-i-ing! 
Another  bullet  that  didn’t  hit  anything  but  air.” 

“Unless,”  argued  the  sheriff  with  a  smile,  “it 
happened  to  hit  something  from  which  it  glanced. 
A  little  twenty-two  bullet  wouldn’t  sing  much  unless 
it  was  going  end-over-end,  would  it?” 

“Just  what  I  thought  at  the  time  I” 

“Keep  right  on  thinking  so,”  laughed  Sheriff 
Apple.  “Your  boat’s  a  beauty.” 

“I’m  awfully  proud  to  have  you  say  so,”  answered 
Warren  feelingly.  “Wes  said  he  wouldn’t  risk  his 
concertina  in  her  for  a  farm  1” 

“By  the  way,”  said  Sheriff  Apple  as  he  was  about 
to  go,  “if  Mrs.  Flinders’  pistol  was  single  shot  and 
if  the  two  shots  came  as  close  together  as  you  say, 
how  could  she  reload  so  quickly?” 
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“She  couldn’t!”  replied  Warren.  “Oh!”  he  cried 
as  a  new  light  broke  in  upon  him.  “And  she  didn’t. 
Somebody  else  did  the  shooting!” 

“And,  in  that  case,”  said  the  sheriff,  “Detective 
Brown  will  say  that  the  empty  shell  in  her  target 
pistol  was  fired  in  the  house,  into  Mr.  Flinders,  and 
that  she  just  ran  out  the  back  door  and  fainted. 
How  are  we  going  to  prove  he  is  not  correct?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  leaving  out  your  two  pistol  shots, 
that’s  just  what  Detective  Brown  is  saying.  Even 
if  I  knew  precisely  where  and  who  your  men  are,  I 
couldn’t  very  well  arrest  them  without  more  evi¬ 
dence,  could  I  ?” 

“I — I  dunno,”  answered  Warren  earnestly.  “I 
just  don’t  know  what  to  think.” 

“Of  course,  I  could  arrest  them  on  suspicion,  but 
that’s  against  my  principles.  Many  a  poor  fellow 
has  been  jailed  on  suspicion  and  held  as  long  as 
eighteen  months  and  then,  nothing  being  proved 
against  him,  has  had  to  be  turned  loose  again. 
That’s  bad  work  all  around — bad  for  an  officer  and 
bad  for  the  man.  I’d  rather  let  a  man  get  clean 
away  than  make  any  such  mistake  as  that.  Not  that 
I  would  ask  for  conclusive  evidence,”  laughed  the 
sheriff,  “but  I  must  have  something  more  than  I’ve 
got  so  far.  Good-by.” 

There  came  a  proud  morning  soon  after  the 
Fourth  of  July  celebration,  when  Dord,  Wesley, 
Hugh  and  Warren  marched  away  westward,  taking 
turns,  two  at  a  time,  in  carrying  the  trim  little  can¬ 
vas  boat  to  the  canals. 
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The  First  Canal  ran  along  the  westernmost  resi¬ 
dence  limit.  Half  a  mile  farther  westward,  the 
Second  Canal  ran  parallel  with  it,  and  still  farther 
westward  the  Third  Canal,  and  finally  the  Jordan 
River. 

They  launched  the  craft  on  the  Second  Canal.  It 
swam  buoyantly,  like  a  duck  in  its  native  element. 
The  boys  let  out  a  triumphant  yell,  and  piled  into 
the  boat  despite  Warren’s  frantic  efforts  to  hold 
them  back.  Wesley  only  saved  his  concertina  by 
tossing  it  ashore  as  the  boat  careened  and  upset, 
spilling  them  into  the  turbid  waters  immediately. 

Warren  took  command  as  the  others  waded 
ashore.  The  boat  was  designed  for  two  persons 
comfortably.  Warren  soon  got  the  hang  of  the 
double-bladed  paddle,  and  slid  along  downstream 
at  a  rapid  pace,  the  others  trotting  along  the  canal 
banks  and  shouting  advice  and  encouragement  until 
they  came  to  the  first  bridge. 

Warren  ran  the  boat’s  nose  into  the  bank  and 
took  on  Dord.  At  the  next  bridge,  he  took  on 
Hugh.  The  boat  carried  three  so  well  that  he  invited 
Wesley  to  come  aboard  at  the  next  bridge. 

Wesley,  however,  declined  to  risk  his  beloved  con¬ 
certina  again,  and  insisted  upon  Dord’s  getting  out 
before  he  would  get  in  himself.  Dord  marched 
along  the  canal  bank  testing  the  concertina  against 
Wesley’s  mild  protests.  Wesley  did  not  want 
another  repair  bill. 

Thus  they  navigated  the  boat  clear  out  into  the 
salt  grass  meadows  northwest  of  the  city.  If  they 
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were  to  reach  their  destination  without  separating, 
they  must  all  four  get  aboard  at  once,  for  they  could 
not  cross  the  intervening  swamp  between  them  and 
Hot  Spring  Lake  on  foot.  The  swamp  was  only 
about  three  miles  ahead  of  them,  and  Warren  gave 
Wesley  fair  warning  that  he  must  risk  his  concertina. 

Wesley,  however,  declined  to  do  so,  and  Warren 
went  with  him  to  the  old  smelter  near  at  hand  to 
hide  the  instrument.  There  was  an  old  flume  com¬ 
ing  out  from  under  the  ground  near  the  south  base¬ 
ment  door  of  the  great,  odd-looking  brick  building. 
Warren  knew  a  place  where  there  were  some  loose 
boards  on  top,  near  the  edge  of  a  pile  of  fine,  crushed 
ore  beside  the  deserted  smelter. 

With  the  concertina  thus  safely  concealed  in  the 
flume,  and  the  ore  scraped  back  over  the  loose 
boards,  Warren  and  Wesley  returned  to  the  canal. 
All  four  boys  got  safely  into  the  boat  and,  paddling 
cautiously,  soon  felt  themselves  able  to  cross  the 
dangerous  mud  and  weeds  of  the  swamp. 

Even  with  all  their  confidence  and  care,  the  pas¬ 
sage  was  dangerous.  The  mud  was  bottomless  and 
the  weeds  would  have  tied  up  the  best  swimmer. 
They  breathed  more  freely  when  they  had  passed 
this  treacherous  part  of  their  voyage.  Even  at  the 
last  moment,  when  they  had  safely  reached  the  cat¬ 
tail  rushes,  they  were  terrorized  of  a  sudden  by  an 
unexpected  rush  and  flight  of  four  splendid  wild 
ducks  that  whirred  from  the  tules  and  passed  close 
over  their  heads. 

Laughing  and  gasping  in  nervous  scare,  they 
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floated  slowly  between  tall  walls  of  rushes,  upon 
which  thousands  of  blackbirds  swayed  and  sang  and 
rose  and  whirled  about  in  clouds,  only  to  settle  down 
and  sing  and  sway  again  as  the  intruding  boat  glided 
into  their  retreat. 

Wesley  burst  into  his  blackbird  song  and  taught 
it  to  the  other  boys  line  upon  line. 

“Schoolbooks  has  consid’ble  gush, 

’Bout  skylarks  soarin’  in  th’  cloud, 

But  give  to  me  the  cat-tail  rush, 

Th’  shiny  blackbird  singin’  proud. 

His  voice  is  like  a  melon  mush. 

He  makes  his  music  good  an’  loud. 

My  concertina  quick  I’ll  hush. 

When  blackbirds  sway  in  a  chortlin’  crowd ! 

Look  at  him  teeterin’  proud  as  a  beadle — 
0-ka-lee,  o-ka-lee,  o-ka-lee-dee-dle ! 

Ever  hear  birdie  more  lusciously  wheedle? 
O-ka-lee,  o-ka-lee,  o-ka-lee-dee-dle!’’ 

Then  the  crew  of  the  canvas  boat  fell  a-laughing 
hilariously  and  but  for  the  skill  which  they  had  been 
acquiring,  the  boat  might  have  spilled  them  out 
among  the  rushes.  Three  was  more  than  a  normal 
load  for  the  small  craft,  and  four  was  just  enough 
of  an  overload  to  make  her  roll  and  lurch  gunwale 
under  on  the  least  provocation.  Crossing  the  swamp 
had  been  more  risky  than  any  of  them  had  quite 
suspected. 

Warren’s  double-bladed  paddle  finally  struck 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  tules  which  was  solid 
enough  to  allow  a  landing  and  exploration,  and  for 
hours  the  boys  wandered  among  the  nests  of  ducks. 
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snipes,  and  other  game  birds  as  well  as  those  of  the 
despised  mud  hens,  and  the  houses  of  muskrats. 

“I  wonder,”  drawled  Wesley  meditatively,  “why 
the  market  hunters  don’t  come  up  to  this  end  of  the 
lake  an’  spoil  all  this?”  He  splashed  away  with 
Warren  through  the  rushes  toward  the  open  waters 
of  Hot  Spring  Lake  to  find  out. 

The  explanation  appeared  simple  enough.  At 
the  edge  of  the  rushes,  between  them  and  the  clear 
water,  were  acres  and  acres  of  weeds  floating  slug¬ 
gishly  above  bottomless  mud.  To  row  or  paddle 
or  even  to  punt  a  boat  through  or  over  them  was 
almost  impossible.  “An’  the  weeds  stop  us  right 
here,  an’  we’ll  have  to  go  back  the  way  we  came 
ourselves,”  said  Warren. 

The  market  hunters  lived  for  the  most  part  at 
the  opposite,  the  northern  end  of  Hot  Spring  Lake, 
so  that  even  to  their  flat-bottomed  duck  boats,  these 
preserves  were  practically  inaccessible.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  hunters  themselves  were  quite  content  to 
leave  these  nesting  grounds  undisturbed. 

Dord  and  Hugh  joined  Wesley  and  Warren  and 
all  four  waded  along  the  narrow  margin  of  half- 
sandy  bottom  at  the  edge  of  the  rushes,  trying  the 
quality  of  the  mud  which  lay  touching  the  sand  along 
a  sharp  line  of  demarkation.  Dord  waded  into  it 
and  sank  immediately  to  his  armpits  and  had  to  be 
helped  out  in  a  hurry  lest  he  sink  out  of  sight. 

“Gee!”  he  cried,  panting  and  scared  and  muddy. 
“I’m  gettin’  afraid  to  look  at  the  mud  an’  weeds 
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any  more.  Wonder  if  there  is  any  bottom  out 
there  ?” 

“Wa-a-al,”  drawled  Wesley,  “we  might  keep  on 
throwin’  you  in  and  draggin’  you  out  an’  so  dredge 
down  an’  see.  You’ve  got  most  of  the  mud  on  your¬ 
self  already.” 

“We’ll  soon  clean  him  up  all  right!”  Hugh  fol¬ 
lowed  this  businesslike  announcement  by  splashing 
water  generously  upon  Dord  and  the  others  fell  to 
with  a  will  and  washed  him  clean  despite  his  vigor¬ 
ous,  gasping  protests — protests  which  ended  in 
another  general  laughing  fit  for  all  hands — one  of 
those  fits  that  start  from  nothing,  convulse  a  group 
of  congenial  spirits  until  the  tears  drip  and  the 
knees  wobble,  and  then,  when  everyone  is  weak, 
burst  out  uncontrollably  over  and  over  again.  Silly  ? 
Oh,  yes ;  but  the  best  fun  in  the  whole  wide  world, 
and  not  money  enough  in  King  Solomon’s  mines  to 
buy  one  such  howling  orgy  of  idiotic  enjoyment! 

“Gee,  but  I’m  wet!”  gasped  Dord  when  they  had 
settled  down  to  a  tearful  quiet.  That  was  enough. 
Off  they  went  again  into  another  spasm. 

“Better  find  a  place  where  we  can  lay  him  out 
in  the  sun  to  dry!”  drawled  Wesley.  One  more 
convulsive,  yelling  shriek  as  they  went  stumbling 
back  toward  the  boat.  “An’  here’s  the  very  place,” 
he  announced,  throwing  himself  down,  still  laughing, 
on  a  bit  of  higher  ground  in  the  middle  of  a  small 
open  space.  “We’ll  make  him  a  royal  couch  among 
the  bulrushes!”  There  was  nothing  specially  funny 
in  this  remark,  but  the  whole  crew  fell  down  and 
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rolled  about  and  kicked  and  screamed  hysterically. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  medical  name  for  it;  if  so,  it 
ought  to  be  printed  in  gold  letters. 

Wesley  got  to  his  feet  at  last.  “It’s  kinder  wet 
if  it  is  dry  land,”  he  drawled. 

“Oh — oh — quit!”  gasped  Warren  holding  his 
sides  and  rolling  about  convulsively.  “I’m  sore 
all  over!” 

“Get  up  while  I  make  your  bed,”  commanded 
Wesley,  cutting  off  three  long,  slender,  tapering  tule 
rushes  and  slipping  them  beneath  Dord.  “This  is 
your  spring  mattress.” 

The  laughter  grew  feebler  and  subsided  gradually 
into  a  series  of  isolated  giggles  and  sudden  guffaws. 
The  other  boys  followed  Wesley’s  example  and  cut 
down  armsful  of  rushes  and,  spreading  them  out, 
made  comfortable  “spring  mattresses”  whereon  they 
sat  and  devoured  their  bread  and  lard  in  a  solemn, 
delightful  silence,  the  aftermath  of  their  spree  of 
laughter. 

“Gee!”  remarked  Dord,  as  the  blackbirds  once 
more  settled  down  all  about  them,  even  upon  the 
rushes  over  their  heads,  “Gee !  What  a  lot  of  black¬ 
birds — millions  an’  millions  an’  millions,  an’  not 
much  afraid  of  us  either.” 

“Nobody  ever  shoots  at  ’em  here,  I  guess,”  sug¬ 
gested  Warren. 

“Let’s  make  ’em  think  we’re  a  lot  of  meadow 
larks,”  drawled  Wesley  with  a  snicker.  “Bom-ba- 
lingo — watermelon  1” 

They  took  a  long  breath  and  sang  out  in  chorus. 
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“Bom-ba-lingo  —  watermelon!  Bom-ba-lingo  — 
watermelon !” 


*'  Bom  -  ba  •  lln- wa  -  ter-  mcron  *’ 


The  blackbirds  were  not  much  impressed,  and 
kept  up  their  own  incessant  chattering  and  swaying 
and  sang  their  own  melodious  notes,  “O-ka-lee,  o-ka- 
lee-dee-dle  1  O-ka-lee,  o-ka-lee-dee-dle  I” 

Again  the  boys  laughed,  less  hilariously  this  time. 
Warren  tumbled  at  full  length  upon  his  bed  of 
rushes  and  cried,  “Good-night!”  He  pulled  his 
little  peaked  hat  down  over  his  eyes,  clasped  his 
hands  on  his  stomach,  and  snored  loudly. 

The  time  for  laughter  was  ended.  Dord  an¬ 
nounced  emphatically  that  he  was  so  thirsty  he 
would  drink  the  slough  water  itself,  and  wandered 
off  to  find  an  open  place  where  he  might  carry  his 
threat  into  execution.  Germs  had  not  yet  been 
invented,  although  it  was  generally  understood  by 
the  boys  that  bad  water  made  you  sick. 

A  yell  from  Dord  brought  the  other  boys  scurry¬ 
ing  through  the  rushes  to  him,  and  the  blackbirds 
again  rose  in  chattering,  protesting  clouds  that  cast 
a  shadow. 

Dord  was  laying  full  length  on  the  ground  drink¬ 
ing  from  a  clear  spring  of  cold,  fresh  water  bub¬ 
bling  up  through  clean,  yellow  sand  in  a  small,  open 
space  in  the  rushes. 
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“Don’t  drink  it  all,”  admonished  Wesley  with  a 
grin. 

“Gee !  That’s  good  water,”  cried  Dord  sur¬ 
rendering  his  place  to  Hugh.  “Somebody  else 
knows  it’s  here,  too.  Look  at  the  way  the  rushes 
are  tramped  down  and  dried  out.” 

“I’ve  heard  of  there  bein’  a  spring  somewhere 
out  in  the  rushes  at  the  head  of  Hot  Spring  Lake,” 
said  Wesley. 

Their  thirst  quenched,  they  returned  to  their  com¬ 
fortable  resting  place  happy  and  lazy,  dropped 
down,  and  went  peacefully  to  sleep,  Dord  lying  in 
the  sunniest  place  so  as  to  dry  out;  not  that  being 
wet  mattered  much  in  that  climate  for  human  beings, 
but  it  was  the  accepted  idea  of  the  fitness  of  things 
to  be  dry  if  you  conveniently  could  be. 

The  blackbirds  now  had  things  their  own  way, 
and  settled  down  thickly  all  about  the  sleeping 
intruders.  An  inquisitive  mud  hen  waddled  out  of 
the  water  and  came  pecking  fearlessly  into  the  en¬ 
closure,  but  fled  startled,  flying  wildly  as  soon  as  she 
could  get  headway  by  running.  A  stately  curlew 
with  his  long  down-curving  beak  stalked  in  upon 
them  and  retired  precipitately,  almost  falling  over 
a  covey  of  jacksnipes  who  were  coming  leisurely  in 
his  wake.  Three  noisy  killdeer  snipes  came  talking 
among  themselves  and  retreated  in  disorder.  Little 
green  water  snakes  scuttled  about.  Two  busy  little 
teal  ducks  rushed  on  swift  wings  to  alight  there, 
but  rose  again  straight  into  the  air  with  a  startled, 
“Quack,  quack!”  It  was  a  wonder  that  they  didn’t 
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turn  clear  over  on  their  backs  in  their  flight,  so 
perpendicularly  did  they  shoot  up  toward  the  sky. 

Warren  was  the  first  to  come  back  to  a  state  of 
semi-wakefulness.  He  felt  so  entirely  comfortable 
lying  there  in  the  baking  sunbeams  that  he  lay  quite 
still,  gazing  at  the  blackbirds  under  the  rim  of  his 
hat.  Their  incessant  chattering  and  singing  swal¬ 
lowed  him  up  in  a  monotonous,  melodious  din.  “I 
guess,”  he  thought  dreamily,  “this  is  just  the  way 
a  New  Orleans  nigger  feels  layin’  out  in  the  sun, 
from  what  Professor  Jaynes  said  about  niggers.” 

“Nigger!”  That  was  a  rough-sounding  name  to 
apply  to  a  colored  man,  especially  to  the  jolly  little 
colored  boy  who  went  to  the  same  school  with  him. 
“I  wonder  if  a  nigger  likes  to  be  called  a  nigger?” 
thought  Warren. 

As  he  lay  repeating  idle  questions  to  himself  and 
not  caring  a  feather  about  anything,  he  became 
aware  of  an  undercurrent  of  sound,  different  from 
the  blackbird  music,  different  from  any  bird  noises — 
an  undercurrent  of  human  speech  coming  from  the 
direction  of  the  spring. 

“Dord — drinking  again!”  He  made  the  com¬ 
ment  to  himself  and  raised  himself  idly  on  his 
elbow.  The  three  boys  were  there — he  counted 
them  to  make  sure,  and  then  rolled  over  to  listen 
intently.  Instantly,  the  blackbirds  above  his  head 
rose  and  fluttered  and  chattered  noisily. 

Listen  as  closely  as  he  could,  Warren  heard 
nothing  more.  “Another  dream!”  he  said  disgust- 
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edly,  and  then  added,  “No,  I’m  not  dreaming  all 
the  time!” 

Taking  advantage  of  the  disturbance  of  the  birds, 
he  edged  gently  to  the  rushes,  got  upon  his  hands 
and  knees,  and  crawled  cautiously  toward  the  spring. 
If  he  had  been  dreaming  again,  he  wanted  to  know 
it.  This  distrust  of  his  own  senses  must  not  become 
a  habit.  Seein’  things  at  night  was  all  right  to  talk 
about,  but  it  had  disadvantages. 

He  peered  cautiously  through  the  rushes.  The 
spring  was  boiling  silently  and  deliciously  all  by 
itself.  There  was  even  a  red-winged  blackbird 
saucily  dipping  his  beak  for  a  drink. 

A  feeling  of  genuine  dismay  crept  into  Warren’s 
breast.  Had  he,  after  all,  actually  dreamed  the 
sound  of  human  voices?  This  was  too  much  like 
a  disease.  Perhaps  he  ought  to  see  the  doctor 
about  it. 

He  was  on  the  very  point  of  getting  to  his  feet, 
when  out  from  the  rushes  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  spring  came  a  villainous-looking  man  with  a 
small  frying  pan  in  one  hand  and  an  empty  tomato 
can  in  the  other. 

Warren  crouched  low  and  held  his  breath. 
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Warren  was  clearly  conscious  of  two  things — 
the  circling  blackbirds  over  the  man’s  head,  and  a 
vague  certainty  that  he  had  seen  that  man  some¬ 
where  before.  Also  he  felt  terrified. 

Blue  overalls,  an  indescribably  dirty,  wooleny- 
looking  shirt,  and  a  small,  dirty  felt  hat,  somewhat 
like  Warren’s  in  appearance — these  were  the  man’s 
clothing.  Bare,  sun-browned  legs  and  arms  pro¬ 
truded  from  their  scant  covering,  and  his  shirt,  open 
at  the  throat,  disclosed  a  hairy  chest  that  carried 
a  suggestion  of  strength  and  ferocity. 

His  face,  too,  was  enough  to  scare  an  ordinary 
boy.  A  black,  stubbly,  unkempt  beard,  streaked 
unpleasantly  with  straggling  lines  of  gray  on  either 
side,  covered  his  face  to  his  cheek  bones,  so  that  his 
cheeks  showed  only  as  two  sun-inflamed  patches  of 
red  just  under  and  out  from  his  deep-set,  close- 
together  little  eyes.  The  man’s  eyes  themselves  had 
a  metallic  sort  of  glitter  like  a  rattlesnake’s.  Not 
for  a  full-rigged  ship  would  Warren  have  disclosed 
himself  to  that  man.  Much  as  he  hated  and  feared 
snakes,  he  decided  mentally  that  he  would  prefer 
meeting  a  rattler  any  day. 

eo 
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The  man  rinsed  his  frying  pan  in  the  spring,  dip¬ 
ping  water  with  the  tomato  can  and  scouring  with 
the  sand. 

Presently,  the  rushes  parted  and  another,  younger, 
smaller,  weaker  man  appeared  and  stood  beside  the 
first  man. 

The  two  were  opposites  in  manner  and  appear¬ 
ance,  save  for  their  nondescript  clothing.  The  new¬ 
comer  was  hesitant  in  speech  and  gesture  and  poise. 
His  face,  which  seemed  beardless  at  first  glance, 
was  covered  irregularly  with  a  thin,  white  stubble 
of  many  days’  growth,  as  if  he  was  accustomed  to 
shave  but  had  not  seen  a  barber  shop  for  weeks. 
His  eyes  wandered  restlessly,  and  his  fingers  twisted 
themselves  nervously,  each  hand  helping  the  other 
at  intervals. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  suddenly  de¬ 
manded  the  big  man.  A  shoot  of  recognition  went 
through  Warren  and  thrilled  all  the  way  down  his 
backbone.  That  voice  was  of  a  pitch  and  quality 
which  he  knew — had  heard — somewhere — ^yes,  there 
in  the  orchard — on  that  night!  “Dreaming?  Well, 
I  guess  not!” 

The  little  man  made  a  quick,  nervous,  appealing 
gesture.  “I — I  can’t  stand  it.  Bill.” 

“Brace  up !”  commanded  the  first  man,  rising  sud¬ 
denly  to  his  feet  and  glowering  upon  his  weak 
companion. 

“I — I  can’t.  Bill.  I — I’m  gittin’  all  shaky  an’  I’m 
catchin’  fever  layin’  out  here  in  the  swamp.  Bill.” 

“Don’t  be  a  dead  cat,  says  I,”  answered  the  big 
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man.  “Keep  on  bein’  a  dead  cat,  says  I — a  dead 
cat — an’  I’ll  go  off  an’  leave  you  to  yourself — all 
alone,  says  I.’’ 

“Don’t  do  that.  Bill.  Don’t  you  do  that  to  me, 
Bill.  Don’t  break  the  heart  in  me.  Bill.  I’ve  stood 
by  you.  Bill,  an’— - ’’ 

“A  dead  cat,  says  I — a  dead  cat.  Quite  dead, 
says  I.’’  The  big  man  turned  to  go,  caught  his 
head-gear  on  the  rushes,  and  the  little  hat  tumbled 
off  his  head.  He  caught  it  deftly  in  the  small  frying 
pan.  In  that  instant  Warren  knew  him  by  name — 
Bill  Andrews,  of  Fremont  Island. 

Warren  had  caught  one  glimpse  of  Bill  Andrews 
a  year  ago  while  on  a  voyage  with  Professor  Jaynes, 
Dord,  and  Wesley  to  Hat  Island  in  quest  of  speci¬ 
mens.  They  had  stopped  at  Fremont  Island  in 
Great  Salt  Lake,  and  had  seen  Bill  Andrews  loading 
sheep  with  the  crew  of  the  clumsy  old  cattle  boat — 
aloof,  sullen,  not  at  one  even  with  that  rough  crew. 

Fremont  Island  may  be  seen  by  passengers  on 
the  railway  that  now  runs  across  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  from  Ogden  to  the  endless,  level  desert  west 
of  the  lake.  The  Island  is  high,  barren,  and  deso¬ 
late.  It  lies  a  few  miles  to  the  south,  off  the  line 
of  the  present  railway. 

It  struck  Warren  as  odd  that  the  man  whom  he 
had  seen  loading  sheep  on  Fremont  Island,  forty 
miles  or  more  across  the  swamps,  the  alkali  flats, 
and  the  bitter  waters  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  should  be 
standing  there  in  the  rushes  of  Hot  Spring  Lake 
catching  his  little  clown  hat  in  a  frying  pan,  and 
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glowering  over  a  weak  little  man  who  was  evidently 
afraid  of  him  and  yet  loved  him  after  his  own  weak 
fashion. 

Bill  Andrews  had  a  certain  dignity  of  size  and 
power  about  him.  His  entirely  bald  head,  white 
and  almost  ghastly  in  contrast  with  the  highly  col¬ 
ored  lower  portion  of  his  brow  and  cheeks  and 
beard,  was  unmistakable.  In  profile  he  looked  for 
all  the  world  like  a  down-and-out  college  president 
or  an  outcast  politician  of  the  judicial  order.  There 
was  a  certain  nobility  of  outline  of  nose  and  fore¬ 
head,  and  a  certain  air  of  defiance  about  his  erect 
carriage,  which  suggested  that  he  might  have  been 
a  man  of  consequence  at  some  remote  time  in  his 
career. 

“We’ll  open  a  can  o’  beans,”  said  Bill  Andrews. 
“When  your  belly’s  full,  maybe  ye  wont  act  like  a 
dead  cat — or  maybe  not  even  like  a  sick  cat,  says 
I — a  very  sick  cat.”  He  turned  and  strode  away 
through  the  rushes,  still  carrying  his  hat  in  the 
frying  pan. 

The  weak  little  man  sank  down  on  his  knees 
beside  the  spring  and  made  as  if  to  drink,  but  did 
not.  Instead,  he  fell  to  whimpering,  the  tears 
rolling  slowly  down  his  pale  cheeks. 

Warren  was  disgusted.  A  man  crying  1  He 
turned  quickly  and  crawled  rapidly  away  through 
the  rushes.  The  little  man  paid  no  heed  to  the 
startled  blackbirds.  Warren  reached  the  other  boys 
safely,  but  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  they  were 
awake  and  already  talking  and  laughing  drowsily. 
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Warren’s  white  face  and  stuttering  excitement  com¬ 
manded  their  undivided  attention  as  he  told  them 
what  he  had  seen. 

Wesley  and  Dord  remembered  Bill  Andrews 
plainly  enough  the  moment  Warren  mentioned  his 
bald  head.  Hugh  had  not  been  with  Professor 
Jaynes  on  that  Fremont  Island  trip. 

“What’s  Bill  Andrews  doin’  here?”  demanded 
Dord. 

“Bill  Andrews — ”  whispered  Warren  in  almost 
hysterical  excitement,  “Bill  Andrews  was  the  man 
in  our  orchard  that  night,  an’  I’m  ’most  sure  that 
little  feller  was  the  man  with  him — the  man  that 
busted  the  clothesline  with  runnin’  into  it.” 

“How  do  you  know?”  demanded  Hugh.  Hugh’s 
father  was  a  canny  Scot  and  Hugh  had  inherited 
his  desire  for  certainty. 

“I  just  know  it,”  answered  Warren  positively. 

“How?”  repeated  Hugh. 

“His — his  voice,  for  one  thing — and — and,  why 
Bill  Andrews  is  just  the  feller  to  do  a  thing  like 
that — cold-blooded.” 

Hugh  was  not  convinced.  “Sheriff  Apple  has 
never  said  anything  about  Bill  Andrews,  an’  if  Bill 
Andrews  had  any  reason  to  want  to  kill  old  man 
Flinders - ” 

Wesley  lurched  forward  and  spoke  excitedly,  all 
the  drawl  gone  from  his  placid  voice.  “Bill  Andrews 
did  have  a  reason  for  killing  old  man  Flinders.  My 
father  says  so.  My  father  works  in  a  bank  an’  he 
knows.  Bill  Andrews  an’  old  man  Flinders  were 
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pards — in  a  mine — in  Colorado — long  ago.  Bill 
Andrews  was  some  sort  of  minin’  engineer  or  some¬ 
thing.  Old  man  Flinders  cheated  him  out  of  his 
share  of  their  mine.  My  father  knows  all  about 
that.  I’ve  heard  him  tell  it  lots  of  times.” 

‘‘Why  didn’t  he  tell  that  to  Sheriff  Apple?”  de¬ 
manded  Warren. 

‘‘Sheriff  Apple  never  asked  him,”  replied  Wesley; 
‘‘an’  my  father  never  butts  in  where  he  isn’t  asked.” 
That  was  an  exact  description  of  the  mild-mannered, 
lovable  gentleman  whom  Wesley  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  for  a  parent. 

“Gee!”  gasped  Dord;  and  they  all  fell  silent, 
looking  at  each  other.  “I  guess — I  guess  we’d 
better  make  tracks,”  he  said  in  a  scared  voice  a 
moment  later. 

“Go  away  an’  leave  Bill  Andrews  to  escape?” 
demanded  Hugh.  “I  guess  not!” 

“What’ll  we  do?” 

“Do?  Why,  two  of  us’ll  take  Warren’s  boat 
and  go  for  Sheriff  Apple,  an’  two  of  us’ll  stay  here 
and  see  that  Bill  Andrews  doesn’t  escape.” 

It  was  a  simple  plan  in  the  telling,  but  fraught 
with  difficulties,  the  first  of  which  was  the  launching 
of  the  canvas  boat.  That  would  be  sure  to  stir 
up  the  blackbirds,  and  Bill  Andrews  might  come 
over  to  see  about  it  and — the  possible  consequences 
were  not  even  to  be  talked  about! 

Nothing  better  being  suggested,  Hugh  decided 
without  consultation  with  the  others  that  he  and 
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Warren  should  stay  on  guard,  while  Wesley  and 
Dord  should  paddle  away  for  Mr.  Apple. 

Warren  argued  that  he  himself  ought  to  go  after 
the  sheriff,  inasmuch  as  the  boat  was  his  and  he 
could  use  the  paddle  better  than  Dord  or  Wesley; 
but  it  was  a  vain  argument.  Hugh’s  Scottish  fight¬ 
ing  blood  gave  him  the  leadership  without  question 
in  such  an  emergency. 

Wesley  and  Dord  crept  to  the  edge  of  the  water 
and  got  the  boat  safely  afloat  and  themselves  seated 
for  their  perilous  start;  but  not  without  arousing 
the  suspicions  of  Bill  Andrews.  The  boys  heard 
him  come  crashing  through  the  rushes,  and  saw  the 
wild  flight  of  the  blackbirds  as  he  advanced. 

Warren  and  Hugh  would  have  leaped  aboard  the 
boat,  but  Dord  hastily  paddled  away.  In  a  wild 
panic,  Hugh  kicked  the  piles  of  cut  rushes  into  a 
confused,  scattered  jumble  and  dove  into  the  con¬ 
cealment  of  the  standing  tules  at  the  south  edge  of 
their  noonday  resting  place.  Warren  went  head¬ 
long  into  the  same  concealment  at  the  north  end. 

In  the  next  instant.  Bill  Andrews  strode  into  the 
open  space.  He  caught  sight  of  the  boat,  and  ducked 
for  concealment  himself.  Wesley  had  caught  one 
glimpse  of  Bill  Andrews’  hat.  In  desperation,  on 
the  supposition  that  Andrews  would  not  want  to 
be  discovered,  Wesley  lifted  up  his  voice  in  the 
chorus  of  his  blackbird  song,  “0-ka-lee,  o-ka-lee, 
o-ka-lee-dee-dle!”  and  yelled  it  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs. 

It  was  a  quavering  voice  for  all  its  shrill  volume, 
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but  it  had  its  effect.  The  little  man  came  timidly 
into  the  open  space  and  Bill  Andrews  jerked  him 
off  his  feet  without  ceremony.  “Drop  down,  you 
idiot — down  with  you  I”  The  little  man  tumbled  in 
a  heap  perforce. 

Four  people  thus  listened  with  very  different  emo¬ 
tions  to  Wesley’s  shaky  voice  as  it  drifted  away 
up  the  water  lane  between  the  rushes  and  grew 
faint  in  the  distance. 

“Kids  I”  cried  Bill  Andrews  in  a  disgusted  voice. 
He  rose  and  peered  through  the  rushes.  “Kids!” 
he  repeated,  as  he  strode  through,  almost  treading 
on  Hugh. 

He  was  gone  a  long  time.  At  last,  they  heard  him 
coming  back  with  no  attempt  to  keep  quiet.  That 
was  something,  at  least.  It  indicated  that  he  had 
no  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  Warren  and  Hugh. 

“Kids!”  he  cried  again  as  he  came  into  the  little 
enclosure  and  dropped  down  upon  a  pile  of  rushes. 
“They’ve  landed  up  there  above  the  slough  an’  left 
their  boat.”  He  pulled  out  a  very  flat  bag  of  to¬ 
bacco  and  partly  filled  his  pipe.  “Kids !  What  do 
kids  want  around  here  ?”  Then  he  smoked  in  silence, 
paying  no  attention  to  his  companion. 

By  and  by,  he  spoke  up  sharply.  “If  we  could 
get  that  boat — ”  He  looked  at  the  weak  little  man, 
and  muttered  under  his  breath,  “A  sick  cat,  says 
I — a  sick  cat!” 

After  another  interminable  silence,  he  addressed 
the  little  man  again:  “We’ve  got  to  get  that  boat. 
We’ve  got  to  keep  them  kids  out  o’  this  place  an’ 
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maybe  we’ve  got  to  git  out  o’  this  place  ourselves. 
It’s  a  safe  bet  them  kids’ll  be  down  here  again  if 
we  give  ’em  a  chance,  an’  it’s  a  safe  bet  they  knows 
about  this  here  water  supply  o’  ourn.  A  safe  bet, 
says  I — oh,  a  most  safe  bet.” 

He  stopped,  looked  at  the  little  man,  knocked  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe  into  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
tossed  them  away,  wiped  his  hand  on  his  trousers, 
and  put  his  pipe  in  his  pocket.  “Oh,  says  I,  it’s  a 
sick  cat  all  right  enough.” 

“Don’t  say  that.  Bill.  I  don’t  like  for  you  to 
talk  to  me  like  I  was  no  good.”  The  little  man 
whimpered,  and  Warren  had  a  ghastly  fear  of 
seeing  his  tears  flow  again. 

There  was  a  snarl  in  Bill  Andrews’  voice.  “What’s 
th’  use  tryin’  to  put  life  in  a  sick  cat,  says  I — a  dead 
cat,  says  I — nothin’  but  a  dead  cat?” 

He  stretched  himself  out,  rearranged  the  rushes 
by  rubbing  his  body  about  for  a  moment,  and  fell 
into  a  sleep,  snoring  loudly,  and  coughing  at  inter¬ 
vals  like  a  horse  trying  to  loosen  a  barley  tip  stuck 
in  its  throat. 

After  a  long  time,  the  little  man  rose  and  walked 
about  hesitantly.  Instantly,  Bill  Andrews  was  awake 
and  had  him  by  the  leg.  “Lay  easy,  says  I.  Don’t 
be  givin’  me  heart  disease,  says  I.  How  should  I 
know  it  wasn’t  them  kids  cornin’  back?  How  should 
I  know  it  was  dear  Sweetheart,  says  I  ?” 

“I — I  didn’t  mean  no  harm.  Bill.  Strike  me  dead 
if  I  meant  any  harm.”  He  fell  whimpering  upon 
the  rushes. 
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The  name  “Sweetheart”  struck  Hugh’s  funny 
bone  even  in  his  distressed  position  and  condition, 
and  he  grinned  in  spite  of  himself,  repeating  it  tc 
himself,  “Sweetheart!  Sweetheart!” 

Bill  Andrews  thrust  the  little  man  violently  from 
him :  “Go  to  sleep,  Sweetheart,  says  I.  Even  a  cat 
needs  sleep — even  a  sick  cat,  says  I.” 

After  a  long  time,  when  Bill  Andrews  was  again 
snoring  and  snorting  and  coughing,  the  little  man 
lay  down  on  his  back,  and  fell  into  a  restless,  whim¬ 
pering  sleep. 


CHAPTER  VII 


MAROONED 

An  afternoon  on  your  stomach,  on  wet,  soggy 
ground,  afraid  even  to  breathe  freely,  is  harder 
work  than  sitting  around  doing  nothing  on  a  hot 
day.  To  Warren  and  Hugh,  the  hours  stretched 
into  geologic  ages.  It  grew  into  a  conviction  with 
Warren  that  he  must  do  something  sooner  or  later 
— anything — to  relieve  the  situation,  even  if  Bill 
Andrews  should  waken  and  seize  him  in  consequence. 

Warren  was  having  woes  unspeakable  with  a 
colony  of  small  water  snakes  whose  home  he  had 
invaded.  Snakes  were  Warren’s  special  aversion, 
and  he  had  well-nigh  yelled  in  horror  when  the  first 
green,  clammy  creature  had  flashed  across  his  wrists 
under  his  very  eyes.  It  mattered  little  that  the 
snakes  were  harmless  enough  in  themselves,  it  was 
the  feel  of  them!  The  first  one  that  explored  War¬ 
ren’s  feet  and  ankles  led  him  to  kick  out  savagely, 
but  Bill  Andrews  had  wakened  and  sat  up  suddenly 
at  the  same  instant,  so  Warren  hugged  the  ground 
and  determined  to  keep  still  after  that  experience. 
He  even  allowed  an  inquisitive  youngster  of  a  snake 
to  crawl  leisurely  up  one  leg  of  his  trousers  and 
under  his  shirt  and  out  at  the  collar  without  a  yell. 
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Hugh  was  having  his  troubles  too.  Bugs  and 
wrigglers  seemed  to  be  all  over  him.  He  endured 
an  occasional  stray  snake  without  squirming.  Hugh 
didn’t  mind  snakes,  but  when  a  small  leech  began 
to  crawl  along  his  cheek  exploring  for  a  good  place 
to  begin  operations,  he  had  to  exercise  all  his  powers 
of  self-restraint.  Even  so,  his  hand  stole  softly  to 
his  face  and  his  fingers  tugged  at  the  little  creature 
and  pulled  it  off  after  a  struggle.  Another  one  had 
meantime  attached  itself  to  his  other  cheek  and  was 
calmly  sucking  his  blood  and  enjoying  itself,  suc¬ 
cessfully  resisting  his  half-hearted  efforts  to  brush  it 
away.  A  bloodsucker  was  bad  enough  anyhow,  but 
this  cold,  calculating  crawl  of  the  clammy  little 
monsters!  Hugh  thought  of  a  lot  of  things  to 
himself. 

About  sunset,  when,  according  to  their  calcula¬ 
tions,  Wesley  and  Dord  should  long  since  have 
returned  with  the  sheriff,  the  mosquitos  came  out 
in  regiments  and  battalions.  Telling  about  it  after¬ 
ward — and  bragging  a  little,  too ! — Hugh  and  War¬ 
ren  agreed  that  this  was  the  worst  of  the  whole 
afternoon.  The  only  redeeming  feature  about  the 
pests  was  that  they  finally  wakened  Bill  Andrews. 

There  was  something  disconcerting  about  the  way 
Andrews  came  from  slumberland,  abruptly,  wide 
awake  instantly,  even  though  his  last  breath  had 
been  a  snore. 

He  reached  over  and  kicked  his  companion  awake. 
“Git  up  I”  He  himself  rose  to  his  feet  and  strode 
away  through  the  rushes,  slapping  an  occasional 
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mosquito  to  death  on  his  arms  and  legs.  His  face 
was  mosquito-proof. 

The  little  man  sat  up  shivering,  a  huddled,  piti¬ 
able  bundle  of  humanity.  Hugh  had  one  wild  impulse 
to  rush  out  and  capture  him  then  and  there,  but 
wisely  suppressed  it.  Wisely,  indeed,  for  when  the 
little  man  had  gone  away  slowly  in  the  wake  of 
Bill  Andrews,  and  Hugh  tried  to  get  up,  he  found 
himself  momentarily  helpless,  his  aching  muscles 
refusing  obedience. 

Warren,  meantime,  had  crawled  painfully  out  and 
was  getting  stiffly  and  uncertainly  to  his  feet,  lurch¬ 
ing  about  like  a  drunken  man.  They  met  and  looked 
sympathetically  at  each  other.  “There — there’s  a 
bloodsucker  on  your  face,  Hugh,”  said  Warren; 
and  he  worked  at  it  with  stiffened  fingers  until  he 
had  relieved  Hugh  of  his  decoration. 

Then  Warren  himself  let  out  a  stifled  whoop  of 
horror  as  a  belated  snake  scuttled  through  a  hole 
in  the  pocket  of  his  pants  and  down  his  leg  to  safety. 
Both  boys  dropped  down  and  listened  in  an  agony 
of  fear  lest  the  disturbance  of  the  blackbirds  and 
Warren’s  stifled  yell  had  attracted  attention. 

Had  there  been  any  feasible  method  of  escape,  it 
is  safe  to  say  the  boys  would  have  left  Bill  Andrews 
and  his  companion  to  their  own  devices. 

A  light  breeze  from  the  mountains  brought  a 
fresh  army  of  mosquitoes  drifting  upon  them.  They 
tied  their  bandanas  closely  over  their  necks  and  faces 
and  fought  the  persistent  little  insects  as  silently  as 
they  could. 
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Suddenly,  Hugh  sniffed  the  air.  “Coffee  1” 

“How  could  they  make  a  fire  in  all  this  wet?” 

“Smell!” 

Warren  wrinkled  his  nose  and  opened  his  mouth. 
“My,  but  it  smells  good !  Seems  like  I  smell  bacon, 
too!” 

Evidently,  food  and  drink  had  a  good  effect  upon 
Andrews,  for  his  gruff  voice  could  be  heard  occa¬ 
sionally  in  something  like  a  laugh,  and  a  steady 
stream  of  talk  began  to  flow  monotonously  from 
that  direction. 

After  some  time,  there  followed  a  long,  aching 
silence. 

“Smoking!”  said  Hugh  as  he  smote  mosquitoes 
lustily,  and  sniffed  the  air  between  times. 

“That’ll  take  a  half  an  hour,”  said  Warren. 
“That’s  just  how  long  my  father’s  cigar  lasts.  I’ve 
timed  it  to  see  how  long  I’d  have  to  stand  it.  I 
don’t  like  the  smoke  when  I’m  studyin’  nights.” 

“Bill  Andrews  isn’t  smokin’  a  cigar,”  said  Hugh 
with  conviction.  “That’s  a  pipe — a  nasty,  old  pipe. 
Smell  it!” 

“Well,  isn’t  it  just  the  same?”  demanded  Warren. 
“You  ought  to  know.  Your  father  smokes  a  pipe.” 

“I  never  timed  it,”  answered  Hugh.  “I  will 
next  time  if  I  remember. 

The  pipe  lasted  long  enough  in  any  event.  After 
it  had  gone  out,  the  boys  heard  the  men  moving 
about,  tossing  their  frying  pan  and  tin  cans  down, 
and  then  they  seemed  to  be  moving  away. 

“Quick!”  cried  Hugh.  “We’ve  got  to  follow 
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close  to  find  our  way  through  the  swamp  if  there  is 
any  way.  They  got  in  here  somehow  or  other  after 
we  went  to  sleep  this  afternoon.” 

“Maybe  they’ve  got  a  boat,”  suggested  Warren 
as  they  plunged  into  the  rushes  to  take  advantage 
of  the  disturbance  already  created  among  the 
blackbirds. 

The  boys  ran  past  the  spring  and  came  almost 
at  once  upon  what  was  evidently  the  men’s  camp. 
An  old  muskrat  house,  leveled  and  covered  with 
rushes,  formed  a  bed.  Above  this  a  tattered  quilt 
was  suspended  on  willow  sticks  to  form  a  sun  awn¬ 
ing.  A  square  patch  of  sand  held  loosely  in  place 
by  some  pieces  of  boards  formed  a  fireplace,  whereon 
were  the  blackening  coals  of  the  fire.  The  small 
frying  pan  and  some  empty  cans  were  thrown  in  a 
pile  beside  the  sand  heap. 

The  boys  took  in  these  details  at  a  glance,  and 
plunged  ahead  in  the  wake  of  the  two  men.  They 
could  hear  them,  more  or  less  distinctly,  talking  and 
crashing  through  the  rushes.  Then  they  heard  them 
splash  unmistakably  into  open  water. 

A  moment  later  the  boys  came  to  the  water  them¬ 
selves,  a  stream  some  fifteen  feet  wide,  running  over 
smooth,  hard,  brownish  yellow  sand. 

“Quick,  quick!”  whispered  Hugh.  He  waded 
swiftly  and  as  quietly  as  possible  across  the  stream 
and  leaped  upon  the  sedgy  bank.  Warren  was  close 
at  his  heels.  Suddenly  Hugh  fell  back  and  they 
both  tumbled  into  the  water,  gasping  and  scrambling 
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to  get  to  their  feet.  “He — he — he’s  cornin’  back — 
Bill  Andrews  I’’ 

Somehow  the  boys  reached  the  place  where  they 
had  entered  the  stream,  fled  like  rabbits  back 
through  the  men’s  camp  and  dived  into  the  rushes 
beyond  it,  panting  and  scared. 

Bill  Andrews  appeared  scarce  a  full  minute  behind 
them,  and,  apparently,  still  without  suspicion  of 
their  presence.  He  went  to  the  bed  of  rushes, 
stooped  under  the  quilt  awning,  felt  about  for  a 
moment,  then  got  to  his  feet,  glanced  down  at  the 
bed,  and  was  away  again  before  the  boys  could 
know  what  he  was  about. 

Hugh  came  cautiously  from  concealment  and  ran 
to  the  bed.  “He  got  something  from  here — or  left 
some — thunder!’’  He  sat  back  on  his  haunches,  a 
big  Colt  revolver  in  his  hand.  “He  left  this!” 

“Guess  he  didn’t  want  to  carry  a  cannon  like  that 
in  his  pocket,”  suggested  Warren. 

“Then  I’ll  just  bet  they’re  goin’  uptown  to  get 
some  supplies.”  Hugh  scurried  about  the  camp. 
“Nothing  left  to  eat  that  I  can  find.  Come  on — 
quick!  I’ll  keep  the  gun.” 

They  took  up  the  trail  again  eagerly,  but  quaking 
with  fear  lest  Bill  Andrews  might  again  turn  back. 

“Le — le — let’s  go  home!”  panted  Warren  as  he 
struggled  along  behind  Hugh.  “Th— th — this  isn’t 
any  fun!” 

Hugh  made  no  reply,  and  Warren  had  to  follow. 
His  courage  had  leaked  out  and  his  heart  was  fast 
sinking  into  his  very  toes. 
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It  was  a  long,  devious  way  through  the  swamp, 
beset  with  mosquitoes  by  the  billion,  or  so  it  seemed 
to  the  boys,  and  with  dangers  on  either  side  of  the 
narrow  path.  Many  places  had  been  made  passable 
only  by  the  work  of  Bill  Andrews  and  his  com¬ 
panion,  by  means  of  fence  boards  brought  from 
some  distant  point;  and  finally,  as  darkness  was 
settling  down  over  the  dismal  surroundings,  the 
boys  came  to  the  end  of  possible  concealment.  They 
crouched  down  among  the  scattered  rushes  and 
watched  the  men  carefully  picking  their  way  across 
a  bottomless  abyss  of  mud,  along  a  narrow  trail  of 
fence  boards  placed  end-to-end,  toward  a  small  clay 
hummock  that  rose  like  an  island  at  the  far  end  of 
the  board  walk.  Beyond  the  walk  and  the  island  was 
still  a  slough,  with  some  open  water  and  many 
floating  weeds. 

Suddenly,  Warren  gripped  Hugh’s  arm  and 
pointed :  “They  have  got  a  boat  I’’ 

The  boys  could  see  the  little  man  in  a  square, 
boxlike  affair,  more  like  a  clumsy  raft  than  a  boat, 
paddling  his  way  slowly  across  the  open  water  of 
the  slough,  while  Bill  Andrews  stood  on  the  clay 
hummock  and  payed  out  a  rope  attached  to  the  raft. 

It  was  too  dark  to  make  out  the  little  man  as  he 
landed  on  the  alkali  flat  beyond  the  slough,  but 
they  could  see  Bill  Andrews  pulling  the  raft  back 
to  the  clay  island  by  means  of  the  long  rope. 

Andrews  himself  then  embarked  and  paddled 
slowly  away  in  the  growing  darkness.  Only  then 
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did  the  boys  venture  to  start  across  the  muddy, 
half-hidden,  narrow  boards.  It  was  a  perilous  pas¬ 
sage.  One  false  step  might  have  sunk  them  in  the 
mud  on  either  side,  and  the  boards  themselves  were 
short  and  not  in  a  straight  line,  so  that  they  had 
trouble  in  picking  their  way  in  the  dim  light. 

Reaching  the  clay  hummock,  they  peered  cau¬ 
tiously  around  and  could  just  make  out  the  men  as 
they  sat  on  the  alkali  flat  putting  on  their  shoes. 
Soon  they  could  see  both  men  walk  over  to  the 
canal,  a  few  rods  away,  and  examine  Warren’s  boat 
which  lay  barely  discernible,  where  Dord  and  Wes¬ 
ley  had  left  it  so  many  long  hours  before.  What¬ 
ever  had  become  of  Dord  and  Wesley?  While  the 
boys  were  asking  each  other  this  question,  the  men 
disappeared  up  the  canal  bank,  toward  the  city. 

“Quick!”  cried  Hugh  again.  “We  must  not  let 
them  got  out  of  sight.” 

“We’re  bottled  up!”  cried  Warren  with  a  wail 
of  despair  in  his  voice.  “They’ve  taken  that  raft 
and  the  rope  with  it.” 

The  boys  gazed  across  the  slough  in  blank  silence. 
Darkness  had  fallen.  Before  them,  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  treacherous  mud,  stretched  for  three 
miles  a  desolate,  treeless  alkali  flat,  with  no  human 
habitation  nearer  than  the  old  brick  smelter,  and 
even  that  was  closed  down  and  boarded  up.  To 
summon  help  was  utterly  impossible.  To  turn  back 
and  again  hide  themselves  in  the  rushes  was  equally 
impossible,  for  it  would  have  been  folly  to  try  to 
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find  their  way  across  the  board  walk  in  the  dark, 
and  through  the  morass  among  the  rushes. 

They  were  marooned  on  their  clay  island,  with 
seemingly  no  choice  but  to  remain  there  until  Bill 
Andrews  and  his  companion  should  return,  or  until 
Wesley  and  Dord  should  appear  with  Sheriff  Apple. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


HUGH  TAKES  A  DOUBTFUL  CHANCE 

Warren  was  too  old  to  cry — when  anybody  was 
looking — but  he  wanted  to  cry  copiously  now,  even 
with  Hugh  ready  to  despise  him. 

Meantime,  Hugh’s  Scotch  blood  was  up  and  he 
was  facing  that  slough  of  water  and  mud  and  weeds 
and  danger,  calculating  with  a  cool  head  and  a 
shrewd  eye  the  chances  of  crossing  it  by  any  means 
at  their  command. 

“I — I  hope  Wes  an’  Dord  stopped  at  our  house 
an’  told  the  folks,”  said  Warren.  “The  folks  won’t 
know  where  we  are,  and  when  they  find  our  dead 
bodies - ” 

“Oh,  shut  up  on  that!”  cried  Hugh.  “You  give 
me  the  jimjams.” 

“Maybe  the  folks  will  appreciate  us  more  when 
we’re  dead  an’  gone!”  Warren  said  sadly.  “For 
we  are  gone,  Hugh,  if  ever  Bill  Andrews  comes 
back  here  an’  catches  us - ” 

“We’re  not  goin’  to  sit  down  here  an’  wait  for 
Bill  Andrews  or  any  other  man  to  eat  us  alive!” 
declared  Hugh  stoutly.  “Besides,  it’s  our  business 
to  trail  those  two  men  if  ever  we  can  cross  this 
blamed  old  slough.”  Hugh  took  one  step  out  into 
the  mud  and  water  and  sank  to  his  knee  without 
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touching  bottom.  He  drew  back  shuddering,  and 
even  so  floundered  in  the  soft  mud  on  the  very  shore 
of  the  island  itself. 

“Don’t  try  anything  of  that  sort,”  Warren 
begged,  gripping  Hugh’s  arm.  “It — it’s  sure  death, 
Hugh.” 

“I — I  guess  not,  Warren!”  Hugh  sat  down  be¬ 
side  Warren  with  a  wobbly  feeling  in  his  legs  and 
cold  sweat  on  his  forehead.  He  had  not  expected 
to  sink  quite  so  unresistingly  into  that  oozy  slime. 
“It  is  kinder  scary,”  he  admitted. 

Hugh  soon  regained  his  courage  and  got  to  his 
feet,  looked  up  and  down  and  across  the  treacherous 
morass,  and  then  slipped  out  of  his  trousers  and 
tossed  them  to  Warren.  “We’ve  simply  got  to  get 
across.”  He  peeled  his  shirt  off  over  his  head  and 
threw  it,  with  his  hat  rolled  in  it,  into  Warren’s 
keeping.  “Hold  my  clothes.” 

“Don’t  you  do  it,  Hugh,”  protested  Warren. 
“It’s  too  shallow  to  swim  an’  too  muddy  to  wade. 
Don’t  you  do  it.” 

“You  keep  a-hollerin’,  Warren,  so  as  I’ll  know 
which  way  I’m  goin’.”  He  took  a  quick  run,  struck 
the  water  with  a  beautiful  steamer  shoot,  and 
disappeared  as  if  he  had  dived  into  the  mud  itself. 

Warren  “hollered”  beyond  expectations.  He 
was  scared  almost  into  a  genuine  fit,  and  his  yell 
of  terror  rose  like  a  steam  whistle  sounding  a  fire 
alarm.  Out  from  the  darkness  and  mud,  Hugh’s 
voice  came  in  protest,  “Don’t  scare  a  feller.  I’ve 
got  enough  to  do.” 
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A  dread  silence!  Warren  held  his  breath  and 
listened;  then  called  tearfully,  “A — ar — are  you — 
all  right,  Hugh?” 

“All — all — all  right — I — I  guess!  The — the — 
weeds!”  Hugh’s  voice  was  indistinct  and  he  was 
evidently  using  his  breath  and  his  strength  at  full 
capacity. 

Warren  sat  down  weakly  and  burst  into  tears. 
Weeds  would  drown  the  best  swimmer  the  quickest 
of  anything.  One  long,  twining  thread  of  brown 
water  plant  might  easily  tie  a  swimmer  hard  and 
fast.  Warren  knew  this,  and  evidently  Hugh  was 
finding  weeds  impossible  to  avoid  in  the  darkness. 

“Come  back,  Hugh.  Please,  please  come  back.” 

“I — I’ve  got  to — go  on — now.”  The  answer 
was  farther  away.  Hugh  was  making  progress  at 
least.  “Keep — keep  a-hollerin’.” 

Warren  obeyed.  Hugh  made  no  reply.  Warren 
expected  none,  for  he  understood  that  Hugh  must 
use  every  ounce  of  his  strength  for  that  uneven 
battle  with  mud,  shallow  water,  and  weeds. 

The  distance  across  to  the  alkali  flat  was  not 
much  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  water 
had  been  sufficient  to  float  the  raft.  There  was  a 
chance  that  Hugh  would  get  safely  to  the  other 
side — a  chance! 

“Are  you  still — all  right?”  Warren  called.  “Hol¬ 
ler  something,  Hugh!”  He  strained  his  ears.  A 
terrifying  doubt  shot  through  him.  He  called 
sharply  and  insistently,  “Hugh!  Yell  something — 
say  something.  Don’t  let  a  feller  sweat  like  this !” 
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Hugh  answered — but!  Warren  yelled  wildly, 
“Turn  back,  turn  back!  You’re  swimmin’  toward 
the  canal.  You’re  on  the  wrong  track.’’ 

“All — all  right!’’  Hugh’s  voice  sounded  a  mile 
away,  and  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it — he 
had  missed  his  direction  and  was  already  far  up  the 
slough  toward  the  sluggish  canal.  Instead  of  cross¬ 
ing  in  a  direct  line,  he  was  on  a  course  which  might 
easily  land  him  hopelessly  in  the  mud  and  weeds 
unless  he  should  by  chance  pick  his  way  into  the 
canal  itself.  Even  so,  the  distance  was  three  times 
that  across  to  Bill  Andrews’  raft. 

Warren’s  nerves  gave  way  again  and  he  wept  a 
stream  of  tears  in  which  were  dissolved  the  gamut 
of  human  emotions.  If  Hugh  should  be  drowned! 
If  he  had  already  gone  under !  If  he  should  get  a 
cramp,  even,  or  just  naturally  give  out  and  sink 
down  into  that  grave  of  soft  mud ! 

Out  of  the  blackness  of  silence  and  uncertainty 
came  no  response  to  his  repeated,  quavering  calls. 
Warren  thought  of  Bill  Andrews  and  wondered 
vaguely  whether  or  not  he  should  take  a  shot  at 
him  with  the  big  Colt  revolver  when  he  should  come 
back  and  find  Warren  alone.  He  speculated  vaguely 
on  the  idea  of  hiding  on  the  little  hummock  of  clay 
— of  dodging  around  it  as  a  child  runs  around  a 
dining-room  table  to  avoid  a  pursuer.  No,  he  was 
a  goner,  and  he  would  die  bravely — fighting  if  need 
be — but  die  as  bravely  as  he  pleased,  nothing  could 
be  so  fine  and  brave  as  Hugh’s  death  struggle  out 
there  alone  in  the  mud.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
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it,  Hugh  had  perished.  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 
It  was  a  fool  thing  to  do — swimming  out  there  to 
sure  death — ^but  it  was  fine,  finer  and  braver  even 
than  anything  in  a  story.  The  folks  would  be  sorry. 
Everybody  would  be  sorry  for  both  of  them.  If 
only  the  other  boys  and  people  could  know  what 
Hugh  had  done!  Warren  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  shoot  Bill  Andrews  and  the 
weak  little  man  with  him — to  fight  his  way  to  life 
and  freedom,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  tell 
what  Hugh  had  done. 

He  huddled  in  a  heap,  Hugh’s  clothes  on  his 
knees  clasped  affectionately  to  his  stomach,  tears  of 
sorrow,  self-pity,  and  rage  mixing  and  dropping 
down  upon  Hugh’s  shirt  in  a  consecrated  flow.  It 
was  all  settled,  and  Hugh  should  have  his  just  meed 
of  praise  if  Warren  had  to  shoot  daylight  through 
a  regiment  of  Bill  Andrews  and - ” 

Warren’s  own  canvas  boat  poked  her  nose  upon 
the  muddy  island  shore.  “Come  on  with  my  clothes. 
D’you  want  the  mosquitoes  to  eat  a  feller  alive?” 
Hugh  was  standing  over  him  and  snatching  his 
cotton  shirt  from  Warren’s  clasping  arms  and  knees. 

Warren  leaped  to  his  feet  and  threw  both  arms 
about  Hugh  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy,  sobbing  aloud  and 
hugging  him  affectionately,  well-nigh  smothering  the 
indignant  Hugh,  for  the  cotton  shirt  was  over  his 
head  and  his  arms  were  in  the  air  in  a  wild  struggle 
to  get  it  on  as  quickly  as  possible. 

“Lemme  alone,  lemme  go  1”  yelled  Hugh,  shoving 
him  away  and  kicking  frantically.  “Gosh-all-free- 
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tax,  Warren,  have  you  gone  out  of  your  head? 
Darn  the  mosquitoes!  Darn  ’em,  I  say!” 

He  seized  his  trousers  and  leaped  into  them,  tied 
his  bandana  tightly  about  his  head,  and  jammed  his 
hat  tightly  down  over  it.  “Scratch  my  back !”  He 
squirmed  vainly  trying  to  do  it  himself.  “What  are 
you  good  for?  Scratch  like  the  dickens!  No — not 

there -  Oh,  thunder,  Warren,  scratch  where  I 

tell  you!” 

Warren  scratched  and  rubbed  vigorously  with  a 
vague  feeling  that  romance  had  vanished  from  life. 
Hugh  straightened  his  back  gratefully  and  sighed 
with  satisfaction,  just  like  a  dog  when  you  wash 
him  or  rub  him  with  a  curry  comb. 

Then  Hugh  ordered  Warren  into  the  boat  and 
paddled  cautiously  across  to  the  raft.  Both  of  them 
got  out  and  carried  the  boat  to  a  clay  hummock  for 
concealment,  so  far  as  concealment  was  possible. 
This  done,  Hugh  announced  in  businesslike  tones, 
“We  can’t  follow  Bill  Andrews  now.  We’ll  go  home 
an’  leave  the  rest  to  Wesley  an’  Dord  an’  the  sheriff. 
We’ve  done  our  part.” 

“Hugh,”  said  Warren,  taking  him  by  the  arms 
and  facing  him  as  they  were  about  to  start,  “I  just 
think  that  was  great — your  swimmin’  that  swamp. 
I — I  bawled  like  a  baby — thinkin’ — thinkin’  you  was 
sure  a  goner.” 

“Aw-w-w !”  Hugh  was  going  to  make  a  sarcastic 
remark,  but  thought  better  of  it.  “Guess  we’d  bet¬ 
ter  take  their  old  rope.” 

He  unfastened  the  rope  from  the  raft  and  coiled 
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it  as  they  walked  away  toward  the  distant  smelter. 
“If  they  come  back  before  the  sheriff  gets  here,  an’ 
if  one  of  ’em  paddles  across  to  that  clay  island,  why, 
what’ll  they  do  without  the  rope?  We’ve  got  ’em 
or  got  one  of  ’em  anyhow.  They  can’t  swim  that 
slough.” 

“Nobody  but  you  could  have  got  across,”  said 
Warren  warmly. 

“I  think  myself  it  was  something  of  a  job,”  ad¬ 
mitted  Hugh;  “but  it’s  easier  for  a  boy  than  for  a 
man.  A  boy  can  manage  in  shallower  water.  I  just 
crawled  doggy  an’  did  some  hard  kickin’  an’  finally 
struck  sand  at  the  edge  of  the  canal.  Then  I  knew 
I  was  all  right.” 

“Did  you  swim  up  to  the  canal  on  purpose?” 

“Ye — ^yes;  but  I  purty  nigh  got  into  the  weeds. 
That’s  why  I  lit  out  for  the  canal — weeds  on  this 
side,  you  know.”  I  just  about  kerflummuxed  right 
there,  for  I  made  a  fight  with  the  weeds  before  I 
decided  to  swim  for  the  canal.  It  was  upstream  to 
the  canal — not  much  current,  but  every  little  helps !” 

It  was  a  long  three  miles  to  the  old  smelter,  and 
never  had  there  been  so  many  snags  on  an  alkali 
flat  to  stumble  one’s  toes  against  in  the  dark. 

“Wonder  where  on  earth  Dord  an’  Wes  are?” 
remarked  Hugh  as  they  sat  down  to  rest  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  big  brick  building.  “Sa-a-ayl” 
he  added.  “We  can’t  go  home.  We’ve  got  to  wait 
for  the  sheriff  to  show  him  where  your  boat  is  and 
where  the  raft  is  an’  where  the  island  is  an’  every- 
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thing.  Gee!  I  hope  Dord  and  Wes  tell  our  folks 
not  to  worry.” 

“I  guess  we  would  be  a  couple  of  pikers  to  go 
home  right  now,”  admitted  Warren.  “My!”  he 
added  laughing  and  holding  up  the  big  Colt  revolver. 
“We  look  dangerous!” 

Hugh  took  the  huge  weapon  carefully  in  hand 
and  looked  it  over  under  the  starlight.  “If  Bill 
Andrews  carried  this  blunderbus  the  night  he  was 
in  your  orchard,  an’  if  Mrs.  Flinders  took  a  shot 
at  him,  why  didn’t  Bill  Andrews  shoot  back?” 

“Why,”  cried  Warren,  “maybe  he  did  shoot  back. 
Maybe  it  was  Bill  Andrews  that  fired  that  second 

shot.  Maybe - !”  He  got  suddenly  to  his  feet. 

“Gimme  that  gun  a  minute.” 

Hugh  handed  it  back  to  him.  Warren  selected 
a  clay  hummock  near  at  hand  and  carefully  cocked 
the  big  revolver.  It  was  double  action,  but  pulling 
the  trigger  was  hard  for  his  finger,  and  he  lifted 
the  hammer  first  to  make  it  easier.  The  report  rang 
out  like  a  rifle  shot.  The  barrel  kicked  upward 
despite  Warren’s  firm  grip,  and  the  bullet  buried 
itself  in  the  top  instead  of  the  bottom  of  the  clay 
knoll. 

“What  in  thunder - !”  demanded  Hugh,  get¬ 

ting  to  his  feet  quickly. 

“Bill  Andrews,”  replied  Warren  thoughtfully, 
looking  at  the  revolver,  “didn’t  shoot  back  at  Mrs. 
Flinders — not  with  this  cannon.  If  Bill  Andrews 
did  any  shootin’  that  night,  he  used  a  twenty-two 
as  sure  as - !”  He  paused,  struck  by  a  new  idea. 
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“Maybe  that  little  man — Sweetheart  1  A  nasty  little 
twenty-two  revolver  would  just  fit  that  little  man!” 

“But  I  don’t  think  Sweetheart — what  a  name  for 
a  feller.”  Hugh  broke  off  with  a  short  laugh. 

“What  were  you  goin’  to  say?” 

“Why,  that  little  feller  wouldn’t  have  the  nerve 
to  pull  a  trigger.” 

“No,  maybe  not;  but  sometimes  nervous  fellers 

shoot  because  they  get  excited  an’  scared  an’ - 

Well,  you  know  how  it  is  when  you  do  something 
you  never  meant  to,  like  when  Professor  Bender 
asks  a  question  sudden  an’  you  make  some  fool 
answer.  I  remember  when  you  said  terra  cotta  for 
Terra  del  Fuego  in  the  geography  class  yourself.” 

“Well,  it’s  all  the  same  anyhow,”  declared  Hugh. 
“I’ve  never  been  to  either  place.” 

“I  wonder,”  said  Warren  thoughtfully,  “what’s 
the  good  of  places  like  that  anyhow.”  Then  he 
added  irrelevantly,  “I  guess  Bill  Andrews’ll  be  good 
an’  mad  to  find  he’s  lost  his  gun.  Wonder  if  it’s 
stealin’  to  take  it?  You’ve  got  their  rope,  too?” 

“He  was  goin’  to  take  your  boat,”  answered 
Hugh,  as  they  trudged  onward.  “We  heard  him 
say  that  while  we  were  layin’  out  there  in  the 
rushes.” 

“I  guess  it’s  all  right  to  steal  a  gun  from  a  bad 
man.  We’ll  give  it  to  the  sheriff.” 

“Wonder  if  Wes  got  his  concertina?”  remarked 
Hugh  as  they  drew  into  the  shadow  of  the  big  brick 
smelter.  The  pale  moon  was  casting  a  great  black- 
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ness  all  along  the  side.  “You  know  where  he  hid 
it?” 

“Down  under  that  pile  of  crushed  ore,”  answered 
Warren.  “Maybe  we’d  better  look  an’  see.  They 
took  a  dozen  steps  nearer  the  old  underground 
flume.  “Seems  kinder  scary — crawlin’  down  into 
that  old  flume  in  the  dark.”  Warren  stopped  in  his 
tracks,  his  fingers  gripping  into  Hugh’s  arm,  his 
vibrant  forefinger  pointing  at  the  pile  of  ore. 

The  loose  boards  of  the  flume  were  slowly  rising, 
pushed  up  from  beneath. 
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The  boys  dropped  flat  upon  the  ground  and 
watched  the  moving  boards  with  beating  hearts. 
The  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man  came  slowly  into 
view,  silhouetted  against  the  silvery  patch  of  alkali 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  building,  where  the  moon¬ 
light  fell  full  upon  it. 

“The  little  man  with  Bill  Andrews,’’  whispered 
Warren. 

“That’s  just  who  it  is !’’ 

The  little  man  hesitated,  standing  armpits  deep 
in  the  old  flume,  looking  about  fearfully.  “Thought 
I  heard  something,”  they  heard  him  murmur — or 
was  it  only  their  own  imagination.  He  was  cer¬ 
tainly  listening  as  if  expecting  to  hear  something. 
“Bill!”  he  called  very  softly,  a  quaver  in  his  voice. 
“That  you.  Bill?” 

A  silence.  Then  he  turned  his  head  slowly  in 
their  direction  and  looked  long.  The  boys  felt  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  must  see  their  dark  bodies  against  the 
lighter,  alkaline  soil.  Slowly  the  little  man  turned 
his  head  in  the  opposite  direction  and  looked  and 
listened. 

Warren  saw  Hugh’s  hands  busy  with  the  rope, 
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saw  him  get  quietly  to  his  feet  and  take  one  step 
toward  the  man,  and  felt  the  swish  of  the  rope  past 
his  very  cheek  as  Hugh  gave  it  three  quick  twirls 
and  sent  it  spinning  through  the  air.  Then  he  heard 
Hugh’s  exultant  yell  as  the  rope  fell  neatly  about 
the  man’s  shoulders. 

“Stick  your  gun  in  his  face !’’  shouted  Hugh,  hold¬ 
ing  the  rope  tight. 

Warren  ran  to  the  flume  and  faced  the  surprised 
little  man,  thrusting  the  wavering  barrel  of  the  Colt 
within  a  foot  of  his  nose.  “Do — do — don’t  you — 
you  move !”  he  quavered. 

Hugh  followed  him,  deftly  throwing  an  additional 
hitch  about  the  man’s  neck  and  pulling  it  uncom¬ 
fortably  snug.  “Climb  out  of  that!’’ 

The  little  man  gaped  at  them,  pale  and  speech¬ 
less.  His  face  looked  white  as  alkali  in  the  shadowy 
light.  Warren  had  a  feeling  of  pity  for  him  even  as 
he  stood  over  him  with  the  revolver. 

“Climb  out,  I  tell  you!”  Hugh’s  voice  was 
vibrant  and  commanding. 

“I — I  can’t  climb  out,”  quavered  the  little  man. 

Hugh  jerked  the  neck  rope.  “Climb!  Climb — 
an’  be  quick  about  it!” 

The  little  man  placed  his  hands  on  the  sides  of 
the  flume,  raised  himself  out,  and  got  to  his  feet. 

“Shoot  him  if  he  tries  any  monkey  business,” 
commanded  Hugh.  He  carried  the  end  of  the  rope 
to  Warren,  cut  off  a  generous  piece,  and  walked 
boldly  to  the  man’s  back  to  tie  his  hands. 

“Kids!”  cried  the  little  man  in  a  sudden  rage; 
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and  he  tried  to  kick  Hugh.  Warren  instinctively 
yanked  on  the  rope.  The  little  man  gurgled  and 
gasped  and  stumbled  toward  Warren. 

“Choke  him  if  he  tries  that  again.” 

“I — I’ll  choke  him  first  an’  shoot  him  dead  after¬ 
wards,”  declared  Warren,  gathering  courage  from 
Hugh’s  boldness.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say,  however, 
that  his  words  were  braver  than  his  thoughts.  Had 
the  little  man  been  free,  Warren  would  probably 
have  dropped  the  revolver  and  taken  to  his  heels. 
The  little  man  looked  and  acted  much  larger  than 
he  had  seemed  during  their  previous  views  of  him. 

“Slide  your  hands  around  behind  you,”  Hugh 
commanded. 

“I — I  can’t,”  protested  the  captive. 

“Slide  ’em  around,”  repeated  Hugh  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  voice.  “Shoot  him  if  he  don’t,  Warren.” 

“Slide  ’em!”  cried  Warren  valiantly. 

“Wha — wha — what  ye  goin’  to  do,  young  gents?” 
asked  the  little  man,  evidently  cowed  by  Hugh’s 
coolness  and  determination. 

“We’re  goin’  to  introduce  you  to  Sheriff  Apple,” 
replied  Hugh.  “He’s  a  nice  man  to  meet.” 

The  little  man  gasped  and  spoke  with  a  quick 
earnestness  that  was  comical:  “I — I  don’t  want  to 
meet  no  sheriff.” 

“Of  course  you  don’t,”  answered  Hugh  grimly. 
“But  you’re  goin’  to  just  the  same.” 

“Young  gents,”  cried  the  man  despairingly,  “you 
ain’t  treatin’  me  right.  I  don’t  want  to - ” 

“It  doesn’t  matter  what  you  want,”  replied  Hugh. 
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“We’re  on  to  you  an’  Bill  Andrews.  We  know  all 
about  your  murderin’  old  man  Flinders,  an’ - ’’ 

The  little  man  screamed  back  his  words  at  Hugh; 
“Murderin’  old  man  Flinders?  It’s  a  lie.  I  didn’t 
have  nothin’  to  do  with  murderin’  old  man  Flinders. 
I  dunno  who  killed  him.  Strike  me  dead  in  my 
tracks  if  I  do.” 

His  earnestness  impressed  Warren.  Even  Hugh 
hesitated.  Warren  lowered  his  weapon  and  relieved 
his  aching  arm. 

“Mister  Sweetheart,”  said  Hugh  impressively, 
after  a  pause,  “if  what  you  say  is  true,  an’  if  you  an’ 
Bill  Andrews  didn’t  have  anything  to  do  with 
killing - ” 

“That’s  right,  young  gent — not  a  thing.  Now 
you’re  talkin’  right.” 

“If  so,”  resumed  Hugh  coldly,  “you  needn’t  be 
afraid  of  meetin’  Sheriff  Apple.  He’s  white.” 

“I  tell  you,  young  gents,  I  don’t  want  to  go  to 
no  Sheriff  Apple,”  the  little  man  cried  earnestly. 
“I  ain’t  done  nothin’.  How  would  you  young  gents 
like  to  be  in  my  place — falsely  accused  like  I  am?” 

He  spoke  with  a  wild  fear  in  his  attitude  and 
voice.  The  boys  felt  their  own  determination  to 
take  the  little  man  to  the  sheriff  weakening  within 
them. 

Sweetheart  noted  their  indecision  and  went  on 
vehemently,  “Don’t  do  it,  young  gents.  Don’t  do  it, 
now.  Don’t  let  no  sheriff  get  his  fingers  on  a  harm¬ 
less  little  creature  like  me.  You  ain’t  a-goin’  to  do 
it,  are  you  now?  It  wouldn’t  be  right,  young  gents. 
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You’re  good  boys — I  can  see  that.  I  knows  good 
boys  when  I  sees  ’em.  You  don’t  have  to  tell  me 
you’re  good  boys — fine  boys — perfect  young  gents.” 

Like  many  another  wiser  man,  the  little  captive 
said  just  too  much.  “Perfect  young  gents”  was  a 
phrase  that  didn’t  ring  true.  “March !”  cried  Hugh 
abruptly,  pointing  the  way  around  the  end  of  the 
building  into  the  moonlight. 

He  took  the  rope  from  Warren  and  gave  it  a 
jerk.  The  little  man’s  throat  gurgled,  his  head 
drooped,  his  chest  sunk,  and,  with  a  despairing  shrug 
of  his  shoulders,  he  turned  obediently  and  walked 
slowly  ahead  of  them,  around  the  building,  to  the 
embankment  of  the  railway  switch. 

“There  comes  the  Chicago  night  express,”  said 
Warren,  pointing  toward  the  city.  A  mile  or  more 
up  the  track,  the  great  headlight  was  rushing  toward 
them  out  of  the  blackness  of  the  city  and  the 
mountains. 

“We’ll  wait  till  she  passes,”  announced  Hugh. 
“We  might  trip  crossin’  the  cattle  guard  there  at 
the  fence.” 

“My!”  cried  Warren  admiringly  as  a  great 
shower  of  sparks  leaped  into  the  air  and  swirled 
back  over  the  rushing  cars.  “That  train  never  stops 
for  anything  or  anybody.” 

“Thunder!”  ejaculated  Hugh,  dropping  the  rope 
in  his  astonishment.  “Thunderation,  she’s  stoppin’ 
now !” 

The  little  man  seized  his  opportunity  and  made 
a  break  for  liberty.  He  bumped  violently  into  War- 
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ren  and  knocked  that  young  gentleman  down  the 
switch  embankment  almost  under  the  wheels  of  the 
roaring  locomotive  as  they  ground  past,  the  brakes 
biting  into  the  rims,  the  reversing  links  a-clank. 

But  Sweetheart  was  at  a  disadvantage  with  his 
hands  tied,  and  Hugh  leaped  after  him,  and  fell 
upon  the  rope  and  gripped  it  hard.  Sweetheart 
went  down,  swearing  and  screaming  with  rage. 

The  platform  of  the  smoking  car  came  almost  to 
a  standstill  right  over  Warren’s  head.  Two  men 
leaped  from  the  train,  barely  missing  him,  and  two 
boys  with  a  great  newspaper  package  landed  fairly 
on  top  of  him. 

“Good  luck,  Sheriff!’’  called  the  conductor  cheer¬ 
ily,  as  he  leaned  out  and  waved  his  lantern. 

The  locomotive  sent  up  a  shower  of  live  coals. 
The  drive  wheels  spun,  shooting  up  a  comet-like 
shower  of  sparks.  The  steamy  smoke  puffed  loudly 
from  the  stack.  The  Chicago  Express,  barely 
stopping  in  its  course,  drew  rapidly  away,  the  tail 
lights  gleaming  a  dull  red,  illuminating  fitfully  a 
cloud  of  steam  in  the  wake. 


CHAPTER  X 


WHAT  THE  LITTLE  MAN  HAD  TO  SAY 

Sheriif  Apple  took  in  the  situation  immediately, 
in  spite  of  his  surprised  exclamations.  Sweetheart 
stood  gasping  and  panting  in  the  sheriff’s  muscular 
grip,  before  Warren  and  Dord  and  Wesley  had  dis¬ 
entangled  themselves  and  scrambled  to  their  feet, 
staring  at  each  other. 

“It’s  the  little  man  with  Bill  Andrews!”  gasped 
Hugh.  “We — we  got  him!” 

“Well,  it  looks  as  if  you  had  got  him!”  com¬ 
mented  the  sheriff  chuckling.  “Tied  ye  up  pretty 
tight,  eh,  Sweetheart?  Treatin’  ye  kinder  mean, 
eh?” 

“I — I  ain’t  done  nothing.  Sheriff.  Strike  me  dead 
in  my  tracks  if  I’ve  done  a  thing  I”  panted  the  little 
man,  appealingly. 

“Not  chicken-stealin’  this  time,  eh.  Sweetheart?” 
said  the  sheriff  amiably  as  he  loosened  Hugh’s  hitch 
about  Sweetheart’s  neck. 

“I  tell  ye,  I  ain’t  done  nothin’,”  repeated  the  little 
man.  Little  he  looked  now,  even  beside  Sheriff 
Apple’s  short  figure — little  and  wan  and  weak, 
although  his  head  was  a  trifle  higher  than  the 
sheriff’s.  Again  the  boys  felt  pity  for  him. 
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“Why,  hello!”  the  sheriff  cried  as  Warren  came 
toward  him.  “Guess  we’ll  have  to  swear  you  boys 
in  as  deputies !” 

“Hugh  did  it,”  replied  Warren.  “Hugh  roped 
him  an’  here’s  the  big  revolver,  an’  that’s  all.” 

“Well,  well  1”  laughed  Sheriff  Apple.  “Captured 
his  gun,  too?  That’s  better’n  we  might  have  done 
ourselves,  eh  boys?” 

His  deputies  laughed,  and  the  one  with  the  big, 
sandy,  drooping  moustache  patted  Warren  on  the 
shoulder.  “Nervy  act,  young  man.” 

“Oh,”  answered  Warren.  “Hugh  did  everything. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  scared  most  to  death!” 

The  sheriff  and  his  men  roared  with  laughter. 
“Guess  we  could  tell  you  something  about  bein’ 
scared  ourselves  if  we  were  perfectly  honest,”  said 
Sheriff  Apple.  “We  know  better  than  you  do  that 
the  man-hunting  game  is  the  most  dangerous  sport 
in  the  whole  world.” 

“An’  that  isn’t  his  revolver,”  added  Warren. 
“Hugh  found  that  in  the  bed.  Bill  Andrews  him¬ 
self  had  that.” 

“Here,  Hawkins!”  Sheriff  Apple  called  the 
sandy-moustached  deputy  to  him.  “Take  Sweet¬ 
heart  over  there  and  sit  down  and  rest  a  bit.  I 
want  to  talk  to  these  boys.” 

Hugh  and  Warren  ran  over  the  events  of  the  day 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Sheriff  Apple  interrupting  now 
and  again  with  a  sharp,  intelligent  question. 

“A  good  clear  account,”  said  the  sheriff  briefly. 
“Now,  eat!  I  want  to  talk  to  Sweetheart.”  He 
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rejoined  his  deputies  and  the  prisoner,  ordered  the 
little  man  released  from  his  bonds,  and  sat  down 
beside  him,  handing  him  a  cigar  as  he  did  so,  and 
tossing  a  cigar  to  each  of  his  deputies. 

“Eat?”  said  Warren  vacantly.  “Did  he  say 
eat?” 

“We  brought  you  some  supper,”  drawled  Wesley, 
“an’ - ” 

He  never  finished  his  remark.  Warren  and  Hugh 
pounced  upon  him  without  ceremony,  tore  the  news¬ 
paper  package  from  him  and  spread  it  open  upon 
the  platform  of  the  old  building.  Bread  and  meat, 
pie,  and  even  cake!  For  fifteen  minutes  neither 
Warren  nor  Hugh  said  a  word — could  hardly  have 
said  a  word  had  they  wished  to  talk. 

“Gee  I”  remarked  Dord  enviously,  “Sheriff  Apple 
said  Warren’s  mother  was  puttin’  up  enough  lunch 

for  ten  men,  but - ”  He  paused  and  looked 

eloquently  at  the  great  hole  in  the  pile  of  food. 

When  they  had  worked  down  to  the  big,  thick, 
juicy  apple  pie,  be  it  recorded  that  Warren  and 
Hugh  shared  it  with  Dord  and  Wesley,  although 
the  latter  protested — protested  feebly — that  they 
had  already  had  supper  before  they  came  out. 

“Gee!  I  wish  there  was  another  pie  like  that!” 
sighed  Dord,  expressing  their  common  sentiments 
when  it  was  all  gone. 

“Where  you  fellers  been  all  day?”  demanded 
Hugh. 

“Wh — wh — why,  we  haven’t  been  anywhere,” 
drawled  Wesley. 
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“Well,  for  cramp’s  sake,”  cried  Hugh  indig¬ 
nantly,  “what  did  you  want  to  leave  us  fellers 
a-layin’  down  there  in  the  rushes  for?  Did  you 
think  we  were  enjoyin’  ourselves?” 

“Why,  no,”  Dord  explained.  “Of  course  not! 
Wes  just  means  that  we  were  huntin’  up  Sheriff 
Apple.” 

“Did  it  take  all  day  to  find  him?” 

“Well,  you  see,  we  went  to  his  house,  an’  Mrs. 
Apple  thought  he  might  come  any  minute,  so  we 
waited  around  an  hour  or  two.” 

“Mrs.  Apple  gave  us  doughnuts  an’  some  bread 
an’  jam — um-ummee!”  interrupted  Wesley,  smack¬ 
ing  his  lips  and  rubbing  his  stomach  appreciatively. 

“Best  doughnuts  I  ever  swallered,  an’  the  jam 
- !”  Dord’s  eyes  were  eloquent  in  the  moon¬ 
light. 

“An’  you  let  us  fellers  lay  around  among  the 
snakes  an’  leeches,  while  you  were  eatin’  doughnuts 
an - 

“We  had  to  wait  for  the  sheriff,”  interposed 
Dord. 

“An’  he  didn’t  come  after  all,”  added  Wesley. 

“Well  of  all  the - !”  Words  failed  Hugh. 

“No,  he  didn’t  come,”  Dord  stated.  “So  we  just 
had  to  go  up  to  the  courthouse  an’ - ” 

“Did  it  take  you  fellers  all  day  to  go  up  to  the 
courthouse ?” 

“No,  of  course  not.  The  man  at  the  courthouse 
sent  us  two  miles  up  City  Creek  Canyon  to  a  road 
camp,  an’  when  we  got  there  Sheriff  Apple  had 
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driven  away  an  hour  before  an’  nobody  knew  where 
he  was,  so  we  went  back  to  his  house.” 

“Mrs.  Apple  was  awfully  nice  about  it,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Wesley  again.  “She  talked  nice  and  pleasant 
and  gave  us  another  doughnut  apiece  an’  said  we’d 
better  wait  an’ - ” 

“Well,  you  sure  took  your  time  about  things,” 
cried  Hugh. 

“Wa-a-al,”  drawled  Wesley,  “if  we’d  a-had  them 
talking  telephone  thinks  that  Edison  is  goin’  to 
invent,  maybe  we  could  a-talked  instead  of  walkin’ 
all  over  town.  They  were  the  best  doughnuts, 
weren’t  they,  Dord?” 

“Gee,  I  should  say!” 

Hugh  sputtered  indignantly  and  began  a  course 
of  general  remarks  about  certain  persons  not  caring 
how  long  other  persons  hugged  wet  ground  among 
rushes  and  fought  mosquitoes  and  swam  swamps, 
but  was  interrupted  by  Sheriff  Apple  before  his 
remarks  became  too  personal. 

“Sweetheart  won’t  say  any  too  much  and  I’m  not 
forcing  him  just  now,”  remarked  the  sheriff,  seating 
himself  on  the  platform.  “I  believe,  however,  that 
he  and  Bill  Andrews  were  in  your  orchard  beyond 
a  doubt,  Warren.  All  that  Sweetheart  knows,  or 
all  that  he  will  say  at  any  rate,  is  briefly  just  this: 
He  and  Bill  Andrews  went  to  Flinders’  house  to 
demand  money  which  Flinders  owed  them.” 

“What  did  I  tell  you!”  cried  Wesley. 

“Sweetheart,”  resumed  the  sheriff,  “wants  me  to 
believe  that  he  did  not  go  into  the  house  at  all.  He 
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says  he  was  always  afraid  of  old  man  Flinders.  He 
says  Bill  Andrews  went  in  by  himself.  Sweetheart 
says  he  finally  went  around  back  of  the  house  to  get 
a  drink  from  the  well.  While  he  was  there,  he  heard 
Andrews  and  Flinders  swearing  at  each  other  and 
talking  loudly  in  the  house.  Shortly  after  the  men 
began  quarreling  in  there,  Sweetheart  says  he  saw 
a  light  coming  down  the  stairs — saw  it  through  the 
windows — and  he  guessed  that  Mrs.  Flinders  was 
going  down  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Then  he 
heard  the  shot  in  Flinders’  office.  Bill  Andrews,  he 
says,  came  running  out  the  back  door  and  told  him 
to  run,  too.  The  gate  stopped  them — the  gate  into 
your  yard,  Warren.  At  the  same  moment,  Mrs. 
Flinders  ran  out  with  a  lamp  and  her  pistol  and 
took  a  shot  at  them,  and  then  dropped  as  if  she 
were  dead  and  smashed  the  lamp  on  the  gravel  walk. 
The  rest  is  precisely  as  you  said,  Warren,  clothesline 
and  all.” 

“But — the  two  pistol  shots?”  queried  Warren. 

“Still  sure  there  were  two  shots?”  asked  the 
sheriff. 

“You  yourself  told  me  you  had  accounted  for 
two  pistol  shots,  or  at  least  two  bullets,”  replied 
Warren,  “and  that’s  the  same  thing.” 

“Let’s  ask  Sweetheart  himself  about  that,”  sug¬ 
gested  Sheriff  Apple ;  and  he  called  the  prisoner  and 
his  men  to  them.  He  did  not  at  once  ask  his  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  little  man,  but  talked  in  a  general  way 
about  the  weather  and  things  irrelevant,  and  gave 
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the  little  man  another  cigar  to  make  him  feel  as 
comfortable  as  possible. 

“Where  were  you  and  Bill  goin’  to-night?”  he 
asked  in  the  most  casual  way. 

“We  was  all  out  o’  grub,”  replied  the  little  man, 
sucking  at  his  cigar  in  a  sickly  way,  not  enjoying  it 
nor  his  position.  “Bill  said  we’d  have  to  get  some 
more.  I — I,  was  goin’  uptown  with  him,  but — 
but  I - ”  He  stopped,  and  puffed  his  cigar  nerv¬ 

ously,  his  fingers  trembling. 

“Well?”  The  sheriff  seemed  not  at  all  interested. 
He  even  yawned. 

“Why,  Mr.  Apple,  me  an’  Bill  ain’t  been  gittin’ 
on  very  good  together.  He-r-he  says  I  git  excited 
an’ — an’ — it’s  the  fever  from  the  swamp,  Mr. 
Apple.  You  kin  see  how  my  nerves  is!”  He  held 
out  a  shaking  hand. 

“Bill  didn’t  want  you  to  go  uptown  with  him?” 

“He  was  goin’  to  let  me  go  with  him,  sir,  but — 
but  I  sort  o’  lost  my  nerve,  Mr.  Apple.  Bill  thought 
I’d  better  go  back,  but — but  I  jes’  hid  there  in  that 
flume  waitin’  fer  Bill  to  come  back  with  the  grub.” 

“Expect  him  soon?”  inquired  the  sheriff. 

“I — I  dunno,  sir.  Honest,  Mr.  Apple,  I  dunno. 
I  dunno  a  thing  about  it.  Bill  does  as  he  likes.  He 
don’t  talk  much  to  me — not  much,  sir.” 

“We’ll  be  ready  for  Bill  when  he  does  come,” 
said  Sheriff  Apple  dryly.  “You  better  tell  us  all 
about  it.  Sweetheart.  We’ve  got  you  both.” 

“I  tell  you,  Mr.  Apple,  I  dunno  anything  about 
the  shootin’.  I  was  in  the  back  yard  an’ - ” 
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“You  mean  that  Mrs.  Flinders  shot  the  old 
man?” 

“ — I — I  dunno.  Bill — Bill  said — it  might  just 
as  well  a-bcen  her.  I  dunno — strike  me  dead  in 
my  tracks  if  I  know,  Mr.  Apple.” 

“Did  she  hit  you  when  she  shot  at  you  in  the 
back  yard,  the  first  time?” 

“She  shot - ”  Sweetheart  caught  himself  and 

cried  again,  “I  tell  you,  I  dunno,  sir.  I  dunno 
nothin’  about  nothin’  that  happened  that  night.  I — 
I  was  scared — so  scared  Bill  swore  at  me,  Mr. 
Apple — swore  awful.”  He  fell  to  snivelling  ner¬ 
vously,  weakly.  “Bill — don’t  seem — to  like — to 
like  me  no  more  I” 

“Mrs.  Flinders’  first  shot  went  over  your  head, 
did  it?”  The  sheriff  spoke  in  a  matter-of-fact 
voice. 

“Over  Bill’s  head,  sir.  An’  that’s  all  I  know, 
Mr.  Apple.  Strike  me  dead  if - ” 

Sheriff  Apple  interrupted  sharply,  “And  her 
second  shot?” 

“What  second  shot?”  gasped  the  little  man  all 
aquiver.  “I — I  dunno,  Mr.  Apple.  Honest,  sir, 
I  dunno.  I  dunno  what  you’re  talkin’  about?  Did 
— did  she  shoot  twice?  Bill  says  she  shot  in  the 
house — at  the  old  man,  but  I  dunno.  I  dunno  know 
nothin’  about  anything  what  happened  that  night.” 

“You’re  a  bad  liar.  Sweetheart,”  said  Sheriff 
Apple  without  anger.  The  little  man  made  a 
gesture  of  hopeless  appeal,  dropped  his  hands  and 
shoulders  dejectedly,  and  sat  silent.  His  cigar 
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tumbled  to  the  ground  and  lay  there  like  a  thick, 
black  currant  worm,  red  hot  on  one  end. 

“I’m  waiting  awhile  to  give  Bill  Andrews  time 
to  come  along,”  the  sheriff  explained  to  the  boys. 
“Meantime,  you’d  better  get  what  sleep  you  can. 
We’ll  wake  you  up  if  anything  interesting  happens. 
By  the  way,  I  have  your  folks’  consent  to  let  you 
stay  out  all  night  if  you  behave  yourselves.” 

The  sheriff  and  his  men  posted  themselves  about 
the  building  at  points  where  they  could  keep  watch 
advantageously  of  the  railway  embankment  and  the 
straggling  wagon  road  crossing  it  at  right  angles 
north  of  the  old  smelter. 

The  boys  went  back  of  the  building,  scooped  and 
shaped  the  pile  of  crushed  ore  to  fit  their  bodies, 
and  lay  down,  chattering  excitedly  like  a  group  of 
magpies. 

But  sleep  soon  stole  upon  them.  Warren  forced 
himself  half  awake  to  ask,  “Did  you  get  your  con¬ 
certina  on  your  way  to  town,  Wes?” 

“Uhmhm!”  was  the  sleepy  reply.  “What  d’  you 
take  me  for?” 


CHAPTER  XI 


A  NIGHT  WITH  SHERIFF  APPLE 

In  spite  of  thin  clothing  and  little  of  it,  in  spite 
of  stray  mosquitoes  and  the  discomfort  of  their 
bed,  the  boys  slept  better  than  most  of  their  elders 
that  balmy  night.  Oh,  they  shivered — especially 
Warren  who  was  a  coldblooded  sort  and  liked 
plenty  of  comfort  during  his  sleeping  hours — 
shivered  half  awake  and  slept  again  and  didn’t  care. 

“Three  o’clock — time  to  get  up,  boys!’’  It  was 
Sheriff  Apple’s  voice.  The  boys  sat  up  yawning  and 
rubbing  their  eyes,  cross  and  inclined  to  grumble; 
but  not  in  the  presence  of  Sheriff  Apple. 

“Sorry  to  stir  up  the  animals,”  chuckled  the 
sheriff.  “Bill  Andrews  has  not  come  along. 
There’s  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  down  to  the  swamp 
and  try  our  luck  there.  You  boys’ll  have  to  show 
us  the  way.” 

“Not  very  romantic,  is  it,  boys?”  The  genial 
sheriff  was  walking  with  them,  while  his  deputies 
and  their  prisoner  trudged  in  the  rear.  “I  would 
have  let  Sweetheart  guide  us,  but — well,  I  don’t 
entirely  trust  Sweetheart  and,  besides,  I  promised 
you  boys - ” 

Dord  interrupted,  “Gee  I  I  wouldn’t  a-missed 
this  for  a  farm.” 
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“Of  course  not,”  Warren  said  promptly,  “we 

wouldn’t  want  to  miss  it,  but - ”  He  yawned 

prodigiously.  “But,  after  all,  it  isn’t  like  the  things 
that  happen  in  stories.” 

“Few  things  are,”  chuckled  the  sheriff.  “Detec¬ 
tive  stories  are  fine  to  read.  I  sometimes  read  ’em 
myself.  In  a  case  like  this,  there  should  have  been 
a  nice,  soft,  flower  bed  in  the  Flinders’  back  yard, 
and  footprints  in  the  freshly  watered  dirt,  finger 
prints  on  a  glass,  some  spilled  ink  in  Mr.  Flinders’ 
office,  a  scrawl  of  writing  on  a  bit  of  perfumed 
paper.  Why  didn’t  Mr.  Flinders  make  his  garden 
walk  of  this  alkali  mud  and  water  it  every  night  so 
as  to  save  the  footprints  ?  The  very  least  we  could 
ask  is  that  Bill  Andrews  and  Sweetheart  should 
have  torn  their  clothes  on  the  fence  and  left  a  button 
or  a  bit  of  cloth  to  work  on.  And  in  Flinders’ 
office  there  should  have  been  cigar  stumps  and 
cigarette  ashes,  and  nobody  should  have  been  let 
into  that  room  until  we  could  have  arrived  with 
microscopes  and  wise  looks  and  crawled  around  on 
the  floor  with  magnifying  glasses  picking  up  clews. 
But,  look  at  the  facts:  the  dream  of  a  boy — the 
spat  of  a  bullet  and  the  whizz  of  another  one — all 
in  the  boy’s  mind!  Those  are  our  clews.  Oh,” 
he  added  with  a  short  laugh,  “not  quite  so  bad  as 
that.  I’ll  admit.  The  broken  clothesline,  Mrs. 
Flinders  and  her  target  pistol,  and  a  featherless  bird 
fluttering  on  a  garden  walk,  but - ” 

“What’s  the  bird  got  to  do  with  it?”  queried 
Warren. 
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“Think  that  out.  It’s  good  practice  for  you 
amateur  detectives,”  chuckled  the  sheriff.  “I  may 
be  mistaken  and  I  don’t  want  your  opinion  of  me 
to  drop  down  to  zero  if  I  should  tell  you  wrong. 
It’s  a  wise  sheriff  who  knows  when  to  maintain  a 
solemn  silence  1”  He  laughed  boyishly.  “It’s  a 
matter  of  common  sense  and — and,  well,  luck. 
What  could  I  have  done  but  for  having  faith  in 
Warren’s  dreamy  young  head?” 

“I  wish  you  wouldn’t  keep  callin’  it  a  dream,” 
objected  Warren.  “I’ll  begin  to  think  so  myself 
if  everybody — if  you  talk  that  way,  Mr.  Apple.” 

“That’s  a  queer  fact,”  answered  the  sheriff,  all 
the  laugh  gone  out  of  his  tone,  “you  can  make  a 
person  believe  almost  anything  by  keeping  at  him. 
You  can  make  an  innocent  man  confess  a  crime.  I 
know  of  one  or  two  such  cases.  Sweetheart,  here, 
and  poor  Mrs.  Flinders — why,  how  much  urging  do 
you  suppose  it  would  take  to  make  Sweetheart  swear 
to  anything?  I  could  scare  him  into  saying  he  killed 
Mr.  Flinders  himself.” 

“Maybe  he  did!”  Dord  suggested. 

“Maybe  so,”  answered  the  sheriff  “Strange  things 
happen.  Maybe  Mrs.  Flinders  herself - ” 

“Mrs.  Flinders?”  gasped  Warren.  “Why,  you 
don’t  believe  she  killed  him?” 

“I  don’t,”  answered  Sheriff  Apple,  “but  Detective 
Brown - ” 

“I  don’t  believe  he’s  a  detective  at  all,”  cried 
Warren.  “I’ve  said  that  all  along,  haven’t  I, 
fellers?” 
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“That’s  what!”  they  cried  in  chorus. 

Sheriff  Apple  chuckled  deep  down  in  his  throat. 
“Oh,  Mr.  Brown  is  a  detective  all  right — a  good, 
honest,  blundering  detective  with  a  good  disposition 
and  a  bad  method.  But  about  faith  in  Warren’s 
story.  I  won’t  call  it  a  dream  any  more.  Where 
would  I  have  been  in  this  case  apart  from  faith  or 
luck  or  Providence — call  it  whatever  pleases  you 
best.  It  was  luck  that  Warren  heard  the  bullets 
and  stuck  to  his  story  and  convinced  me.  It  was 
luck  that  led  you  boys  down  into  the  rushes  this 
morning;  luck  that  let  you  see  and  recognize  Bill 
Andrews;  luck  that  made  Wesley  remember  hearing 
his  father  talk  about  the  trouble  between  old  man 
Flinders  and  Bill  Andrews  in  the  early  days ;  luck — 
no  1”  He  broke  off  abruptly,  and  then  spoke  quite 
simply.  “There  is  something  outside  of  ourselves 
that  digs  up  crime  and  lets  the  sunlight  in  upon  it, 
a  great  Power  somewhere  in  the  universe  that  is 
dead  against  sin  and  evil  and  crime.  I  like  to  think 
of  being  a  sort  of  assistant  to  that  Power.  I  don’t 
believe  God  thinks  of  a  sheriff’s  work  as  beneath 
any  man.” 

“We’re  most  there,”  said  Hugh,  after  a  long 
period  of  silence.  Sheriff  Apple  halted  his  forces, 
conferred  apart  with  his  deputies,  said  a  few  words, 
also,  to  Sweetheart,  and  then  sent  Sweetheart  and 
one  of  the  deputies  off  into  the  darkness  to  the  east¬ 
ward.  “I’m  sendin’  him  down  around  the  rushes 
to  head  off  any  escape  that  way,”  explained  the 
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sheriff.  We’ll  sit  down  and  give  ’em  plenty  of 
time.” 

‘‘Do  you  think  Bill  Andrews  has  come  back  and 
gone  across  to  his  camp?”  asked  Hugh. 

‘‘That’s  my  guess,”  replied  Sheriff  Apple.  ‘‘Either 
that,  or  Andrews  will  be  coming  along  before  day¬ 
light  to  cross.” 

‘‘Then  if  the  raft  is  gone,”  continued  Hugh, 
“you’ll  know  he  has  already  crossed,  an’  if  it  isn’t 
there - ” 

“If  the  raft  is  gone,  we’ll  borrow  Warren’s  boat 
— Hawkins  and  I — and  go  after  Mr.  Bill  Andrews. 
Glad  you  captured  his  big  revolver  for  us.”  He 
laughed  and  chuckled.  “Of  course,  I  don’t  mind, 
but  Hawkins - ”  He  laughed  aloud. 

“I’m  afraid  of  any  man’s  gun,”  confessed  Haw¬ 
kins  with  a  grin.  “The  muzzle  of  a  gun  is  some¬ 
thing  to  remember  once  you’ve  looked  into  it.  Funny 
how  big  even  a  twenty-two  looks  when  it’s  aimed 
between  your  eyes  an’  you  see  a  man  back  of  it, 
shakin’  an’  white  an’  mad.” 

“We’ve  both  been  there,  eh,  Hawkins?”  The 
sheriff  laughed  rather  grimly.  “Remember  the  time 
up  there  at  Park  City  minin’  camp?” 

“Do  I !”  Hawkins  looked  grave  and  shook  his 
head.  “I  come  close  to  quittin’  the  sheriff  business 
that  time.” 

The  two  men  fell  silent.  After  what  seemed  a 
very  long  time  indeed.  Sheriff  Apple  looked  closely 
at  his  watch  and  made  out  the  time  by  the  light  of 
the  stars.  “Our  man  and  Sweetheart  are  down  by 
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the  old  stone  stable  by  now.  That’s  a  good  quarter 
of  a  mile  below  the  rushes.  Guess  we’d  better  be 
movin’.” 

In  less  than  ten  minutes,  they  had  reached  the 
edge  of  the  alkali  flat  and  were  gazing  out  over  the 
slough.  The  raft  was  not  there. 

“Where’s  your  boat,  Warren?”  The  sheriff 
spoke  in  short,  almost  gruff  tones. 

“Hugh  an’  me  carried  it  out  behind  a  clay  knoll,” 
answered  Warren,  running  ahead  to  show  the  way. 
“Right  here,”  he  called  a  few  moments  later.  “No,” 
he  cried  running  to  another  knoll,  “we  must  have 
put  it  here.  Why!”  He  stood  staring  about  in 
the  semi-darkness.  “I  thought  we  put  it — some¬ 
where  around  here.” 

But  Warren’s  boat,  also,  had  disappeared  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  the  raft.  Sheriff  Apple  conferred  apart 
with  Hawkins  for  a  moment,  then  called  to  the  boys, 
“Come  along!” 

They  trotted  eastward  after  him,  leaving  Haw¬ 
kins  on  guard.  “There  must  be  some  way  to  get 
across  into  that  camp  from  the  railroad,”  explained 
Sheriff  Apple.  “There’s  that  old  Clipper — the 
yacht  that  used  to  belong  to  the  Hot  Spring  Lake 
Boat  Club  fleet — before  the  lake  filled  up  with  mud 
and  weeds,  you  remember.  The  Clipper  is  half- 
buried  in  the  mud,  but  she  used  to  be  a  good  boat 
and  maybe  we  can  dig  her  out  and  paddle  over 
somehow.” 

“The  weeds,”  objected  Dord. 

“We’ll  get  there  someway  or  other,”  answered 
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the  sheriff.  “We’ve  got  to  get  Bill  Andrews  to¬ 
night,  before  he  knows  we’re  after  him.  He’s  slip- 
pery.’’ 

They  came  to  the  railway.  Sheriff  Apple  turned 
sharply  northward  and  strode  along  the  track,  the 
boys  on  the  trot  to  keep  up  with  him  despite  his 
short  legs. 

After  a  few  minutes,  he  turned  sharply  upon 
them.  “No  more  talking!”  The  boys  fell  silent. 
He  turned  off  from  the  railroad,  which  ran  through 
a  bend  of  the  lake  where  some  warm  springs  emp¬ 
tied  into  it  through  flumes  under  the  railway  em¬ 
bankment,  and  made  a  long  detour  by  the  county 
road  at  the  base  of  the  mountains.  “The  railroad 
runs  so  close  to  Bill  Andrews’  camp  over  there  in 
the  rushes,”  he  explained  in  low  tones,  “that  he 
might  hear  us  on  the  track  and  get  suspicious — so 
many  of  us — at  this  time  of  morning.” 

He  turned  back  toward  the  railway  and  the  lake, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  rushes,  and 
went  at  once  to  a  small,  abandoned  stone  stable, 
doorless  and  windowless,  standing  in  the  diminutive 
meadow  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

As  the  boys  came  up  panting  and  perspiring,  they 
found  him  talking  to  the  first  deputy.  “No,  sir,” 
the  deputy  was  explaning,  “he  hasn’t  come  this  way 
by  land  or  water.  I’ve  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  the 
track,  and  the  only  open  water  is  right  out  there 
by  the  Clipper.  No  boat  has  passed  there.” 

“Think  we  could  float  the  Clipper?” 

The  deputy  laughed.  “Even  if  we  could,  she’d 
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drop  to  pieces.  She’s  been  layin’  out  there  ever 
since  I  can  remember.” 

“Guess  you’re  right,”  replied  Sheriff  Apple  gazing 
out  at  the  old  craft.  “The  Clipper  has  seen  her 
best  days.  She  was  the  prize  winner  for  speed, 
too.” 

“It’s  gettin’  mornin’  already,”  remarked  the 
deputy. 

“Boys,”  cried  the  sheriff,  “you  said  there  is  a 
sandy  bottom  stream  near  Bill  Andrews’  camp, 
didn’t  you?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Hugh,  “but  if  it’s  like  the  other 
parts  the  sand’ll  quit  sudden  an’  down  you’ll  go  into 
mud  that  has  no  bottom.” 

“Just  like  I  did,”  added  Dord. 

“Where’s  Sweetheart?”  inquired  Mr.  Apple 
abruptly. 

His  deputy  grinned  and  led  the  way  to  the  back 
of  the  stable.  In  the  bottom  of  the  manger  of 
slim  poles,  on  some  old  hay.  Sweetheart  lay  com¬ 
fortably  enough,  his  hands  confined  by  shiny  steel 
handcuffs  locked  about  one  of  the  manger  poles. 

“He  got  sassy,”  remarked  the  deputy,  “an’  I 
locked  him  up.”  He  released  the  little  man,  and 
Sheriff  Apple  lent  him  a  hand  as  he  scrambled  out 
of  his  confinement. 

“Treatin’  ye  kinder  mean  again,  eh.  Sweetheart?” 
remarked  Mr.  Apple,  leading  him  to  the  door. 
“How  do  you  get  across  to  your  camp  from  the 
railroad?”  Sheriff  Apple  spoke  in  the  mildest  of 
tones. 
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“There — there  ain’t  no  way,’’  answered  Sweet¬ 
heart,  gasping  and  looking  fearfully  at  the  sheriff. 

To  the  utter  amazement  of  the  boys.  Sheriff 
Apple  whirled  upon  him,  seized  him  by  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  shook  him  till  his  teeth  rattled  and  he 
gasped  and  panted  pitiably.  “Answer  my  question 
an’  answer  it  quick!” 

“I — I — I  dunno,”  wailed  Sweetheart.  “Honest 


Sheriff  Apple  shook  him  again  with  a  strength  of 
which  he  seemed  unconscious.  “Haven’t  you  got 
no  more  sense  than  to  lie  on  Friday?” 

“Strike  me  dead  if  I  knew  it  was  a-Friday  1” 
gasped  Sweetheart  with  a  wailing  note  of  despair 
in  his  voice. 

“A-Friday  an’  the  thirteenth!”  cried  the  sheriff 
in  a  horrified  voice.  “Faugh!  You’ve  done  for 
yourself.  Sweetheart — clean  done  for  yourself!” 
He  threw  the  little  man,  reeling,  away  from  him 
and  wiped  his  hands  on  his  handkerchief.  “You’re 
no  better  than  a  dead  man.” 

“Don’t  say  that,  Mr.  Apple,”  whined  Sweetheart. 
“Don’t  you  say  that  to  me.  It’s  a  curse,  Mr.  Apple. 
You  wouldn’t  bring  a  curse  on  a  poor  man  like  me.” 

“You’ve  brought  it  on  yourself,”  retorted  the 
sheriff.  A-Friday — an’ the  thirteenth !  I  wouldn’t 
be  in  your  shoes  for  all  the  money  in  the  Tithing 
Office.” 

“Strike  me  dead  if - ” 

“Don’t  talk  about  getting  yourself  struck  dead,” 
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roared  the  sheriff.  “Order  your  coffin.  You’re 
dead  already.” 

Sweetheart  dropped  upon  his  knees  and  crawled 
toward  the  sheriff,  his  hands  held  out  appealingly. 
“Don’t  say  that.  Don’t  you  say  that  to  me !” 

“If  you  swing  for  murderin’  old  man  Flinders 


“I  tell  you,  I  didn’t  kill  the  old  man.  I  dunno 
who - ” 

“Lyin’  again  I  If  we  don’t  get  Bill  Andrews,  it’s 
a  rope  around  your  neck.  Lock  him  up  again.” 

The  deputy  presented  the  handcuffs,  but  Sweet¬ 
heart  struck  them  aside.  “I’ll  tell  you,  Mr.  Apple. 
I’ll  tell  you  if  Bill  kills  me  fer  it.  Right  up  there 
along  the  track — the  Hot  Spring  flumes — the  first 
flume  as  you  come  this  way  from  town.  You  take  a 
run.  It’s  deep  mud  at  first — ^but  only  about  four 
feet  deep.  You  can  flounder  through  it  all  right. 
Then  sand — good  hard  sand  immejit — an’  then  th’ 
rushes  an’ - ” 

“A-Friday  and  the  thirteenth,”  cried  Sheriff 
Apple.  “You  think  I’m  goin’  to  bite  and  get  mired, 
do  you?”  He  made  as  if  to  shake  the  little  man 
again. 

“Honest  as  I’m  alive,  Mr.  Apple.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  an’  Bill  come  out  that  way  in¬ 
stead  of  traveling  a  mile  through  the  swamp  this 
afternoon?” 

“Bill  wouldn’t  let  us.  He  was  afraid  somebody 
might  see  us — somebody  on  the  train — or  the  county 
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road.  I’m  tellin’  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Apple — the 
solemn  truth  if  Bill  kills  me  fer  it.” 

“Lock  him  up  again!”  interrupted  the  sheriff 
abruptly.  The  handcuffs  snapped  into  place  on 
Sweetheart’s  wrists.  “You  boys  take  care  of  him.” 
He  paused  in  the  doorway.  ‘‘If  he  tries  anything, 
pile  on  to  him  and  tie  him  with  baling  wire.” 

Sheriff  Apple  and  his  deputy  started  on  the  run 
to  the  railroad  and  disappeared  down  the  track  in 
the  direction  of  the  rushes. 

‘‘Get  into  your  corner,”  Hugh  commanded,  push¬ 
ing  Sweetheart  toward  the  rear  of  the  stable. 

The  little  man  half  raised  his  handcuffed  fists  as 
if  to  bring  them  down  upon  Hugh’s  head,  but  paused 
as  Hugh  stepped  back  and  Dord  came  with  a  four- 
foot  length  of  splintered  scantling. 

‘‘Hurry  up!”  cried  Hugh.  “Swat  him  if  he 
doesn’t — swat  him  for  keeps,  Dord.” 

“Trust  me!”  answered  Dord,  gripping  his  club. 

The  little  man  hesitated,  his  weak  eyes  glaring 
spitefully.  Sullenly,  he  turned  and  crouched  down 
against  the  manger,  his  lips  moving  threateningly 
without  giving  forth  sound. 

“Now,  stay  there  till  we  tell  you  to  do  something 
else,”  said  Hugh,  seating  himself  on  an  upturned, 
empty  powder  can. 
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The  hours  dragged.  Dawn  pushed  its  way  over 
the  mountains  and  lighted  up  the  distant  islands 
of  Great  Salt  Lake,  while  the  old  stone  stable  and 
Hot  Spring  Lake  were  still  in  the  shadowy  chill  of 
earliest  morning. 

The  sun  rose  on  a  hot,  cloudless  day.  A  quarter 
of  a  mile  up  the  lake,  long  before  the  sun  lighted 
upon  the  rushes,  the  chattering,  swirling  blackbirds 
indicated  unmistakably  that  somebody  was  astir  in 
the  rushes. 

“Seems  like  the  sheriff  was  chasin’  about  every¬ 
where,”  remarked  Dord.  He  pointed  at  the  cloud, 
or  rather  string,  of  blackbirds  rising  along  a  definite 
line,  as  if  somebody  were  beating  the  rushes  sys¬ 
tematically  to  and  fro.  They  could  follow  the 
movements  of  the  hidden  human  beings  by  these 
rising  and  settling  lines  of  birds. 

By  and  by,  Hugh  and  Warren  grew  too  sleepy 
to  keep  their  eyes  open.  Dord  told  them  to  leave 
the  prisoner  to  him.  So  they  climbed  into  the  old 
loft,  arranged  the  scattered  hay  in  a  heap,  and  went 
to  sleep,  trusting  to  Dord  and  Wesley  to  keep 
Sweetheart  in  safety*. 

Wesley  sketched  the  little  man  crouching  against 
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the  manger.  He  exhibited  the  picture  on  his  sketch 
pad  to  the  prisoner.  He  tried  to  talk  with  him  in 
a  friendly  manner,  but  Sweetheart  repelled  his  ad¬ 
vances  in  sullen  silence. 

The  watchers  grew  hungry.  They  also  grew 
more  and  more  convinced  that  Sheriff  Apple  had 
not  got  his  man  this  time,  else  why  the  long-con¬ 
tinued  search  in  the  rushes  ? 

The  sun  was  high  above  the  mountains  and  blaz¬ 
ing  hot  when  Hugh  and  Warren  came  down  the 
rickety  ladder  from  the  loft,  as  fresh  as  ever,  and 
hungrier  than  they  had  been  the  night  before. 

Hugh  insisted  upon  mounting  guard — he  rather 
liked  the  distinction — and  sent  the  others  to  loll 
on  the  grass  and  lazy  around  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake. 

“Gee!”  cried  Dord,  chewing  a  luscious  stem  of 
wild  hay.  “If  we  only  had  a  boat  like  the  old 
Clipper  out  there!” 

Warren  rolled  over  on  his  stomach  and  gazed 
long  at  the  craft.  By  and  by,  he  got  to  his  feet, 
rolled  up  his  trousers,  and  waded  out  to  where  the 
Clipper  lay  half  out  of  sight  in  mud  and  water. 
Soon  Dord  and  Wesley  joined  him. 

“We  ought  not  to  leave  Hugh  all  alone  up  there,” 
said  Warren. 

“Oh,  I  guess  Hugh’s  all  right,”  answered  Dord. 
“He  tied  Sweeheart’s  leg  to  the  manger  with  baling 
wire.  Besides,  the  handcuffs — a  feller  can’t  run  far 
with  handcuffs  on.  They  give  him  dead  away.”  He 
waded  alongside  the  Clipper  and  laid  his  hands 
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caressingly  on  the  gunwale.  “Gee,  but  she’s  a 
pretty  boat!” 

She  was;  but  nevertheless,  she  had  a  dubious  look. 
Her  bow  stuck  clear  out  of  the  water,  revealing  a 
foot  or  two  of  the  keel.  From  a  point  just  forward 
of  the  centerboard  box,  to  the  sliding  ring  on  the 
traveler  rod,  was  a  mass  of  oozy  black  mud  under¬ 
laid  by  brownish  yellow  sand  and  overgrown  with 
a  tangle  of  brown  water  plants.  The  stern  was 
almost  level  with  the  water. 

Wesley  laid  hold  of  a  handful  of  weeds  and 
yanked  vigorously.  A  shovelful  of  ill-smelling  mud 
gurgled  to  the  surface  and  slopped  over  the  side. 

“Gee !”  cried  Dord,  backing  away  and  holding  his 
nose  against  the  dreadful  odor. 

“It  isn’t  exactly  Florida  water,”  drawled  Wesley. 
“Whee !  I  should  say  not.”  He  turned  away  his 
head  and  swung  the  noisome  weeds  in  a  wide  sweep 
through  the  air,  intending  to  throw  them  far  out 
into  the  lake.  Warren  was  standing  just  off  the 
starboard  bow,  hands  on  hips  gazing  speculatively 
at  the  Clipper,  a  great  scheme  revolving  in  his  head. 
The  weeds  struck  him  squarely  and  folded  them¬ 
selves  like  a  wet  towel  upon  his  face. 

“Hey!  What  you  doin’?”  he  yelled  indignantly, 
and,  staggering  backward,  sat  down  in  the  water 
to  his  shoulders  with  a  splash. 

Dord  roared  with  laughter  and  sat  down  himself 
on  the  shoreward  side  of  the  craft.  Wesley  turned 
to  Warren  with  his  politest  grin,  “Did  they  hit  you 
in  the  face — them  weeds?” 
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“Did  they  hit - cried  Warren,  struggling  to 

his  feet.  “I’ll  show  you  whether  they  hit  me  in 
the  face.  You  did  that  a-purpose!” 

He  charged  but  Wesley  sidestepped  just  in  time, 
and  Warren  went  down  again,  this  time  on  his  face. 
He  got  up  gasping  and  mad,  but  Wesley  was  so  de¬ 
lighted  and  joined  Dord  in  such  spasms  of  laughter 
that  Warren  stopped  and  grinned  and  joined  in 
himself.  “I  might  as  well  go  swimmin’  while  I’m 
about  it,’’  he  remarked;  and  seeking  out  a  deeper 
place,  he  did  so.  “Come  on  you  fellers.  The 
water’s  fine !’’ 

Dord  was  quite  willing  but  Wesley  demurred, 
whereupon  they  grappled  Wesley  and  got  him  down 
and  held  him  till  he  promised  to  swim. 

They  ended  up  dripping  and  happy,  close  to  the 
old  Clipper. 

“Let’s  clean  her  out  and  make  her  float,’’  Warren 
proposed. 

“An’  stir  up  all  that  smell  again?’’  demanded 
Dord  wrathfully.  “Not  for  me!”  He  waded 
ashore,  took  off  his  clinging  garments  and  spread 
them  to  dry  on  the  grass.  Wesley  and  Warren 
followed  him,  and  also  shed  their  clothing.  Then 
they  grabbed  Dord  and  threw  him  into  the  lake 
unceremoniously,  and  fell  to  laughing  hysterically 
at  his  wrath. 

Dord  returned  to  the  shore  breathing  out  threats 
of  slaughter,  while  Wesley  and  Warren  again  waded 
out  to  the  Clipper. 
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“She  must  be  pretty  rotten  a-layin’  there  all  these 
years,”  remarked  Warren. 

“The  sulphur  water  from  the  warm  springs  pre¬ 
serves  the  wood,”  drawled  Wesley,  “that  is — maybe 
it  does.  Let’s  scrape  out  the  mud  an’  see.” 

At  their  first  attack  on  the  weeds,  the  odor  drove 
them  back. 

“It’s  the  sulphur  water,”  explained  Wesley. 

“I  know  what  it  is  all  right,”  retorted  Warren. 
“Don’t  stir  it  up  again.” 

They  worked  carefully  on  the  windward  side  of 
the  Clipper,  and  got  the  weeds  and  most  of  the  mud 
out  without  perishing  in  the  operation. 

“Hope  you  fellers  are  enjoyin’  the  stink!”  Dord 
was  highly  sarcastic  from  his  position  on  the  grass. 
He  grinned  amiably. 

Quietly,  Wesley  and  Warren  collected  a  choice 
specimen  of  mud  in  a  rusty  tin  can  which  they  had 
exhumed.  Then  they  waded  ashore  unconcernedly, 
caught  Dord  unawares  and  poured  the  miserable 
stuff  upon  his  head,  and  fled  splashing  and  laughing 
back  to  the  Clipper. 

For  a  minute  or  two,  a  genuine  row  threatened. 
Dord  exploded  into  violent  denunciations  and  finally 
dived  into  the  lake  and  washed  himself  with  a  vigor 
and  determination  that  brought  roars  of  laughter 
from  his  tormenters. 

“I  hope  you  fellers  are  enjoyin’  yourselves,”  he 
remarked  and  went  back  to  the  grass,  meditating 
revenge. 

“When  we  get  down  to  the  sand,”  said  Warren, 
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as  he  and  Wesley  resumed  their  labors,  “it  wont  be 
so  smelly.” 

“I’ll  hunt  up  some  tin  cans  or  something  for 
shovels,”  replied  Wesley,  and  waded  ashore. 

He  looked  in  at  the  stable  door.  “How  you 
makin’  it?” 

Hugh  looked  up  from  whittling  a  club  out  of  the 
rough  scantling  which  Dord  had  picked  up  first.  “I 
wish  he’d  start  something.  I — I’d  like  to  show 
him!” 

Wesley  grinned  and  glanced  at  the  pitiable  little 
figure  of  Sweetheart  still  crouching  in  his  corner, 
now  sleeping  fitfully  and  moaning  restlessly. 
“Don’t  get  bloodthirsty !”  he  counseled. 

He  found  a  section  of  old  stove  pipe  and  a  five- 
gallon  oil  can.  With  these  implements,  he  and 
Warren  soon  had  the  sand  out  of  the  Clipper. 

The  old  Clipper’s  stern  floated  higher,  but  still 
the  boat  rested  on  the  bottom. 

“Let’s  bail  like  sixty  an’  see  if  we  can’t  make  her 
float,”  Warren  proposed;  and  they  fell  to  with  a 
will.  It  was  an  impossible  task.  The  Clipper 
leaked  faster  than  they  could  bail. 

Dord  hailed  them.  “The  sheriff’s  cornin’ !” 

They  raced  ashore  and  tumbled  into  their  half- 
dried  clothing.  When  the  approaching  man 
reached  the  stone  stable  he  proved  to  be  the  deputy 
sheriff,  Mr.  Hawkins  of  the  drooping  moustache. 

“Did  you  get  your  man?”  asked  Dord  eagerly. 

“Not  this  trip,”  answered  Hawkins.  “Hungry, 
boys ?” 
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“Gee  I”  answered  Dord,  expressing  their  common 
feelings. 

“How’s  Sweetheart?”  asked  Hawkins. 

Hugh  led  the  way  into  the  stable  and  pointed  out 
the  sleeping  man. 

“Poor  devil!”  muttered  Hawkins  under  his 
breath.  “Poor  little  devil!  Sweetheart  ain’t  got 
a  mind  of  his  own  an’  associatin’  with  Bill  Andrews 
ain’t  improved  it  any.” 

“Sweetheart,”  drawled  Wesley.  “Where  did  he 
get  that  name?  Somehow  it  doesn’t  seem — er — er, 
quite  appropriate.” 

“Does  seem  a  curious  name  now  you  mention  it,” 
answered  the  deputy.  “I  dunno  where  he  got  it. 
It’s  just  his  name.  Huh !  Does  sound  queer,  when 
you  think  of  it — Sweetheart!”  He  gazed  in  a  per¬ 
plexed  way  at  the  little  man  as  if  half  expecting  him 
to  reveal  the  great  secret  in  his  sleep.  “Huh !  You 
boys  go  ahead  an’  enjoy  yourselves.  I’ll  look  after 
Sweetheart.” 

He  sat  down  on  the  powder  can  and  the  boys 
went  out  and  rolled  about  in  the  grass,  their  eyes 
ever  upon  the  Clipper. 

“Gee !”  cried  Dord.  “Gee,  but  she’s  a  pretty 
boat.”  And  indeed,  the  Clipper  showed  points  as 
she  floated  sluggishly  with  her  keel  in  the  mud. 

The  rattle  of  wagon  wheels  across  the  rails 
brought  them  to  their  feet  and  sent  them  racing  to 
meet  Sheriff  Apple,  who  came  bumping  across  the 
railroad  driving  a  light  spring  wagon  with  a  single 
horse. 
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“Hello,  boys!”  he  shouted.  “Whoa!”  He 
drew  up  in  front  of  the  stable  and  began  to  toss 
packages  and  paper  sacks  at  them. 

“Doughnuts!”  yelled  Dord,  ripping  open  a  big 
sack. 

“Pie!”  shouted  Warren. 

“Ham!  Ham!  Cold  boiled  ham — all  sliced!” 
shrieked  Wesley,  without  a  drawl. 

“Buns — Globe  Bakery  buns!”  cried  Hugh, 
dancing  about  wildly. 

“Hey,  hey,  hey!”  laughed  the  sheriff  as  he  leaped 
down  and  tied  his  horse  to  a  rusty  ring  in  the  de¬ 
cayed  doorpost  of  the  stable.  “Ham  and  buns  first. 
Save  the  pie  an’  the  doughnuts,  you  idiots.  They’re 
dessert!” 

He  went  into  the  stable  laughing  and  handed  the 
morning  papers  to  his  deputy.  “What  d’you  make 
of  that?” 

“Jumpin’  Jerusalem!”  cried  Hawkins,  sinking 
upon  the  powder  can  and  devouring  the  front  page 
of  a  paper  with  his  eyes  as  eagerly  as  the  boys 
devoured  the  contents  of  the  sacks.  “How — how 
long  since?” 

Sheriff  Apple  turned  to  the  boys.  “Well,  well,” 
he  laughed.  “C.  R.  Savage  ought  to  come  out  here 
and  take  your  photograph.  He’d  make  a  fortune 
exhibiting  it  if  he  called  it  ‘Starvation!’  ” 

He  turned  again  to  his  deputy.  “Think  we’d 
better  show  it  to  Sweetheart?” 

“No  harm  anyhow,”  answered  Hawkins.  He 
went  to  Sweetheart,  shook  him  awake,  removed  the 
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handcuffs,  untwisted  the  baling  wire  from  his  leg, 
and  brought  him  to  Sheriff  Apple.  The  latter  thrust 
one  of  the  newspapers  under  the  little  man’s  eyes. 

Sweetheart  took  it  mechanically,  glanced  at  the 
sheriff,  and  then  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  page  before 
him.  He  stared  open-eyed.  “Her!”  he  gasped. 

Then  he  faltered.  “I - can’t  read,  sir.” 

“Well,  if  she  killed  old  man  Flinders,  as  that 


Sweetheart  interrupted  vehemently,  “I  dunno  who 
killed  the  old  man.  Strike  me  dead  if  I - ” 

Sheriff  Apple  interrupted  calmly,  “If  she  killed 
him,  as  that  paper  seems  to  think — I  say  if  she 
killed  him,  why  then  of  course  Bill  Andrews  didn’t.” 
He  waited  a  moment.  “That’s  so,  isn’t  it,  Sweet¬ 
heart?” 

Sweetheart  nodded,  licking  his  dry  lips,  his  eyes 
wandering  furtively,  his  hands  shaking  visibly  as 
they  held  the  paper. 

Sheriff  Apple  took  the  paper  into  his  own  hands 
and  slowly  folded  it  small  as  he  spoke.  “And  if 

she  did  kill  old  man  Flinders - ”  He  stopped 

and  looked  keenly  at  the  weak  little  man.  “Did 
you  know  Bill  Andrews  was  going  to  hike?” 

“Strike  me  dead  if  I  did,”  answered  Sweetheart 
promptly. 

“Do  you  know  where  he  has  gone?” 

“No,  sir;  honest  I  don’t.” 

“Do  you  know  where  he  was  likely  to  go?” 

The  little  man  hesitated,  looked  about  slyly,  and 
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spoke  hesitantly,  “Me  an’  Bill  was  herdin’  sheep  on 
Fremont  Island  before — before  we  come  here.” 

“Think  he’s  on  his  way  back  to  Fremont  Island?” 

“I  dunno.  I’m  tellin’  ye  th’  truth,  Mr.  Apple. 
I  dunno.  I  swear,  I  dunno.”  He  was  evidently  in 
earnest.  “Bill  an’  me  hadn’t  been  gittin’  on  first 
rate.  He — he  called  me  a  sick  cat — a  dead  cat, 
sir.  Somehow,  I  kinder  got  the  idee  Bill  didn’t 
like  me  no  more.  I  kinder  thought  maybe  Bill  was 
a-goin’  to  shake  me.” 

“If  Bill  Andrews  could  see  the  morning  paper, 
maybe  it  would  relieve  his  mind,”  said  Sheriff  Apple. 
He  suddenly  thrust  the  folded  paper  into  Sweet¬ 
heart’s  hands.  “Show  it  to  him — with  my  compli¬ 
ments.  Will  you?” 

“I  tell  you,  I  dunno — I  dunno  where  he  is.” 

“Ride  to  the  city  with  us?  Or  are  you  starting 
back  for  Fremont  Island  yourself?”  The  sheriff 
spoke  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone,  and  untied  his  horse. 

The  little  man  stared  hard.  The  sheriff  extended 
his  hand.  “Good-by — an’  good  luck!” 

Sweetheart  stared  dumbly. 

“It’s  all  right.  Sweetheart,”  laughed  the  sheriff. 

“Ye  ain’t  a-goin’  to  arrest  me?  I  mean — I — I 
ain’t  arrested?” 

“Haven’t  a  thing  on  you — so  far!”  answered  the 
sheriff.  “Of  course,  I  could  jail  you  on  suspicion, 
but  that  wouldn’t  do  you  any  good.  You  need 
fresh  air  an’  sunshine,  man,  after  layin’  out  there 
in  the  swamp  all  this  time.” 

The  little  man  took  a  few  steps  toward  freedom, 
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but  hesitantly,  suspiciously.  Sheriff  Apple  turned 
to  Hawkins.  “Better  eat  something.  Oh,  an’ 
Sweetheart,  you  haven’t  had  your  breakfast.’’  He 
hastily  rescued  some  ham  and  buns  and  doughnuts, 
dropped  them  into  a  sack,  and  handed  it  to  the 
little  man.  “And  maybe  you’d  like  a  little  money 
- — for  grub  when  this  is  gone  and  for  railroad  fare 
to  Ogden,  eh?’’ 

He  slipped  two  silver  dollars  into  Sweetheart’s 
palm.  The  little  man  looked  at  the  money,  dropped 
it  into  his  pocket,  and  wandered  aimlessly  out  to¬ 
ward  the  railroad  track.  He  stood  on  the  ties  a 
moment,  looking  northward,  then  southward  toward 
the  city,  then  at  the  newspaper.  Slowly,  he  turned 
toward  the  north,  hesitated,  looked  again  at  the 
paper,  put  it  into  his  pocket,  turned,  and  moved 
aimlessly  down  the  track  southward  toward  the  city. 

Sheriff  Apple  looked  a  trifle  disappointed — or  so 
the  boys  guessed — but  turned  cheerfully  to  them. 
“Perhaps  you’d  like  to  see  the  morning  paper  your¬ 
selves.’’  He  opened  another  paper  before  their 
astonished  eyes. 

Facing  each  other  on  the  front  page,  the  pictures 
of  Mrs.  Flinders  and  Detective  Brown  occupied  the 
entire  upper  portion  of  the  newspaper,  Mrs.  Flin¬ 
ders’  picture  showing  the  poor  little  woman’s  face 
drawn  and  haggard.  Detective  Brown  wore  his 
usual  important  look,  which  he  tried  to  cover  with 
an  intellectual  frown. 

In  staring  headlines,  it  was  announced  to  the 
world  that  Mrs.  Flinders  had  made  a  full  confession 
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of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  while,  in  smaller 
type,  beneath  the  picture  of  the  detective,  was  a 
glowing  eulogy  of  his  clever  work  in  bringing  about 
Mrs.  Flinders’  confession.  In  still  smaller  type, 
near  the  bottom  of  the  page,  began  a  full  account 
of  the  confession  and  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  given.  On  the  next  page,  a  picture  of  Sheriff 
Apple  was  printed,  with  a  reference  to  his  record 
for  always  getting  his  man,  and  a  bald  intimation 
that  the  redoubtable  sheriff  had  failed  completely 
in  his  dream  theory  of  the  case. 

Wesley  read  the  front  page  and  part  of  the  next 
aloud. 

“And  Mrs.  Flinders  will  hang  for  it?’’  gasped 
Warren. 

“Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,’’  answered  Sheriff 
Apple.  “At  the  worst,  I  believe  they  will  merely 
send  her  to  the  penitentiary  for  life.’’ 

The  boys  stared  horrified.  Mrs.  Flinders — in 
prison — for  life — for  murdering  a  man — her  hus¬ 
band  I 

“Do  you  believe  she  did  it?’’  demanded  Warren, 
pale  but  determined  to  know  the  worst. 

“Do  you  still  believe  you  heard  two  shots?’’ 
Sheriff  Apple  smiled  grimly.  Warren  nodded. 
“All  right,  so  long  as  you  stick  to  that.  I’ll  stick  to 
my  theory  that  Bill  Andrews  did  the  killing.  Hold 
your  tongues,  boys.  Say  nothing  even  to  your  own 
folks.  You’ve  helped  mightily  so  far.  You  can 
help  more  than  ever  just  now  by  saying  nothing. 
Let  Bill  Andrews  hear  the  news  and  feel  as  safe 
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as  he  likes,  we’ll  land  him — ^you  and  I  together. 
Pile  into  the  wagon.  Your  folks  will  be  after  me 
with  a  search  warrant  if  I  don’t  get  you  home  right 
away  quick.” 

“Did  you  tell  the  folks  where  we  were?”  asked 
Warren. 

“Trust  your  Dutch  uncle,”  laughed  the  sheriff. 
“Giddap!” 

They  went  bumping  over  the  tracks  toward  home. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


A  GREAT  SCHEME 

A  few  days  later,  the  boys  were  again  seated  on 
the  old  hayrack,  deep  in  discussion  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  old  Clipper. 

“She’s  sound  enough  for  anybody  that  doesn’t 
want  a  stylish  boat,’’  declared  Warren  with  some 
heat.  “All  we’d  have  to  do  is  to  roll  her  out  on 
the  shore,  caulk  the  leaks,  put  some  new  nails  in 
the  lapstreaks,  nail  some  zinc  over  the  holes,  daub 
on  some  paint,  and  there  you  are — a  yacht — all 
our  own!” 

“Wa-a-al,”  drawled  Wesley,  giving  his  beloved 
concertina  a  little  squeeze,  “we  don’t  own  the 
Clipper  in  the  first  place  an’ - ” 

“That  old  carpenter  will  give  her  to  us,”  re¬ 
torted  Hugh.  “My  father  is  a  wood  turner 
an’  he  knows  that  carpenter.” 

“My  father  knows  a  man  that  knows  him,  too,” 
cried  Warren.  “Why  that  old  carpenter  will  pay 
us  to  fix  up  the  cupper  for  him!” 

“Wa-a-al,”  drawled  Wesley,  “when  that  old  car¬ 
penter  says  so  himself.  I’ll  believe  it,  an’  not  before.” 

“Will  you  chip  in  to  help  pay  for  the  Clipper?" 
demanded  Warren. 
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“Sure  enough,”  answered  Wesley,  “just  as  soon 
as  I  get  the  blacksmith  paid  for  fixin’  up  my  con¬ 
certina.” 

“How  much  do  you  owe  him?” 

“Two  bits.” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha !”  laughed  Dord.  “Two  bits — a 
quarter  of  a  dollar!  Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

“Well,  what  you  laughin’  about,”  asked  Wesley 
mildly.  “I  got  to  pay  my  debts  before  I  launch  into 
any  new  enterprise,  haven’t  I  ?” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Warren  in  businesslike 
tones.  “All  I  want  to  know  is,  will  you  chip  in 
when  that’s  paid?” 

“Maybe  my  brother  Charley  will  give  me  two 
bits  to  pay  the  blacksmith.  You  see,  fellers,  I  just 
got  to  stand  in  with  that  blacksmith.  I  might  bust 
this  old  concertina  again.” 

“I — I’d  go  to  work — yes,  sir,  I  would!”  cried 
Dord  with  a  great  purpose  welling  up  within  him 
and  shining  from  his  eyes.  “Yes,  sir,  fellers.  I’d 
go  to  work  myself  if  we  could  buy  that  old  Clipper!” 

“We’ll  all  get  a  job,”  announced  Warren. 

“Wa-a-al,”  drawled  the  artist,  “you  can’t  always 
just  get  a  job  when  you  want  it.” 

“Will  you  try  to  get  one  ?”  Warren  was  in  earnest. 

“Wa-a-al,  if  I  could  pay  that  two  bits - ” 

Wesley  paused  uncertainly  and  scratched  his  head. 
“What  sort  of  a  job?” 

“Anything  that  would  bring  in  the  cash,”  an¬ 
swered  Warren.  “How  much  do  you  think  we’ll 
need,  Hugh?” 
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“Guess  we’d  better  ask  the  carpenter,”  suggested 
Hugh.  His  Scotch  blood  was  again  in  evidence. 

So  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  set  forth  the 
following  afternoon  to  interview  the  carpenter, 
Wesley  and  Dord  and  the  concertina  to  wait  around 
the  corner  while  Hugh  and  Warren  transacted  the 
business.  It  was  further  agreed  that  “a  feller  ought 
to  be  dressed  up  on  so  important  an  occasion” — 
that  is,  Hugh  and  Warren  should  appear  at  their 
best. 

They  met  at  the  hayrack  ahead  of  time,  and 
Hugh  appeared  properly  clothed;  that  is,  he  had 
his  coat  over  his  arm  and  his  shoes  on  his  feet. 
Warren  immediately  protested  against  the  shoes. 

“You  said  to  dress  up.  You  said  it  yourself,” 
Hugh  answered  with  indignation.  “I  don’t  like 
shoes  any  better’n  you  do.” 

“I’ll  dress  up  all  right,”  replied  Warren,  “but  I 
won’t  wear  no  shoes.” 

“All  right,”  Hugh  declared.  “No  shoes,  no  go!” 
It  was  an  ultimatum.  Warren  retired  to  the  house 
and  appeared  shortly  after  with  his  brogans  in  place. 

“You  got  to  wear  a  coat,  too,”  Hugh  said  stoutly. 
“It’s  your  own  fault.” 

Now  Warren  issued  his  ultimatum.  “If  I’ve  got 
to  wear  a  coat,  I  won’t  go.  Next  thing,  it’ll  be  a 
necktie  I”  The  boys  shuddered.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  in  that.  They  must  not  be  too  radical. 

“I  tell  you  what,  fellers,”  said  Wesley  with  a 
grave  face,  “we  mustn’t  go  too  much  dressed  up, 
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’cause  the  old  carpenter’ll  think  we’re  rich  and  sock 
on  the  price.” 

“Oh,  just  wear  your  vest,  Warren,”  suggested 
Dord. 

“All  right  then,”  said  Hugh.  “Let  it  go  at  that; 
but  I  carry  this  coat  right  to  the  carpenter’s  door. 
I  don’t  put  it  on  till  I  have  to.” 

“This  is  a  business  deal,”  argued  Wesley. 
“We’ve  got  be  careful.  We  can  talk  about  Hugh’s 
coat  on  the  way.” 

They  started  off  on  their  ten-block  walk.  Dord 
had  a  vision.  “I  tell  you  what,  fellers,  if  we  should 
all  get  jobs  an’  if  we  should  make  too  much  money, 
we  could  buy  a  hundred  cans  of  salmon  and  some 
bread  an’  go  on  a  dickens  of  a  long  campin’  trip, 
maybe  clean  to  Fremont  Island.” 

“No  Fremont  Island  in  mine,”  declared  Warren 

promptly.  “Bill  Andrews - !”  He  didn’t  have 

to  say  another  word.  The  others  were  quite  agreed 
to  give  Fremont  Island  a  wide  berth. 

“Tell  you  what  we  could  do,”  drawled  Wesley. 
“We  could  go  on  a  scientific  expedition  like  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jaynes  does,  an’  collect  bugs  an’  birds  an’ 
things  an’  sell  ’em  to  the  Jenks  Natural  History 
Store  like  Professor  Jaynes  does.  He  makes  mil¬ 
lions  of  money  sellin’  petrified  wood  from  the  petri¬ 
fied  forest  in  Billings,  Arizona.” 

A  dream  of  wealth  came  to  all  of  them.  It  was 
almost  too  much  joy  all  at  once,  and  they  discussed 
it  in  all  its  phases  until  they  drew  near  the  carpen¬ 
ter’s  residence. 
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Now,  the  carpenter  was  old.  He  had  once  been 
rich,  as  a  sailor’s  riches  go.  He  lived  in  a  painfully 
neat  little  house  in  a  spick-and-span  garden,  with 
whitewashed  stones  along  the  paths  and  about  the 
flower  beds. 

“I’m  glad  I  brought  my  coat  after  all,’’  said 
Hugh,  as  he  surveyed  the  trim  garden  and  walks. 
He  slipped  into  his  coat  and  glanced  apprehensively 
at  Warren,  wondering  whether  that  disreputable 
looking  young  gentleman  had  best  appear  before 
such  a  house  in  such  a  garden. 

“Wonder  if  I  look  all  right?’’  Warren  himself 
was  anxious. 

“Maybe,”  suggested  Wesley,  surveying  him  criti¬ 
cally,  “maybe  it  would  improve  things  if  you  turned 
up  your  hat  brim.”  He  stepped  up  to  Warren  and 
adjusted  the  brim  to  suit  his  artistic  eye.  He  backed 
away  and  looked  Warren  over  again,  not  with  great 
pride  or  satisfaction.  “I  wish  you  had  put  on  your 
coat,  Warren.” 

“I  told  you  so,”  cried  Hugh.  “Darn  you  fellers 
anyhow !” 

Warren  pulled  off  his  carefully  arranged  hat, 
stepped  to  the  irrigating  ditch,  wet  his  fingers  and 
plastered  his  rampant  hair  into  some  semblance  of 
smoothness.  Wesley  again  adjusted  his  hat  brim. 

“Maybe  you’d  better  button  up  your  vest,”  sug¬ 
gested  Dord.  Warren  did  so.  They  looked  Hugh 
over,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  desired  in  his 
make-up.  The  two  heroes  marched  into  the  car- 
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penter’s  yard,  while  Wesley  and  Dord  sat  down  on 
the  ditch  bank  and  waited  anxiously. 

Hugh  led  the  way  modestly  around  to  the  back 
door  and  knocked. 

“I  guess  he’s  out  in  his  shop,”  said  Warren, 
pointing  to  the  rear  of  the  lot.  “Le — let’s  go 
home !” 

Hugh  took  matters  into  his  own  hands,  marched 
down  the  lot,  around  a  sweet  pea  trellis,  and  into 
the  shop,  where  the  carpenter  was  working  at  his 
bench.  Warren  followed  apprehensively,  unbutton¬ 
ing  and  buttoning  his  vest  in  his  nervousness. 

The  carpenter  might  have  been  blind  and  deaf 
for  all  the  notice  he  took  of  the  boys.  Hugh 
affected  to  lean  comfortably  on  the  bench  with  his 
elbow  and  spoke  out  softly  and  diplomatically. 
“How  would  you  like  to  have  somebody  take  care 
of  the  Clipper — ^your  old  boat  out  at  Hot  Spring 
Lake?” 

“We’ll  pay  you  well  for  the  boat,”  Warren 
blurted  out  in  nervous  haste.  “She’s  an  awful 
pretty  boat!” 

Hugh  scowled  like  a  thundercloud  upon  Warren, 
but  the  old  carpenter’s  heart  seemed  touched.  He 
took  his  pipe  thoughtfully  from  between  his  teeth, 
a  reminiscent  smile  illuminating  his  somewhat  harsh 
features.  He  was  the  architect,  the  builder,  the 
parent  of  the  Clipper.  He  loved  his  child.  He 
remembered  that  she  had  outsailed  all  her  competi¬ 
tors  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Hot  Spring  Yacht 
Club  races.  A  picture  of  the  Clipper  in  her  youth 
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and  glory  floated  before  his  eyes.  Surely  it  was 
that  and  not  greed  which  made  him  set  his  price  at 
twenty-five  dollars. 

Twenty-five  dollars!  Warren  turned  to  go  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Twenty-five  dollars  I  It  had  been 
a  mistake  to  dress  up.  Hugh  had  spoiled  every¬ 
thing.  It  couldn’t  have  been  worse  with  a  red 
necktie  and  a  white  collar. 

What?  Was  Hugh  actually  entertaining  such  a 
proposition?  He  was  arguing  with  the  carpenter 
at  any  rate,  and  arguing  right  stoutly. 

Warren’s  mind  was  in  a  tangle.  The  carpenter 
was  arguing  back,  painting  a  picture  of  the  Clipper 
to  make  a  boy’s  mouth  water  and  his  heart  yearn. 
Dimly,  Warren  comprehended  at  last  that  the  argu¬ 
ment  was  nearing  its  end,  that  Hugh  was  clinching 
it  and  stipulating  that  the  sail,  the  spars,  the  rudder, 
the  tiller,  and  some  old  rope  should  be  included. 
These  articles  were  stowed  on  the  rafters  above 
their  heads. 

Then  Warren  and  Hugh  went  away.  The  Clipper 
was  to  be  theirs  for  twenty-two  and  one-half  dol¬ 
lars.  The  carpenter  had  agreed  to  give  them  ten 
days  to  raise  the  money. 

“He  thinks  we  can’t  do  it!”  cried  Hugh. 

“How  —  how  can  we?”  demanded  Warren 
blankly,  his  mind  clear  on  one  thing  only — that 
twenty-two  and  one-half  dollars  was  something 
beyond  his  personal  dreams  of  avarice. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


IN  PURSUIT  OF  THE  NIMBLE  DOLLAR 

Dord  surprised  even  himself  by  going  to  work 
at  once,  helping  his  elder  brother  manufacture 
“dobies.”  The  dictionaries  spell  this  sun-baked 
brick,  “adobe.”  No  self-respecting  Salt  Lake  City 
boy  would  have  descended  to  dictionary  talk,  for 
what  everybody  knew  was  just  “dobe”  when  singu¬ 
lar,  and  “dobies”  when  there  were  a  lot  of  them. 

Warren  and  Hugh  tramped  endlessly  seeking  a 
Good  Samaritan  who  wanted  a  boy  to  work  at  any¬ 
thing  for  any  price,  and  found  him  not  in  all  the 
land.  They  went  up  to  Wesley’s  house  one  after¬ 
noon  to  see  how  he  was  getting  along.  They 
couldn’t  allow  Dord  to  do  all  the  work  and  earn  all 
the  money  for  the  Clipper.  Of  course,  they  shared 
things  without  much  thought  of  who  was  actual 
owner — except  such  things  as  Dord’s  shotgun,  Wes¬ 
ley’s  concertina,  Warren’s  clown  hat,  reserved  seats 
on  the  hayrack,  and  occasional  chastisements  at  the 
hands  of  parental  justice. 

“I  told  you  how  it  would  be,”  Wesley  replied 
gently  to  their  questions  about  a  job.  “I  didn’t 
think  it  was  really  worth  while  huntin’  up  a  job 
just  for  a  few  days,  an’  besides,  I’ve  just  got  to  pay 
the  blacksmith  that  two  bits.” 
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“If  you  got  a  job  you  could  pay  him  right  away,” 
suggested  Warren. 

Wesley  went  right  on  without  noting  the  sagacity 
of  Warren’s  suggestion.  “You  see,  fellers,  I  have 
to  stand  in  with  that  blacksmith.  Jes’  as  I  told  you, 
I  might  bust  this  concertina  any  time — bust  it  bad. 
Well,  suppose  I  hadn’t  paid  the  blacksmith  for  the 
last  bust,  an’ — well,  you  can  see  just  where  I’d  be.” 

He  hugged  his  beloved  instrument  to  his  bosom. 

“You  fellers  don’t  quite  understand,”  resumed 
Wesley.  “This  concertina  was  secondhand  when 
pa  bought  it  for  me,  an’  he  won’t  buy  me  another 
if  this  busts  for  good.  I  heard  pa  crumplin’  the 
newspaper  mad  like,  jes’  yesterday  an’  talkin’  hot 
to  ma  about  me  an’  my  concertina — said  he  didn’t 
know  when  he  bought  it  the  old  thing  would  last  so 
long;  said  he  thought  I’d  get  sick  of  it  long  ago — 
said  they  couldn’t  even  keep  a  cat  around  the  house 
since  I’d  had  it,  an’  ma  said  our  new  hired  girl  was 
goin’  to  quit,  too.” 

“But  I  don’t  see  how  that’s  got  anything  to  do 
with  your  gettin’  a  job  an’  goin’  to  work  an’  earnin’ 
money  for  the  Clipper''  cried  Warren. 

Wesley  sighed  deeply.  “I’ve  just  got  to  keep 
square  with  that  blacksmith  by  payin’  him  that  two 
bits.  Just  as  soon  as  my  brother  Charley  gives  me 
that  two  bits  to  pay  the  blacksmith,  why  then  I’ll 
have  time  to  talk  about  gettin’  a  job.” 

Hugh  and  Warren  stared  at  each  other,  bewil¬ 
dered  and  uncertain.  It  didn’t  sound  right  some¬ 
how,  but  Wes  was  an  artist  and  often  said  vague. 
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drawly  things  that  Professor  Jaynes  said  were  the 
marks  of  genius.  Maybe  this  was  one  of  the  marks. 
Who  were  they  to  question  the  marks  ? 

Hugh  and  Warren  went  out  softly  from  Wesley’s 
presence,  not  hurting  their  heads  thinking  about  it. 
Wesley  had  said  it.  You  must  not  try  to  think 
about  some  things — as  Professor  Jaynes  had  inti¬ 
mated  on  several  occasions.  Shakespeare  was  one 
of  the  things  you  had  to  grow  to  and  not  think  about 
till  you  knew  enough  to  think  properly,  and  Wes¬ 
ley’s  present  proposition  evidently  was  in  the  same 
class. 

Hugh  and  Warren  traveled  gloomily  down  the 
street,  kicking  at  things  with  their  bare  toes,  and 
ran  into  Sheriff  Apple;  that  is,  they  saw  him  in  his 
buggy.  He  drew  up  with  a  cheery  “Hello,  boys! 
Why,  what’s  the  matter?  You  look  blue.’’ 

“Seems  as  if  nobody  wants  a  boy  to  work  for 
him,”  answered  Warren  dejectedly. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  laughed  the  sheriff,  his  round  face 
beaming,  his  jolly  little  eyes  dancing.  “Want  a  job, 
eh?” 

Warren  and  Hugh  stumbled  over  each  other  in 
a  hurried  account  of  their  plans  for  rejuvenating 
the  old  cupper. 

“Would  you  work  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day?” 
queried  the  sheriff  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

“A  dollar — a  dollar  an’  a — an’  a  half — a  day?” 
gasped  Warren.  “Man’s  wages?” 

“We’ve  been  beggin’  for  a  chance  to  work  for 
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just  four  bits — one-half  dollar — a  day,”  said  Hugh 
bluntly. 

“You  go  up  to  the  City  Hall  Monday  morning,” 
said  the  genial  sheriff,  “and  tell  the  street  super¬ 
visor  that  I’ve  sent  you  to  work  out  my  poll  tax. 
The  tax  is  three  dollars,  payable  in  cash  or  in  two 
days’  work  on  the  streets.  They  will  pay  you  with 
a  time  check.  You  take  the  time  check  to  the  tax 
collector  and  get  my  poll  tax  receipt  in  exchange  for 
it.  Then  you  bring  me  the  receipt  and  I’ll  give  you 
the  three  dollars.  Savey?” 

They  “saveyed”  all  right;  but  three  dollars — it 
seemed  too  good  to  be  possible. 

“After  you’ve  worked  my  poll  tax,  get  your 
fathers  to  let  you  work  theirs,  and  then  tackle  your 
fathers’  friends  and  so  on.  Some  of  the  teachers 
ought  to  let  you  work  their  taxes,  too.  Oh,  you’re 
on  the  road  to  wealth !  Giddap!” 

“Wait — ^just  a  minute,”  cried  Hugh.  The  sheriff 
pulled  up.  “Will  the  street  supervisor  take  boys 
to  work?” 

“Just  now — ^yes;  he’s  short-handed.  Good  luck  I 
Giddap!” 

“Just  another  minute,”  cried  Hugh.  “Have — ■ 
have  you  found  Bill  Andrews?” 

“Not  yet!”  There  was  a  grim  line  of  determina¬ 
tion  momentarily  drawn  between  the  laughing  lips 
of  the  sheriff.  “Giddap !  Whoa !”  He  pulled  up 
again  of  his  own  accord.  “Poll  tax  gangs  are  noto¬ 
riously,  hopelessly,  horribly  lazy.  Don’t  you  boys 
imitate  the  men  you’ll  find  yourself  working  with. 
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Giddap !  Whoa  !”  Again  he  pulled  up,  laughing 
at  himself.  “Guess  my  forgettery  is  workin’  over¬ 
time  with  Bill  Andrews  on  my  mind  all  the  while. 
Don’t  forget  to  take  your  own  pick  and  shovel. 
Giddap!” 

“A  dollar  an’  a  half  a  day,”  repeated  Warren 
reverently  as  the  sheriff’s  buggy  disappeared  in  a 
cloud  of  yellow-gray  dust.  “We’ll  go  right  back 
an’  tell  Wes  about  this.” 

They  turned  back  up  the  hill  toward  Wesley’s 
home. 

“It’s  a  lucky  thing  for  Wes,”  said  Hugh  as  they 
trudged  along  talking  eagerly.  “He  can  pay  that 
two  bits  out  of  his  very  first  day’s  wages  an’  then 
have  a  dollar  an’  a  quarter  left  toward  the  Clipper. 
Oh,  but  I  tell  you,  we’re  lucky  fellers  havin’  Sheriff 
Apple  to  fall  back  on.  Why,  just  think,  we’ve  been 
trampin’  around  all  over  town  huntin’  for  a  job 
an’  here’s  a  job  thrown  at  us.  It’s  kinder  funny!” 

Wesley  had  disappeared,  and  only  his  big  brother, 
Charley,  was  sitting  on  the  front  porch  reading  the 
evening  paper  when  Hugh  and  Warren  arrived. 
They  unfolded  their  news  to  him,  and  laid  stress 
on  the  fact  that  he  would  not  have  to  give  Wes  that 
two  bits.  Would  he  tell  Wes  all  about  it?  And  tell 
Wes,  also,  to  appear  Monday  morning  at  the  City 
Hall  with  pick  and  shovel  ready  to  go  to  work? 
And  wouldn’t  he  encourage  Wes  by  letting  Wes 
work  out  his  own  poll  tax  as  a  starter? 

Charley  listened  with  an  ever  growing  smile  that 
exploded  finally  into  uncontrollable  laughter.  What 
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was  he  laughing  about?  Warren  and  Hugh  had 
never  loved  Charley  devotedly  and  this  mirth  quite 
disgusted  them.  What  was  there  to  laugh  at? 

They  went  home  asking  themselves  that  question 
and  making  remarks  that  surely  must  have  given 
Charley  burning  ears  that  night. 

It  was  one  of  the  proudest  moments  of  their  lives 
when  they  stood  before  the  City  Hall  at  six  o’clock 
Monday  morning,  a  half  hour  ahead  of  time,  dinner 
pail  in  hand,  pick  and  shovel  resting  on  the  sidewalk 
like  soldiers  with  grounded  arms.  This  carrying 
a  lard  pail — modern  apartment  dinner  pails  with 
cup  and  up-to-date  attachments  were  unknown  at 
that  day  and  place — was  a  great  thing. 

Hugh  was  rather  more  successful  than  Warren 
in  appearing  at  ease.  His  Scotch  blood  told.  War¬ 
ren  wanted  to  look  as  if  this  were  an  everyday  mat¬ 
ter  with  them.  He  even  tried  somewhat  disastrously 
to  spit  between  his  teeth  as  he  observed  a  fellow 
workman  do.  It  was  not  an  artistic  success. 

When  the  teams  drew  up,  the  street  supervisor 
assigned  the  boys  to  a  wagon  with  two  other  shovel 
men,  and  the  procession  of  six  teams  and  thirty  men 
moved  up  to  the  corner  where  stood  the  old  Salt 
Lake  Theater,  thence  turned  southward,  drove 
down  the  state  road,  stopped  about  a  half  mile  from 
Eagle  Gate,  and  began  work  on  the  road. 

“Guess  Wes  got  left  this  morning,”  commented 
Warren. 

“I  hope  he  won’t  worry  about  that  two  bits,” 
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replied  Hugh.  “He  mustn’t  miss  a  chance  like  this. 
What  d’you  suppose  Charley  was  laughin’  about?” 

“I — I  dunno — not  for  sure,”  replied  Warren 
hesitantly.  “Not  for  dead  sure!  Maybe  he  was 
glad  to  get  out  of  givin’  Wes  that  two  bits.” 

The  excitement  of  working  and  earning  money 
— such  a  load  of  money — speedily  made  them  for¬ 
get  Wesley  and  his  concertina.  They  pitched  into 
their  shoveling  and  leveling  with  burning  zeal,  and 
were  ready  to  drop  dead  in  their  tracks  when  the 
distant  noon  whistle  called  off  the  various  gangs. 

The  street  supervisor  himself  drove  down  in  his 
buggy  during  the  lunch  hour  and  inquired  about  the 
boys’ work.  The  boss  of  their  gang  grinned :  “The 
men  would  like  to  duck  them  kids  in  the  irrigating 
ditch.  They  work  like  a  couple  o’  steam  engines. 
It’s  their  first  experience,  I  guess.” 

The  street  supervisor  was  highly  elated.  In  his 
chronic  despair  over  squeezing  either  money  or 
work  from  poll-tax  delinquents,  this  was  like  stum¬ 
bling  upon  buried  treasure.  He  went  over  and  held 
converse  with  the  boys. 

He  was  a  tall,  flat-chested,  kindly  gentleman  with 
a  long,  black  beard  and  a  grave  demeanor.  He 
counseled  them  to  take  it  a  little  more  easy,  dwelt 
on  the  merits  of  a  steady  gait  for  a  long  job,  beamed 
benevolently,  and  went  his  way,  smiling  and  a  bit 
mystified.  These  boys  were  working — actually 
working  just  as  if  they  were  not  with  a  poll-tax 
gang !  The  day  of  miracles  was  not  past. 

Warren  and  Hugh  took  his  fatherly  advice  dur- 
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ing  the  afternoon,  and  swung  into  a  steady  shove — 
lift — toss,  shove — lift — toss — a  swing  that  accom¬ 
plished  more  than  their  nervous  haste  of  the 
forenoon. 

And  yet  that  afternoon  was  the  longest  since 
creation.  Would  the  whistle  never  blow?  Had 
all  the  whistles  in  the  city  gone  out  of  commission? 
And  when  the  long-drawn  blasts  followed  one  an¬ 
other  in  quick  succession  from  the  railway  shops, 
the  flour  mill,  the  planing  mill,  and  the  smaller  fac¬ 
tories  and  shops,  Warren  and  Hugh  were  too  dog- 
tired  to  smile  at  its  welcome  notes.  They  stumbled 
to  their  dinner  pails,  stumbled  to  their  wagon,  and 
spread  themselves  flat  on  its  gravel-strewn  planks. 

The  springless  vehicle  might  bump  all  it  pleased 
if  only  the  boys  might  lie  there  forever  and  ever 
and  ever!  Warren  was  in  luck.  The  teamster 
lived  his  way,  and  carried  him  jolting  to  his  own 
front  gate.  He  tumbled  out  of  the  wagon,  mumbled 
his  thanks,  and  walked  what  seemed  a  mile  to  the 
gate,  to  the  kitchen  door,  to  his  own  room,  and 
flopped  down  on  the  bed,  too  tired  to  eat  or  think 
or  wonder. 

His  mother  came  in  worried  and  anxious.  No, 
he  didn’t  want  anything  to  eat.  All  he  would  like 
to  do  was  to  lie  on  that  little  bed — ^just  for  a  minute, 
anyhow,  while  they  were  waiting  supper  for  his 
father. 

He  had  a  vague  consciousness  of  his  father  and 
mother  at  the  door  sometime  after  that,  his  moth¬ 
er’s  face  anxious,  his  father  looking  uncommonly 
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cheerful.  He  knew  that  they  both  came  into  the 
room,  and  he  remembered  looking  up  dully  and 
asking  his  father  for  permission  to  work  out  his 
poll  tax.  His  father  laughed  boisterously,  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  went  out  laughing  and  hugging 
his  mother.  That  was  all  he  could  remember  until 
his  mother  called  him  to  breakfast  the  next  morning. 

He  found  Hugh  already  at  the  City  Hall.  The 
supervisor  again  came  out  in  person  and  talked  with 
the  boys  before  he  assigned  them  to  their  job  for 
the  new  day’s  work.  Wesley  had  not  appeared 
when  the  teams  again  turned  their  backs  on  the 
Eagle  Gate  and  wended  their  way  southward.  The 
boys  found  their  muscles  strangely  unresponsive. 
Do  their  level  best,  they  could  not  make  the  dirt 
fly  quite  so  vigorously  as  on  the  preceding  day,  and 
the  blisters  on  their  hands  did  hurt  most  awfully. 

“You’ll  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two,”  the  friendly 
boss  assured  them.  “Take  it  a  little  easy.” 

He  was  a  true  prophet.  Inside  of  four  days, 
Warren  and  Hugh  were  qualified  workmen  and  held 
their  own  easily  with  the  experienced  men  on  the 
gangs — more  than  held  their  own.  The  boss  even 
assigned  them  to  special  work  all  by  themselves, 
straightening  curb  ditches  under  the  shade  of  the 
cottonwoods,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  loafers  in 
the  gangs.  That  was  just  the  job  they  wanted  them¬ 
selves.  That  shade  suited  their  ideas  precisely.  But 
the  boss  was  a  wise  and  a  just  man  and  held  to  his 
decision. 

Saturday  night  came.  It  struck  Hugh  and  War- 
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ren  simultaneously  that  the  time  for  raising  the 
money  for  the  Clipper  would  expire  that  same  night. 
They  went  down  to  the  carpenter’s  house  to  see 
about  it. 

They  found  the  old  man  quite  unaccountably 
affable.  Perhaps  it  was  because  work  appealed  to 
him  as  a  primary  virtue,  and  the  earnestness  of  these 
boys  who  told  him  how  hard  they  were  working  to 
raise  the  money  went  to  his  Scotch  heart.  In  any 
event,  he  gave  them  more  time  and  even  patted 
Hugh  approvingly  on  the  shoulder.  It  leaked  out 
later  that  Hugh’s  father  had  interviewed  his  old 
friend  the  carpenter,  but  this  fact  did  not  detract 
from  the  high  opinion  of  the  owner  of  the  Clipper 
with  which  Hugh  and  Warren  returned  to  their 
respective  homes. 


CHAPTER  XV 


A  ''business''  experience 

Working  is  the  best  fun  in  the  world.  It  held 
Warren  and  Hugh  to  their  picks  and  shovels  for 
two  glorious  weeks. 

Then  came  a  glut  in  the  labor  market  for  some 
occult  reason.  The  street  supervisor  explained  to 
them  that  he  could  not  justly  employ  boys  when 
men  with  families  were  asking  for  work.  He  shook 
hands  with  them,  asked  them  to  drop  in  and  see 
him  whenever  they  were  passing  his  way,  and  sent 
them  home. 

Warren  and  Hugh  deposited  their  tools  in  War¬ 
ren’s  barn-workshop  and  retired  to  the  hayrack  to 
count  up  profits.  Twelve  time  checks  apiece  for  a 
dollar  and  a  half  each !  Eighteen  dollars  each — 
thirty-six  dollars  between  them ! 

“Let’s  go  an’  collect  the  money  an’  see  if  it’s  all 
true,’’  Warren  exclaimed.  “I  can’t  believe  it.’’ 

They  went  up  to  the  tax  collector’s  office  and 
handed  in  their  time  checks  and  their  list  of  names 
for  poll-tax  receipts.  It  took  a  long  time  for  the 
careful  clerks  to  write  out  the  receipts,  but  the  boys 
got  them  at  last  and  sallied  forth  to  exchange  them 
for  cash. 
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Sheriff  Apple  paid  his  three  dollars  so  quickly  he 
almost  forgot  to  ask  for  the  tax  receipt.  “Bill 
Andrews  on  my  mind  again!”  he  laughed.  “No 
nearer  to  him  than  that,  though,  so  far,  boys.” 

Even  the  mention  of  Bill  Andrews  did  not  divert 
the  boys’  thoughts  from  their  gold  mine.  “Look 
at  the  money  we’ve  got!”  they  cried  in  chorus, 
thrusting  before  Sheriff  Apple’s  twinkling  eyes  their 
bundle  of  receipts. 

Sheriff  Apple  shook  hands  with  both  of  them  at 
the  same  time.  “Nothing  you’ll  ever  do  will  stack 
up  with  your  first  real  money,  earned  by  hard 
work,”  he  assured  them.  “I  remember  the  first 
dollar  I  ever  earned.  Good  for  you,  boys.  How 
are  the  other  fellows  coming  on?” 

“Well,”  replied  Hugh,  thrusting  his  receipts  back 
into  his  pocket,  “we  have  been  too  busy  to  ask  ’em, 
but  I  guess  they’re  rich,  too!” 

“I  dunno  about  Wes,”  said  Warren  dubiously. 
His  receipts  dropped  in  the  dusty  road  and  he  fell 
on  his  knees  to  pick  them  up.  “But  I  guess  he  must 
have  done  well.  Wes  is  all  right  when  once  he  gets 
started.” 

They  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  collecting. 
One  horrible  loss  faced  them  when  they  found  the 
office  of  a  distinguished  gentleman  who  had  deco¬ 
rated  himself  with  the  title  of  “Colonel”  deserted. 
“The  Colonel,”  as  they  later  learned,  had  departed 
for  Mexico  regardless  of  poll  taxes  and  other  sundry 
small  accounts. 
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The  prominent  merchant  who  conducted  the 
clothing  store  also  gave  them  food  for  thought.  He 
greeted  them  with  smiles  and  greasy  cordiality  and 
bade  them  with  a  grand  gesture  select  anything  in 
his  store  worth  three  dollars.  In  other  words,  he 
refused  to  pay  except  in  trade.  He  even  proposed, 
and  eloquently  espoused  his  proposition,  that  they 
should  seize  a  great  opportunity  and  buy  winter 
overcoats  that  were  stylish  and  sold  cheaply  because 
it  was  summer,  the  three  dollars  to  count  a  dollar 
and  a  half  to  the  credit  of  each  boy,  the  remaining 
nine  dollars  each  to  be  paid  for  by  further  work 
on  the  streets. 

The  persuasive  merchant  was  so  far  successful 
in  his  sales  talk  that  the  boys  did  finally  yield  in 
part  and  walked  out  of  the  store  with  an  assortment 
of  collar  buttons,  linen  collars  which  they  might 
need  when  they  grew  up,  some  ruddy  neckties  at 
fancy  prices,  some  new  bandanas,  and  seventy  cents 
each  in  credit  which  they  might  trade  out  later. 

Collecting  had  proved  almost  as  hard  a  day’s 
work  as  labor  on  the  state  road.  Hugh  and  War¬ 
ren  retired  toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon  and 
stacked  up  their  wealth  on  the  old  hayrack.  They 
had  twenty-one  dollars  in  silver  and  six  tax  receipts 
whose  owners  they  had  not  yet  seen.  At  least  they 
should  have  had  these  six  receipts,  but  a  repeated 
search  of  pockets  and  hats,  and  even  the  lining  of 
their  trouser  bands,  did  not  disclose  the  missing 
papers. 
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“I — I  must  have  lost  ’em  when  I  dropped  ’em 
in  the  road,”  Warren  faltered,  almost  in  tears. 

“We’ll  go  find  ’em,”  Hugh  replied  decisively.  Off 
they  tramped  to  the  spot  on  South  Second  Street 
where  they  had  stopped  Sheriff  Apple  in  the  fore¬ 
noon.  There  they  patted  about  in  the  soft,  warm 
dust  of  the  street  until  it  was  too  dark  to  see  and 
they  were  faced  by  a  vision  of  arriving  late  for 
supper. 

“It — it  was  all  my  fault,”  Warren  almost  sobbed 
as  they  trudged  dejectedly  homeward. 

“Never  mind,”  cried  Hugh  hopefully  as  they 
parted  at  the  corner.  “The  other  fellers  will  have 
enough  anyhow.” 

“We’ll  see  about  that  in  the  morning  maybe,” 
replied  Warren.  “You  come  down  to  the  hayrack 
and  we’ll  count  up  again.” 

And  so  they  did,  early  the  next  day ;  but  the  hard 
fact  stared  them  in  the  face  that  they  had  lost  the 
precious  receipts.  It  did  not  occur  to  them  then 
nor  subsequently  that  the  men  for  whom  they  had 
worked  out  these  poll  taxes  would  probably  have 
paid  them  without  receipts.  Sheriff  Apple  would 
undoubtedly  have  advised  them,  or  their  parents 
would  have  told  them  what  to  do,  but  neither  Hugh 
nor  Warren  had  any  other  thought  than  that  the 
tax  receipts  were  so  much  cash  which  was  hopelessly 
lost  with  nobody  to  blame  but  themselves — for 
Hugh  generously  assumed  as  much  responsibility 
as  Warren,  reasoning  that  he  himself  would  prob- 
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ably  have  lost  his  receipts  if  he  had  happened  to 
drop  them  just  as  Warren  had! 

Dord  and  Wesley  visited  the  old  hayrack  just 
at  this  critical  juncture. 

“Gee!”  cried  Dord,  standing  with  staring  eyes. 
“What  a  lot  of  money!  Is  it  all  yourn?” 

“How  much  you  got  for  the  Clipper?”  Hugh’s 
question  was  direct  and  emphatic. 

“Me?”  questioned  Dord.  “Oh,  I  lost  my  job 
with  my  brother  long  ago.  He  paid  me  a  couple 
of  dollars  an’ - ” 

“That  makes  twenty-three  dollars,”  interrupted 
Hugh.  “How  much  you  got,  Wes?” 

“Wa-a-a-al,”  drawled  Wesley,  “Charley  didn’t 
give  me  that  two  bits  an’ - ” 

“D’you  mean  you  didn’t  get  a  job  at  all?”  de¬ 
manded  Hugh  with  fire  in  his  eye. 

“Wa-a-al,”  replied  Wesley  mildly,  “I  was  kinder 
sick  an’  pa  says  I  ought  to  take  good  care  of  my 
health  an’ - ” 

“Dord’s  two  dollars  and  our  money  will  just  buy 
the  Clipper  an’  leave  us  four  bits  for  paint  an’  nails 
an’  zinc  an’  canned  salmon  an’  bread  when  we  go 
campin’,”  cried  Hugh.  “Well,  that  gets  us  the 
Clipper  all  right,  an’ - ” 

“Gee!”  exclaimed  Dord.  “I  didn’t  say  I  still 
had  that  two  dollars.  I  had  to  buy  fishhooks  an’ 
lines  an’  ammunition  an’ — why,  I  ain’t  got  a  cent!” 

Warren  and  Hugh  stared  angrily.  “Well,  you’re 
nice  fellers!”  cried  Warren.  “I  lost  some  of  our 
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money  and  maybe  I  ought  not  to  tall^,  but  you  fel¬ 
lers — !”  Speech  failed  him. 

“Yes,  you  fellers!”  Hugh  exploded  wrathfully. 
“You’re  a  couple  of  pikers — that’s  what  I  say.” 

“Wa-a-a-al,”  smiled  Wesley  with  his  irresistible 
grin,  “maybe  the  old  carpenter  would  take  twenty 
dollars  if  you  asked  him.” 

“Asked  him  1”  cried  Hugh  indignantly.  “Warren 
and  I  have  been  to  see  him  twice  already.  You  ask 
him  yourself,  if  you  want  to.  We’ll  pay  him  his 
twenty-two  dollars  and  a  half  or  nothing  now.” 

“Yes,”  added  Warren  somewhat  sadly,  “we’re 
bound  to  pay  him  twenty-two  and  a  half.” 

“Twenty-two  and  a  half,”  said  Dord,  figuring 
somewhat  painfully  in  his  head.  “Oh,  I  don’t  call 
that  so  very  much — not  for  a  big  boat  like  the 
Clipper.  Why,  lookee  here  I”  He  hunched  himself 
into  his  argumentative  pose :  “When  we  get  the 
Clipper  all  fixed  up,  maybe  we  could  sell  her  for, 
say,  thirty  dollars — seven  dollars  and  a  half  apiece. 
Now,  that’s  pretty  good,  I  say.  Seven  dollars  and 
a  half  apiece,  after  we’ve  had  all  the  fun  with  her. 
Yes,  sir,  pretty  darn  good!” 

Hugh  and  Warren  looked  at  each  other  speech¬ 
less. 

“Wa-a-al,”  drawled  Wesley,  playing  softly  on 
his  concertina,  “I  dunno  much  about  business,  but 
what  Dord  says  strikes  me  about  right.  Seven 
dollars  and  a  half !  Why,  it’s  enough  to  buy  a  new 
concertina — maybe.”  He  played  gently. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  “clipper'' 

Warren  and  Hugh  took  counsel  of  themselves, 
hunted  up  two  more  friends,  made  them  solemnly 
promise  to  pay  in  full  should  the  boys  work  out 
their  poll  taxes,  and  then  went  daily  to  the  office  of 
the  street  supervisor  beseeching  him  for  two  days 
more  of  work  on  the  streets. 

Dord,  meantime,  repented  of  his  spending  the 
two  dollars  he  had  received  from  his  brother  and 
sought  urgently  a  loan  from  the  said  brother — with¬ 
out  results  in  cash. 

Wesley  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  nego¬ 
tiated  a  sale  at  half  price  to  his  brother  Charley  of 
the  collar  buttons  and  the  neckties  from  the  polyglot 
store.  Charley  refused  pointblank  to  buy  the  linen 
collars,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  too  small  and 
also  out  of  style.  It  struck  the  boys  as  a  quibble, 
but  they  had  to  rest  satisfied;  and  that  was  not  easy 
with  Charley  always  grinning  and  laughing  when 
they  happened  around.  Charley  did,  also,  contribute 
Wesley’s  coveted  two  bits  and  Wesley  at  last  paid 
off  his  debt  to  the  blacksmith  but  immediately  took 
his  concertina  around  for  further  repairs. 

Hugh  and  Warren  finally  secured  a  chance  for 
two  days  with  pick  and  shovel — with  the  chain  gang! 
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Men  didn’t  like  to  be  seen  working  with  the  chain 
gang,  nor  did  the  street  supervisor  like  to  let  the 
boys  work  there,  but  he  yielded  to  their  persistent 
begging  for  work,  and  let  them  go  one  hot  morning 
in  the  latter  part  of  July. 

It  was  just  the  same  sort  of  ride,  but  this  time  out 
to  the  city  gravel  pits  beyond  the  Warm  Springs 
Bath  House — the  same  springless  gravel  wagon — 
only  there  was  an  armed  officer  in  charge  and  two 
of  the  laborers  were  attached  to  earthly  things  by 
ankle  irons  and  chains  with  big  cannon  balls. 

The  laborers,  too,  had  even  less  interest  in  their 
work  than  the  poll-tax  gang,  and  even  the  officer  in 
charge  was  chiefly  concerned  with  keeping  an  eye 
on  his  men  and  getting  them  safely  back  to  the  jail 
at  night. 

The  boys  were  struck  with  the  usualness  of  the 
members  of  the  chain  gang — their  likeness  to  every 
other  man — with  the  exception  of  the  men  who  wore 
ball  and  chain.  These  were  certainly  tough  looking 
enough  and  sullen  enough  about  their  work.  War¬ 
ren  rode  the  heavy  cannon  ball  of  one  of  them  on 
his  shovel  when  they  shifted  from  side  to  side  of 
the  gravel  pit,  and  got  not  so  much  as  a  word  or  a 
look  of  thanks.  Hugh  fared  no  better  with  the 
other  ball  and  chain  man.  They  thought  of  Bill 
Andrews  whenever  they  looked  at  the  two  men. 

Those  were  a  dreary  two  days  and  the  boys 
were  heartily  glad  to  have  them  well  over  with.  In 
their  own  discussions  they  agreed  heartily  to  be  good 
boys  for  sure,  so  as  never  to  have  to  work  in  that 
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gang  as  bona-fide  members.  It  was  no  fun — that 
kind  of  v/orking. 

The  returns  of  the  two  days  with  the  chain  gang, 
plus  a  dollar  which  was  promised  Dord  for  a  string 
of  fish  which  he  sold  to  some  kid-glove  fisherman, 
brought  their  cash  resources  up  to  a  trifle  under 
twenty-seven  dollars,  enough  and  to  spare  to  pay 
the  carpenter  in  full. 

On  the  great  morning  to  which  they  had  all  been 
looking  forward,  Wesley  was  deputized  to  ride  out 
to  Hot  Springs  Lake  with  Sheriff  Apple  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  going  that  way.  Wesley  was  to  carry 
the  lunches  and  other  non-nautical  necessities. 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  other  boys,  as  they 
drew  near  the  carpenter’s  house  with  the  money  in 
their  pockets  to  pay  for  the  boat  and  her  fittings. 
Music  that  they  knew  from  many  hearings  under 
different  circumstances  smote  upon  their  ears  unmis¬ 
takably. 

“That’s  Wes  and  his  concertina!”  came  simul¬ 
taneously  to  their  thoughts  and  their  lips.  Warren, 
Hugh,  and  Dord  stopped  in  their  barefoot  tracks  in 
the  dusty  road.  The  sidewalk  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  as  a  thoroughfare  when  there  was  good  soft  dust 
to  walk  in. 

Then  the  music  came  to  an  exultant  end,  and 
shortly  thereafter  Wesley  himself  came,  splayfooted 
as  usual,  out  from  the  neat  little  domicile  of  the 
carpenter,  his  concertina  safely  stowed  away  in  an 
oilcloth  sack  improvised  as  a  safeguard  against  pos¬ 
sible  wetting  on  any  future  voyage  of  the  Clipper. 
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“What  in  thunder — !”  Warren  stopped  and 
stared  with  Dord  and  Hugh  as  Wesley  came  amiably 
toward  them.  “Thought  you  had  gone  out  to  the 
lake  with  Sheriff  Apple.” 

“He’s  goin’  to  drive  around  this  way  for  me,” 
replied  Wesley.  And  sure  enough,  up  the  street 
Sheriff  Apple  appeared,  the  rear  flap  of  his  buggy 
tilted  half  open  with  bundles  and  parcels.  Wesley 
started  on  a  shuffling  amble  to  meet  him,  climbed 
into  the  buggy,  waved  back  at  the  other  boys,  and 
was  off  with  Sheriff  Apple  without  further  ado.  As 
for  the  Sheriff  himself,  he  simply  gave  them  a  part¬ 
ing  wave  with  his  buggy  whip  and  appeared  to  be 
laughing  in  high  good  humor  as  he  drove  rapidly 
away. 

Considerably  dazed,  the  boys  turned  into  the 
carpenter’s  yard,  went  around  the  house,  and  found 
the  old  man  contemplatively  smoking  his  pipe  just 
outside  of  his  shop.  He  looked  at  them  in  silence 
for  a  full  minute  that  seemed  like  an  age.  Then  he 
smiled.  “  ’Twas  like  a  gude  auld  bagpipe,”  he  said 
with  a  great  sigh.  “Aye,  lads,  ’tis  a  privileege  to 
hearken  to  music  the  likes  of  it.” 

“You — ^you  mean  Wesley’s  concertina?”  asked 
Warren. 

“Aye,  aye,  lad,”  replied  the  old  carpenter  as  he 
rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  emitting  a  great  cloud  of 
smoke  from  his  lips. 

Hugh  spoke  up  with  his  characteristic  business 
air.  “We’ve  come  for  the  Clipper  things.” 

The  carpenter  turned  and  looked  at  him  grimly. 
“Hae  ye  the  money,  lad?” 
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“Yes,  we  have,”  answered  Hugh,  pulling  out  a 
new  red  bandana  within  whose  ample  folds  the  silver 
was  securely  knotted.  “Count  it  yourself.” 

The  carpenter  slowly  untied  the  handkerchief  and 
dumped  the  silver  out  on  his  bench.  Slowly,  care¬ 
fully  he  stacked  up  the  shining  bits  of  metal.  “Hae 
ye  worked  for  this  yourselves?” 

“Hugh  and  Warren  have,”  replied  Dord,  “every 
bit  of  it.” 

“It  belongs  to  all  of  us,”  added  Hugh. 

“Weel,  weel,  so  it  does,”  replied  the  carpenter, 
puffing  philosophically  at  his  pipe.  “An’  ye’ll  joost 
be  takin’  it  away  wi’  ye.” 

“But  it’s  for  the  Clipper  and  the  things,”  ex¬ 
plained  Hugh.  He  might  as  well  have  spoken  to 
the  wind.  The  old  carpenter  simply  pointed  to  the 
rafters  above  his  head:  “There  be  the  things.  An’ 
we’ll  be  makin’  na  maire  speech  aboot  it.” 

He  stood  on  his  bench  and  handed  down  the 
Clipper’s  fittings.  The  boys  received  each  piece  of 
rope  and  timber  and  sail  with  profuse  thanks,  but 
they  were  too  confused  and  excited  to  make  them¬ 
selves  quite  coherent  and  they  each  had  a  feeling 
that  somehow  they  had  not  thanked  the  old  car¬ 
penter  properly  nor  sufficiently. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Warren  and  Hugh 
staggered  away  under  the  clumsy  bundle  of  rope, 
sail,  spars,  and  oars,  while  Dord,  who  was  always 
a  handy  youth,  trotted  ahead  carrying  the  rowlocks 
and  a  light  coil  of  rope,  pausing  and  turning  back 
now  and  again  to  cheer  them  and  give  directions. 

Dord,  however,  took  his  turn  at  the  heavier 
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burdens  during  that  three  mile  march  to  Hot  Spring 
Lake.  Neither  Wesley  nor  Sheriff  Apple  had  yet 
appeared. 

They  deposited  their  spoil  on  the  grassy  shore 
and  waded  out  to  the  Clipper.  They  bailed  out  the 
water  and  then  slid  the  aged  craft  along  the  muddy 
bottom  of  the  lake  toward  the  shore.  Then  they 
bailed  again;  and,  by  repeating  this  operation  many 
times,  worked  the  Clipper  close  in.  By  means  of  a 
fence  rail  and  strenuous  efforts  oft  repeated,  they 
finally  rolled  the  Clipper  bottom  up  on  the  grass, 
exposing  all  her  frailties  to  the  merciless  light  of  the 
sun. 

For  a  moment  there  was  some  doubt  that  the 
Clipper  would  survive  the  revelation.  The  copper 
nails  were  many  of  them  half  eaten  through  by  their 
long  exposure  to  the  bitter  brine  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
and  their  subsequent  submersion  in  the  mud  and 
sulphurous  waters  of  Hot  Spring  Lake.  These  gave 
way  in  places,  allowing  long,  gaping  seams  to  open, 
while  the  keel,  of  doubtful  strength  when  first  laid 
down,  sagged  amidships  as  the  boat  rested  on  fore 
and  stern  decks. 

“We — we — we’ll  have — have  a  lot  of  fun — fixin’ 
her  up!”  cried  Warren,  trying  desperately  to  keep 
his  courage  at  par. 

“Ye — ^yes,”  said  Hugh  sarcastically;  “a  whole  lot 
of  fun — fixin’  her  up — I  guess — over  the  left 
shoulder !” 

“Gee !”  remarked  Dord.  He  stood  looking  on 
with  his  mouth  hanging  open  in  a  sort  of  hopeless 
half  grin.  “Maybe  she  isn’t  as  bad  as  she  looks.” 
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He  crawled  under  the  boat  and  examined  the  state 
of  the  ribs.  His  voice  came  from  beneath  the 
Clipper  cheerfully:  “Oh,  she’s  all  right — ^when  we 
fix  a  few  ribs  an’  things.” 

Dord  stuck  his  head  out  amidships  and  grinned 
encouragement.  “Good  thing  she’s  clinker  built. 
It’ll  be  easy  to  tighten  up  her  seams.”  Dord  was 
handy  and  hopeful  and  expert  in  tinkering  things 
anyhow,  so  his  words  had  an  inspiring  effect  imme¬ 
diately. 

They  worked  the  Clipper  farther  up  on  the  grass, 
and  fell  to  work  with  sticks  and  pocketknives  clean¬ 
ing  every  bit  of  mud  and  sand  from  the  cracks  and 
seams,  and  finished  by  washing  the  Clipper  till  she 
smelled  sweet  and  wet. 

Not  until  then  did  the  boys  rest  from  their  labors. 
Sitting  and  rolling  about  on  the  grass,  they  looked 
at  the  Clipper  from  all  angles  and  hope  gradually 
rose  in  their  breasts  as  they  took  stock  of  her  fine 
lines.  Then  hunger  began  to  assert  its  claims. 

“Gee!”  cried  Dord,  “if  Wes  knew  how  hungry  I 
am  he  would  hurry  up.  It’s  noon  already.” 

As  if  in  answer  to  this  challenge,  Wesley  came 
climbing  over  the  railroad  grade  loaded  to  capacity 
with  bundles  and  trappings  of  all  sorts,  including 
a  hammer,  a  saw,  brace  and  bit,  nails  and  sundry 
other  things. 

“Where’s  Sheriff  Apple?”  demanded  Warren. 

“Wa-a-a-1,”  drawled  Wesley,  “I’ve  been  almost 
everywhere  with  him  on  the  way  out  here.  Maybe 
he’s  got  some  track  of  Bill  Andrews.  He  was  in  a 
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terrible  hurry  just  now  when  he  dumped  me  out  and 
let  me  walk  over  here  from  the  county  road.” 

“What  did  he  say  about  Bill  Andrews?”  de¬ 
manded  Dord. 

“Nothin’  much,”  Wesley  answered.  “There  is 
no  news  of  him  yet  even  up  Fremont  Island  way. 
The  sheriff  is  keeping  an  eye  on  Sweetheart.  Sweet¬ 
heart  is  working  about  at  odd  jobs  in  the  city.  The 
sheriff  thinks  Sweetheart  knows  as  little  about  Bill 
Andrews’  hiding  place  as  anybody.  That’s  about  all 
I  know.  I’m  hungry.” 

In  the  midst  of  lunch,  Hugh  spoke  up  sharply: 
“Wes,  what  were  you  doing  down  at  the  carpenter’s 
house  this  morning?” 

“Wa-a-al,”  came  Wesley’s  slow  reply,  “I’ve  been 
cultivatin’  his  acquaintance  for  some  considerable 
time.  You  see,  I  found  out  he  liked  music  and  I 
thought  that  since  I  didn’t  get  a  job  and  help  out 
with  cash  maybe  I  could  persuade  the  old  carpenter 
to  throw  off  some  on  the  price  of  the  Clipper.  I 
thought  maybe  I  could  charm  him,  so  to  speak.” 
Wesley  grinned  broadly  and  stopped. 

“Well,”  remarked  Hugh  with  respect,  “I  guess 
you  charmed  him  good  and  plenty.  He  threw  off 
everything  and  threw  in  a  lot  of  odds  and  ends  be¬ 
sides.”  He  fished  into  his  pocket  and  dragged  out 
the  red  bandana  heavy  with  its  treasure  of  silver. 
“Here’s  every  bit  of  the  money.  He  wouldn’t  take 
a  cent.” 

“Wa-a-al,”  said  Wesley,  as  he  moved  slowly 
about  the  Clipper  munching  a  sandwich  and  grinning 
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amiably,  “I  guess  the  Clipper  is  worth  just  about 
every  cent  you  paid  for  her.” 

“Just  the  same,”  replied  Hugh,  “it  was  mighty 
fine  of  the  old  carpenter  to  give  her  to  us  for 
nothing.  If  he  had  offered  her  free  in  the  first  place 
we  would  never  have  gone  to  work  and  we  wouldn’t 
have  all  this  money  now.” 

In  this  tribute  and  philosophy  the  boys  agreed 
unanimously,  and  fell  to  on  their  survey  of  the 
repairs  necessary  on  the  Clipper. 

In  the  late  afternoon,  in  the  midst  of  this  work. 
Sheriff  Apple  came  bumping  over  the  railroad  tracks 
in  his  buggy.  He  greeted  the  boys  cheerily  but  was 
evidently  worried  and  somewhat  absent-minded. 
“Yes,”  he  admitted  in  reply  to  their  eager  questions, 
“the  Bill  Andrews  case  is  at  a  standstill.”  He 
changed  the  subject  abruptly.  “Why  don’t  you  boys 
just  camp  out  here?  It  will  take  days  to  repair  the 
Clipper.”  He  walked  about  the  boat  appraisingly. 

The  boys  hailed  this  advice  with  delight.  They 
went  home,  secured  parental  permission,  and,  the 
day  following,  brought  out  quilts  and  food  supplies 
and  made  the  loft  of  the  old  stone  stable  into  a 
general  bedroom. 

Warren  and  Dord  were  the  boat  builders.  Hugh 
helped  valiantly  in  every  way  possible.  It  was  gen¬ 
erally  understood  that  Wesley  must  not  lay  hands 
on  the  craft  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  for  he  had 
a  habit  of  pounding  his  fingers  and  of  driving  nails 
so  as  invariably  to  split  the  boards.  But  wait  till  it 
came  to  the  paint!  Already  Wesley  had  done  a  few 
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sketches  in  oils.  Painting  was  naturally  thought  of 
in  connection  with  Wesley.  Meantime,  they  con¬ 
verted  him  into  a  general  packhorse  and  sent  him 
sometimes  as  often  as  three  times  in  a  single  day 
to  and  from  the  city — twenty-four  miles  some  days, 
though  often  he  caught  a  ride  going  or  coming. 

They  also  drafted  Wesley  as  cook  and  dish¬ 
washer,  so  that  he  had  plenty  to  do.  Satan  had 
small  chance  at  his  idle  hands.  The  boys  felt  free 
to  utter  comments  on  the  cooking,  not  always  in 
complimentary  vein.  Wesley  smiled  through  it  all, 
and  between  errands  played  softly  on  his  concertina, 
sketched,  lolled  in  the  grass,  and  was  as  happy  as 
any  of  them. 

In  the  evenings,  they  sat  around  a  small  camp  fire 
and  fought  mosquitoes,  sang  Wesley’s  songs,  and 
told  themselves  this  was  the  real  way  to  live  for¬ 
ever  and  ever  until  school  time  in  the  fall. 

In  the  evenings,  too,  they  walked  along  the 
county  road  to  Beck’s  Hot  Springs,  farther  down 
the  lake,  and  went  in  swimming  despite  the  mosqui¬ 
toes — not  in  the  big  spring  beside  the  road,  for  that 
was  altogether  too  hot.  You  could  boil  an  egg  in 
that  water.  They  swam,  or  rather  rolled  about, 
in  the  shallow  part  of  the  lake  close  to  where  the 
hot  water  flowed  in. 

Something  less  than  a  week  of  more  or  less  steady 
work  on  the  Clipper  showed  results.  At  Sheriff 
Apple’s  suggestion,  they  had  nailed  a  strong  piece 
of  stiff  pine  as  a  false  keel  the  entire  length  of  the 
boat,  thus  greatly  strengthening  the  craft.  The 
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leaks  about  the  centerboard  box  proved  difficult  to 
make  tight,  and  the  warped  centerboard  itself  was 
a  problem.  At  the  last,  they  had  it  working  up  and 
down  fairly  easily.  The  Clipper  was  ready  for  her 
first  coat  of  paint,  and  Wesley  was  called  in. 

To  see  an  artist  at  work!  The  other  boys 
gathered  about  with  some  awe  as  Wesley  dipped  his 
brush  and  splattered  on  the  white  lead.  In  the  end, 
all  of  them  took  a  hand,  because  painting  was  not 
so  hard  after  all,  and  Wesley  had  no  artistic 
jealousies. 

When  finally  it  came  to  the  red  striping  along 
the  gunwales,  however,  they  yielded  Wesley  the 
place  of  honor,  and  also  as  to  the  big  lettering 
across  the  stern — “  CLIPPER  ” — lettering  all 
shaded  and  almost  gold-plated  and  big  and  readable 
and  gaudy  and  just  fine  I 

Against  Wesley’s  strong  advice,  they  launched 
the  Clipper  before  the  paint  was  hard.  Wesley  de¬ 
clined  in  consequence  to  risk  himself  and  his  con¬ 
certina  on  the  trial  trip.  He  raced  along  the  shore 
getting  more  and  more  envious  as  their  own  boat 
sped  down  the  lake  under  her  huge,  dirty,  old  sail. 

The  Clipper  had  been  designed  originally  to  carry 
jib  and  mainsail.  Fortunately  for  the  boys,  the 
old  carpenter  had  delivered  to  them  the  mainsail 
only.  Even  that  was  a  third  more  canvas  than  the 
Clipper  should  have  carried  except  for  racing  pur¬ 
poses. 

They  took  Wesley  aboard,  concertina  and  all, 
and  sailed  all  one  blessed  day,  scarcely  setting  foot 
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on  land  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Their  own  boat — 
the  restoration  of  their  own  hands !  They  could 
hardly  have  been  in  greater  bliss  had  they  built  the 
Clipper. 

Of  course,  like  every  other  boat,  the  Clipper  de¬ 
veloped  certain  habits  of  her  own- — good  habits 
and  bad  ones.  She  ran  like  the  wind,  even  in  the 
lightest  breeze.  She  leaked — a  little — too  much  in 
fact — but  bailing  was  a  remedy  for  that,  and  she 
might  soak  tight  after  a  while.  The  masthead 
developed  a  tendency  to  plant  itself  in  the  muddy 
bottom  of  the  lake,  for  the  Clipper  was  undeniably 
cranky.  What  she  might  do  in  a  heavy  wind — well, 
they  would  wait  and  see. 

Already,  they  loved  her  and  called  her  pet  names. 
The  more  she  developed  weak  points,  the  more  they 
loved  her,  dwelt  with  affection  upon  her  good  points, 
and  half  expected  her  to  learn  to  do  better  for  the 
love  they  bore  her. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
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Hot  Spring  Lake  was  no  wider  than  a  mile  at 
any  point,  even  in  the  high  water  of  the  spring 
season.  It  was  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  In 
former  years  it  had  been  reasonably  deep,  but  the 
inflow  of  canals  in  recent  years  had  brought  mud 
and  sand  and  converted  the  entire  south  end  of  the 
lake  into  the  morass  wherein  Bill  Andrews  had 
taken  refuge.  The  lake  as  a  whole  had  been  filling 
up  gradually  with  mud  and  weeds,  so  that  half  its 
surface  was  already  more  or  less  obstructed  by 
floating  plants,  or  by  plants  whose  tops  reached 
almost  to  the  surface. 

Of  course  the  boys  enjoyed  sailing  about  in  the 
Clipper,  in  spite  of  the  weeds.  What  did  it  matter 
if  they  were  obliged  to  haul  up  their  centerboard 
frequently  to  free  it  from  trailing  banners  of  vege¬ 
table  matter?  What  if  they  did  run  into  the  mud 
and  upon  sand  bars  at  unexpected  places?  It  was 
all  in  the  game  and  the  game  was  one  fit  for  kings. 

Nevertheless,  they  began  to  cast  longing  eyes 
upon  Great  Salt  Lake.  From  the  heights  of  Arsenal 
Hill,  the  present  residence  region  now  masquerading 
under  the  name  of  Capitol  Hill,  where  Wesley 
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lived,  there  was  a  commanding  view  of  the  great 
dead  sea  some  fifteen  miles  away  to  the  west. 

Westward  from  the  Jordan  River,  and  north¬ 
ward  from  Hot  Spring  Lake,  extensive,  level  plains 
of  alkali  stretched  to  the  shores  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
level  except  for  the  clay  hummocks,  rising  every¬ 
where  like  big,  steep-sided  warts  of  earth,  covered 
with  sagebrush  for  the  most  part,  but  bare  of  even 
that  hardy  vegetation  near  the  shores  of  the  sea  of 
brine. 

Great,  yellow  sand  dunes  lay  along  the  beach 
fifteen  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  city — dunes 
which  disappeared  around  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
Jordan  River,  and  were  lost  in  endless  reaches  of 
wide,  shallow  lagoons,  sheltered  by  the  clay  hum¬ 
mocks  turned  into  islands. 

The  delta  of  the  swift,  treacherous,  shifting 
Jordan  itself  was  a  morass  of  mud,  sand,  and  uncer¬ 
tain,  changing  channels,  without  a  green  thing  grow¬ 
ing  above  water,  save  for  a  few  scattered  patches  of 
rushes,  and  even  these  were  not  tall  and  vigorous 
like  the  rushes  in  Hot  Spring  Lake. 

One  evening,  as  the  four  boys  sat  on  Arsenal  Hill, 
on  the  old  mud  wall  which  had  been  the  city’s  pro¬ 
tection  against  Indians  in  its  early  days.  Great  Salt 
Lake  joined  with  the  setting  sun  in  one  of  her  most 
gorgeous  displays  of  light  and  color,  apparently 
just  to  imbue  the  boys  with  the  desire  of  sailing 
away  into  that  mysterious  west. 

“If  the  folks  only  would  let  us !’’  murmured  Dord. 
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“Let’s  ask  ’em!”  Hugh  proposed  action  auto¬ 
matically. 

“The  big  lake’s  eighty-five  miles  long  an’  thirty- 
five  wide,”  drawled  Wesley.  “That’s  consid’ble 
more’n  Hot  Spring  Lake.” 

“Yes,  an’  the  squalls  bust  down  out  of  the  can¬ 
yons  unexpected,”  said  Dord.  “Why,  I  remember 
when  the  Utah  Central  passenger  train,  right  up 
there  by  Woods  Cross,  right  on  the  east  shore  of 
the  lake,  was  blown  right  off  the  track.  What  chance 
would  the  Clipper  have  if  that  wind  should  happen 
again?” 

“Yes,  an’  only  last  summer,  the  little,  narrow 
gauge  Utah  Western,  out  there  at  Garfield  Beach, 
on  the  south  shore,  was  rolled  off  the  track  just  the 
same  way.”  Warren  spoke  meditatively,  and  added 
slowly,  “The  Clipper  sure  is  pretty  tippy  for  Great 
Salt  Lake.” 

“Let’s  ask  the  folks,”  repeated  Hugh.  “Other 
people  sail  on  the  lake — sometimes — when  they 
want  excitement.  Why  shouldn’t  we?  We  own  a 
yacht  I” 

“The  folks”  were  properly  indignant  when  ap¬ 
proached.  The  idea  was  “preposterous,”  and  the 
Clipper  would  never  have  sailed  outside  of  the 
waters  of  Hot  Spring  Lake  but  for  Sheriff  Apple. 
He  suggested  that  the  boys  might  safely  be  trusted 
to  navigate  the  shallow  lagoons  westward  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river — lagoons  that  varied  in  depth 
from  a  thin  film  to  three  or  four  feet  of  brine,  with 
barrier  clay  islands  to  keep  out  the  swells  from  the 
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great  lake  and  prevent  the  boys  from  being  swept 
to  sea  in  a  squall. 

Sheriff  Apple’s  influence  with  parents  was  phe¬ 
nomenal.  Besides,  the  earnings  of  the  boys  were 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  necessary  bacon, 
flour,  bread,  beans,  and  canned  salmon.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  boys  could  hardly  believe  their  happy  lot 
when  they  found  themselves  assembling  their  quilts 
and  supplies  on  the  old  hayrack  in  Warren’s  back 
yard,  preparatory  to  tramping  out  to  the  old  stone 
stable  for  the  night,  and  an  early  morning  start  the 
next  day.  A  camping  trip — all  by  themselves — 
down  the  Jordan  River  and  along  the  shores  of 
Great  Salt  Lake!  And  in  their  own  private  yacht! 

Sheriff  Apple  came  down  the  orchard  as  they  were 
debating  the  most  feasible  method  of  packing  the 
great  pile  of  stuff  upon  their  persons.  For  the 
second  time  his  look  was  grave  and  he  didn’t  laugh 
or  even  smile.  “Warren,  can  you  come  with  me?’’ 

He  drew  Warren  aside  and  spoke  earnestly  to 
him.  “You  can  do  a  great  service  to  Mrs.  Flinders. 
I  want  you  to  come,  even  if  you  keep  the  boys  wait¬ 
ing.  Anyhow,  they  can  go  on  out  to  the  lake  and 
wait  there.’’  Warren  told  the  boys  what  the  sheriff 
said,  and  departed  abruptly  with  him. 

“Bill  Andrews,  an’  I’ll  bet  on  it!’’  cried  Dord. 
“How  we  goin’  to  get  all  this  truck  out  to  the  lake  ?” 

“The  wheelbarrow,”  replied  Hugh  briefly.  “We’ll 
hide  it  in  the  old  stone  stable  and  get  it  when  we 
come  back  from  our  trip.” 

They  loaded  up  the  rickety  barrow,  loaded  the 
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leftovers  upon  themselves,  and  set  out,  accompanied 
to  the  gate  by  Warren’s  mother,  who  loaded  them 
further  with  excellent  advice,  none  of  which  was 
applicable  to  any  emergency  likely  to  come  upon 
them  in  their  present  expedition. 

Meantime,  Sheriff  Apple  drove  silently  to  the 
business  district,  tied  his  horse,  and  led  the  boy 
upstairs  to  a  lawyer’s  office,  to  an  inner  room  where 
sat  the  very  young  lawyer  of  Warren’s  former 
acquaintance. 

Sheriff  Apple  began  abruptly,  “This  is  the  boy 
who  testified  to  the  two  men  being  in  his  orchard 
that  night.  He  doesn’t  believe  for  a  minute  that 
Mrs.  Flinders  is  guilty,  any  more  than  I  do 
and - ” 

“But,”  interrupted  the  lawyer,  “I  can’t  let  the 
dream  of  a  boy  weigh  against  the  evidence,  Sheriff.” 

“I’ve  told  you  a  dozen  times  I’ll  bring  all  the 
evidence  you  want,  all  in  good  time.”  Sheriff  Apple 
was  at  a  disadvantage,  but  he  was  very  much  in 
earnest. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Sheriff  Apple’s  honesty, 
his  reputation  for  being  correct  in  his  theories,  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  friend  of  the  young  lawyer 
and  had  helped  him  over  many  a  difficult  place 
already,  raised  doubts  in  the  lawyer’s  own  mind, 
even  though  he  felt  sure  that  the  evidence  did  not 
warrant  any  other  course  than  the  one  he  was 
following. 

The  lawyer  spoke  slowly,  “I  am  elected  by  the 
people  to  see  that  the  law  is  enforced.” 
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The  sheriff  interrupted  with  somewhat  unneces¬ 
sary  heat,  “So  am  I  elected  by  the  people  to  see 
that  the  law  is  enforced.” 

“Then  there  is  no  disagreement  between  us, 
Sheriff  Apple,”  the  lawyer  replied  with  a  friendly 
smile.  “Now  tell  me  just  what  you  want  me  to  do 
for  you.” 

“Not  a  thing,”  replied  the  sheriff,  mopping  the 
sweat  from  his  brow.  “Not  a  thing  for  me,  but 
for  yourself  and  for  Mrs.  Flinders.” 

The  lawyer  replied  earnestly,  “Anything  on  earth 
that  I  can  do  for  Mrs.  Flinders  I’ll  do,  not  merely 
for  your  sake,  but  for  hers.” 

“Get  your  hat,”  answered  Sheriff  Apple  some¬ 
what  gruffly.  He  nodded  to  Warren  and  strode 
from  the  office.  Warren  and  the  lawyer  followed 
him  down  to  the  sidewalk.  In  silence  the  sheriff 
untied  his  horse  and  cramped  the  buggy  wheels. 
“Hop  in,”  he  said  to  the  lawyer. 

The  sheriff  was  in  no  amiable  mood.  He  jammed 
himself  into  the  narrow  seat  beside  the  young 
lawyer  and  crowded  Warren  in  between  them. 

They  drove  in  silence  for  many  blocks,  then 
Sheriff  Apple  suddenly  spoke  to  Warren,  ignoring 
the  presence  of  the  lawyer.  “You  forget  what  you’ve 
just  heard,  Warren.  This  lawyer  and  I  understand 
each  other.  He’s  just  as  sorry  for  Mrs.  Flinders 
as  you  and  I  are.  I’m  trustin’  you,  Warren.  You 
know  me  and  I  know  you,  an’  we  know  each  other 
an’ — here  we  are  at  the  jail.” 

It  looked  like  a  church  or  a  schoolhouse  with  its 
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spires  and  its  neat  lawn  and  flower  beds  in  front. 
In  the  office,  just  inside  the  entrance,  Sheriff  Apple 
made  known  his  wishes.  The  man  in  charge,  after 
glancing  inquiringly  at  the  lawyer,  who  nodded, 
started  on  his  way  to  get  Mrs.  Flinders.  Sheriff 
Apple  spoke  up  sharply,  “No,  come  back.  We’ll  see 
her  in  her  cell.” 

He  walked  away  after  the  jailer,  followed  by 
Warren  and  the  youthful  lawyer,  the  latter  now 
very  much  interested  and  somewhat  troubled. 

The  prisoners  were  confined  in  a  sort  of  gigantic 
squirrel  cage,  set  on  end  in  what  seemed  like  a  great 
well  reaching  from  the  basement  to  the  attice  of  the 
jail  building,  and  revolving  by  means  of  levers  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  turnkey.  The  cage  itself  was  further 
enclosed  by  a  circle  of  steel  bars  reaching  from  top 
to  bottom,  with  a  single  door  on  each  floor  opening 
at  the  levers  where  the  turnkey  stood.  By  this 
arrangement  it  was  possible  for  the  jailers  to  release 
the  prisoners  only  one  at  a  time  on  each  level,  thus 
effectually  preventing  concerted  action  or  a  rush 
by  the  prisoners.  No  one  could  get  out  of  or  into 
a  cell  until  the  door  of  the  cell  was  revolved  into 
position  opposite  the  door  in  the  surrounding  bars. 

It  was  a  pitiable  and  terrifying  sight  to  Warren, 
to  see  that  slowly  passing  procession  of  caged  human 
beings,  shut  in  like  wild  animals  in  a  circus.  They 
were  on  the  top  floor  of  the  cage,  which  was  set 
apart  for  women.  There  were  women  sodden  with 
drink,  blear-eyed  with  debauchery,  and  women,  even 
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a  few  girls,  as  mild  of  eye  and  soft  of  voice  as  any 
you  might  meet.  Some  of  them  spoke  as  they  passed. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  pleasant  word  of  greeting,  some¬ 
times  a  jeering  cry,  occasionally  a  bar  of  ribald  song. 
More  often  they  passed  in  sullen  silence.  But  all  of 
them  stared  at  Warren — stared  and  stared  from  the 
moment  he  came  into  range  of  their  eyes  until  their 
eyes  themselves  vanished  as  the  cage  revolved. 

“He do,  Warren!  What’re  you  in  for?”  It  was 
the  voice  and  face  of  a  boy  Warren  had  known  in 
school.  The  boy  was  jeering  and  laughing,  holding 
the  bars  of  his  cage,  and  pressing  his  wizened  little 
face  between  them. 

Warren  stared  and  tried  to  answer,  but  his  voice 
stuck. 

“Ha,  ha  1”  The  boy  was  laughing.  “Stick  him 
in  here  along  o’  me,”  he  cried  jovially,  as  he  moved 
slowly  away.  “Oh,  don’t  take  on  about  it,”  he 
called  as  the  cage  went  slowly  out  of  sight.  “You’ll 
git  used  to  it.  Ha,  ha !  Ha,  ha,  ha  I” 

“Tough  little  kid,”  commented  the  jailer,  pulling 
at  his  levers.  “Full  up  down  below.  Had  to  stick 
him  up  here  with  the  ladies.  Ladies  I  Ha,  ha ! 
Oh,  my,  ladies!”  He  turned  to  Warren:  “Don’t 
look  much  like  ladies,  eh,  bub?” 

Warren  made  no  answer.  He  was  thinking  hard. 
He  had  sat  next  to  that  boy  in  school.  He  had 
known  him  for  a  tough  sort,  had  understood  vaguely 
that  his  parents  could  do  nothing  with  him,  had 
even  heard  one  of  the  teachers  say  that  they  had 
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given  him  up — the  teachers — had — given  him  up! 
Given  him  up !  Was  this  what  it  meant  to  be  given 
up  by  your  teacher  ? 

Warren  swallowed  hard.  He  had  admired  that 
boy  for  his  toughness — in  some  ways.  Warren  took 
a  great  vow  in  the  secret  place  of  his  own  heart 
to  be  good — yes,  sir,  to  be  a  good  boy — if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  keep  out  of  this  horrible  cage. 

He  came  out  of  his  thoughts  with  a  start.  The 
cage  had  stopped,  the  turnkey  was  rattling  his  keys 
in  the  lock.  Was  that  Mrs.  Flinders — that  shriveled 
little  woman  staring  with  unseeing  eyes  from  the 
rear  of  her  little  V-shaped  cage?  Mrs.  Flinders — 
who  hadn’t  killed  her  husband?  The  door  swung 
open. 

Before  Warren  knew  what  he  was  doing,  he  ran 
right  into  the  cage  and  dropped  down  on  his  knees, 
sobbing  as  if  his  heart  would  break  and  crying 
through  his  tears,  “You  didn’t  do  it,  Mrs.  Flinders. 
We  know  you  didn’t  do  it— Sheriff  Apple  an’  all  us 
boys.  Oh,  do  please,  please  brace  up  an’  not  look 
so  sick.”  He  sat  back  on  his  heels  and  stared 
through  his  dimmed  eyes  into  her  eyes  so  dull  and 
unseeing  and  hopeless.  ‘1 — I’m  Warren.  Us  fel¬ 
lers  have  worked  for  you — cleanin’  the  yard  an’ 
stackin’ wood.  Don’t  you  know  me?  You  paid  me 
an’  Hugh  ten  cents  apiece — that — that  very  after¬ 
noon!” 

“Wh — wh — why,”  she  said  hesitantly,  “it — it  is 
Warren.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  you.”  She  smiled  weakly, 
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pitifully.  “Oh,  yes,  I  know  you,  Warren.  I — I 
paid  you — didn’t  I?” 

“Ten  cents  apiece — twenty  cents,”  cried  Warren, 
smiling  back  at  her  through  his  tears.  “An’  you 
needn’t  have  paid  us  a  cent.  We — we  didn’t  know 
it  would  come  to  this.  Oh,  it  didn’t  come  to  this ! 
We  know  you  didn’t  do  it,  Mrs.  Flinders.” 

“But,”  she  hesitated  as  if  in  perplexity  and  in 
genuine  doubt  of  herself,  “I — I  must  have  done  it. 
They — they  told  me  I  did  it — ^yes,  they  were  sure 
I  did  it.” 

“Detective  Brown?”  cried  Warren  angrily.  “That 
man?” 

“I — I  don’t  know  his  name.  He  told  me  I  did 
it — ever  so  many  times — all  night  long — and  other 
men,  too.  I — I  don’t  know.  I — I — ye — yes;  I 
must  have  done  it!” 

Sheriff  Apple  in  the  corridor  gripped  the  very 
young  lawyer’s  arm  and  drew  him  aside:  “Hear 
that?  That’s  the  sort  of  thing  for  which  your 
Detective  Brown  wants  you  to  murder  that  woman. 
Why,  man,  you’re  murderin’  her  right  now  just  as  I 
told  you — murderin’  her  by  keepin’  her  in  that  cell. 
Open  your  eyes,  man.  You’re  murderin’  an  innocent 
woman.” 

“Bu — bu — ^but,  Mr.  Apple!”  The  young  lawyer 
came  to  a  stop  in  bewilderment,  as  the  sheriff’s 
strong  arm  gave  him  a  little  shake. 

From  the  cell  came  Warren’s  tearful  protests  and 
Mrs.  Flinders’  ceaseless  reiteration.  “He  said  I 
did.  I — and — I — I  must  have  done  it.  Yes,  I 
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must  have  done  it.”  Up  and  down  the  corridor 
paced  the  turnkey,  unheeding,  hardened  to  sights 
and  sounds  which  tear  at  the  hearts  of  other 
mortals. 

The  lawyer  caught  at  a  legal  phrase.  “Of  course, 
Mr.  Apple,  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
doubt  and - ” 

Sheriff  Apple  interrupted  with  energy.  “The 
prisoner  is  entitled  to  hospital  treatment,  and  I’m 
tellin’  you  right  now  that  if  you  don’t  see  that  she 
gets  it.  I’ll  take  a  hand  myself.”  He  paused,  but 
spoke  again  more  quietly.  “The  woman  is  sick. 
Detective  Brown  has  worked  on  her  like  any  travel¬ 
ing  mesmerist.  It’s  criminal  hypnotism,  man,  and 
you’re  a  party  to  the  crime.” 

“That’s  pretty  strong  language,  Mr.  Apple.” 

“It  isn’t  strong  enough,”  cried  the  sheriff  with 
emphasis.  “What  I  really  think  wouldn’t  be  fit 
to  print.” 

“If  there  were  any  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
boy’s  story — why,  you  know  yourself  the  boy  was 
only  dreaming  about  the  men  in  the  orchard  and 
the  pistol  shots.  His  own  father  says  so.  Evidence, 
Mr.  Apple — my  office  must  have  evidence  to  work 
on.” 

“Evidence!”  The  sheriff  fished  into  his  vest 
pocket  and  exhibited  a  flattened,  twenty-two  calibre 
bullet.  “There’s  one  of  the  shots  accounted  for. 
There’s  half  my  evidence  now.  I’ll  bring  the  rest 
all  in  good  time,  but  that’s  enough  to  warrant  hos- 
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pital  treatment,  and  by  thunder  you  see  that  Mrs. 

Flinders  gets  it,  or - ” 

“I  think  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  taking 
Mrs.  Flinders  to  the  hospital,  Mr.  Apple.” 

“That’s  all  I’m  askin’  of  you  just  now.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


BILL  ANDREWS  AGAIN 

Warren’s  father  and  mother  were  sitting  down 
to  the  supper  table  when  their  son  came  home, 
dazed  and  flushed,  and  dropped  into  his  accustomed 
place  with  an  incoherent  remark  about  Mrs. 
Flinders. 

To  his  father’s  sharp  inquiry,  Warren  replied 
with  a  jerky  account  of  his  afternoon’s  experience, 
and  ended  by  bursting  into  uncontrollable  tears. 
Little  by  little,  he  grew  calm  again  and  gave  them 
a  connected  story  of  what  had  taken  place.  His 
father  was  deeply  impressed,  while  his  mother  dis¬ 
solved  into  tears  of  compassion  for  the  poor  little 
woman  locked  up  in  the  cage. 

They  sat  long  over  the  evening  meal,  eating  little 
and  talking  over  the  whole  affair  from  that  night 
in  the  orchard  down  to  the  present  time.  Warren’s 
father  remained  unshaken  in  his  belief  that  his  son 
had  been  dreaming.  Warren  made  no  attempt  to 
argue  the  matter.  That  had  proven  impossible  long 
ago.  Whatever  private  doubts  his  mother  may  have 
entertained,  she  kept  to  herself. 

The  mantel  clock  in  the  front  room  chimed  rap¬ 
idly  and  melodiously.  “Eight  o’clock!”  cried  War- 
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ren,  leaping  to  his  feet.  “I  forgot  all  about  the 
other  boys  and  the  Clipper!” 

“They’ve  gone  on  out  to  the  lake,”  explained  his 
mother.  “They  carried  your  things  and  theirs  in 
the  wheelbarrow.  It  seemed  like  a  lot  of  stuff  for 
your  trip.  You’d  better  go  to  bed  now  and  walk 
out  in  the  morning.” 

His  father  had  been  looking  at  Warren  keenly. 
“Better  let  him  walk  out  to-night.  The  fresh  air’ll 
do  the  boy  good.” 

It  was  settled  that  way.  Warren  trudged  from 
his  parental  roof,  still  thinking  rebelliously  of  poor 
Mrs.  Flinders.  The  long  talk  at  the  table  had  only 
served  to  heighten  his  feeling  of  horror  and  his 
hopeless,  helpless  longing  to  do  something  to  get 
Mrs.  Flinders  out  of  that  cage.  Sheriff  Apple  had 
fallen  silent  on  the  return  drive  from  the  jail,  and 
had  forgotten  to  say  anything  to  Warren  about  the 
hospital.  Mrs.  Flinders’  face — the  cage — the  jail 
— that  outer  circle  of  steel  bars — these  were  in 
Warren’s  mind  all  that  long  tramp  toward  Hot 
Spring  Lake. 

The  moon  cast  fitful  shadows  along  the  fence 
beside  the  railway.  Shadows  and  fence  boards  took 
on  the  shape  of  prison  bars.  Mrs.  Flinders  was  in 
a  cage — for  nothing.  She  hadn’t  killed  Mr.  Flin¬ 
ders.  Warren  knew  it  in  his  soul.  She  couldn’t 
have  done  it — on  purpose.  Maybe!  He  stopped, 
a  frightful  dread  taking  the  nerve  out  of  him  and 
making  his  knees  wobbly.  Maybe — Mrs.  Flinders 
might — perhaps  her  pistol  had  gone  off  accidentally! 
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Did  they  hang  people  for  accidentally  shooting 
another  person? 

Still  revolving  this  terrifying  question  in  his  mind, 
Warren  found  himself  nearing  the  rushes  and  the 
swamp  where  Bill  Andrews  had  lain  concealed  with 
Sweetheart.  He  paused  at  the  first  flume  under 
the  track — the  flume  from  which  Sweetheart  had 
directed  the  sheriff  to  start  across  to  the  rushes  in 
search  of  Bill  Andrews. 

The  warm  water  flowed  silently  from  the  flume 
under  his  feet.  He  sniffed  its  sulphurous  odor  and 
gazed  idly  from  it  across  to  the  rushes  in  the  silent 
moonlight,  while  fitting  his  bandana  under  his  hat 
as  protection  against  the  swarming  mosquitoes. 

Suddenly,  Warren,  forgetting  even  the  torment¬ 
ing  mosquitoes,  dropped  upon  his  hands  and  knees 
and  brought  his  eyes  close  to  the  water.  It  was 
muddy  above  the  flume. 

He  felt  a  thrill  of  scare  shoot  through  him.  “A 
duck  couldn’t  a-done  it,”  he  said  to  himself.  ‘‘It’s 
too  much  riled  for  a  duck  or  a  mud  hen  or  a  heron 
or  a  bittern  or  a - ” 

He  straightened  up  on  his  knees  and  gazed  across 
at  the  rushes.  ‘‘This  was  where  the  sheriff  crossed. 
Sweetheart  knew  the  way  and  so  did  Bill  Andrews 
Sweetheart  was  still  working  at  odd  jobs  in  the  city. 

Bill  Andrews - 1”  He  gazed  at  the  silent  rushes 

with  growing  fear.  Was  Bill  Andrews  over  there 
— maybe  looking  out  from  the  rushes  at  him  this 
very  minute. 

Why  should  he  be  there?  Had  Bill  Andrews 
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lain  concealed  all  this  time  in  the  adjacent  hills  and 
mountains?  Was  he  coming  back  to  his  camp  in 
the  rushes  to  get  some  food  hidden  away  before  he 
left?  No,  he  would  have  taken  everything  to  eat. 
The  Colt  revolver !  That  must  be  it.  Bill  Andrews 
had  come  back  to  get  that. 

What  about  that  muddy  water?  Warren  bent 
down  over  the  edge  of  the  flume  and  made  a  careful 
examination,  tracing  the  trail  of  mud  as  far  out  as 
his  eyes  could  follow  it.  There  was  no  mistake 
about  the  roiling  of  the  water.  The  muddy  sedi¬ 
ment  was  stringing  away  down  the  sluggish  current 
until,  caught  by  the  flow  of  warm  water,  it  disap¬ 
peared. 

Warren  got  shakily  to  his  feet,  made  his  way 
along  the  railway  embankment,  found  a  willow 
stick,  reached  out  as  far  as  he  could,  and  carefully 
stirred  up  the  mud.  He  watched  it  intently.  He 
had  dug  in  as  deeply  as  possible,  but  it  was  apparent 
almost  at  once  that  he  had  made  no  such  profound 
commotion  as  had  been  worked  near  the  flume. 

“Somebody — some  man,”  he  said  to  himself  with 
conviction,  “has  waded  across  there,  and  not  so  very 
long  ago,  either.” 

He  went  back  to  the  flume  and  examined  the 
water  attentively  for  some  moments.  The  mud  was 
gradually  settling.  Already  the  water  was  percep¬ 
tibly  clearer.  Warren  felt  a  quick  desire  to  take 
to  his  heels  in  the  direction  of  the  stone  stable, 
where  the  other  boys  were  supposed  to  be. 

A  new  idea  struck  him:  Perhaps  Bill  Andrews 
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had  been  across  to  the  rushes  and  had  come  back 
again.  Warren  made  an  examination  of  the  railway 
embankment.  There  was  no  fresh  mud  anywhere. 
If  Bill  Andrews  had  crossed  at  all,  he  was  still 
there.  That  was  evident.  The  freshly  roiled  water 
could  mean  nothing  else.  Andrews  would  not  have 
had  time  to  leave  by  the  swamp  route. 

Warren  got  to  his  feet  intending  to  make  a  run 
for  it,  but  controlled  himself.  If  Bill  Andrews  was 
still  there  in  the  rushes,  and  if  Warren  should  start 
off  on  the  run,  Andrews  would  certainly  hear  and 
suspect  something.  Warren  held  himself  down  to 
a  leisurely  stroll  and  even  affected  to  sing  carelessly 
the  rollicking  choruses  of  Wesley’s  blackbird  song 
and  meadow  lark  song;  and  so  he  got  well  on  his 
way  toward  the  stable  before  his  legs  took  to 
running  of  their  own  accord. 

He  ran  into  the  stable  and  up  the  ladder  to  the 
loft.  The  boys  were  sleeping  soundly,  each  in  his 
own  quilt,  even  their  heads  rolled  up  out  of  sight 
to  foil  the  mosquitoes.  Smothering  was  preferable 
any  day  or  night. 

“Get  up,  you  fellers !”  cried  Warren  in  suppressed 
excitement.  He  rushed  from  one  to  the  other, 
rolling  them  about  and  shaking  sleep  from  their 
eyes.  Why  should  fellers  sleep  like  that?  Warren 
grew  frantic  and  kicked  and  shook  them  until  he 
almost  had  a  fight  on  his  hands. 

Hugh  grasped  the  situation  first  and  was  on  his 
feet  searching  wildly  for  his  hat,  the  only  article 
of  clothing  he  had  discarded  for  the  night. 
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In  a  very  few  moments  all  four  of  them  were 
tumbling  down  the  ladder,  slapping  at  mosquitoes 
and  adjusting  their  bandana  guards. 

“Forgot  my  gun!”  cried  Dord,  turning  back  to 
the  loft.  “You  fellers  go  ahead.  I’ll  catch  you.” 
He  disappeared. 

The  other  boys  walked  slowly  toward  the  track 
and  along  it.  Dord  reappeared  in  the  moonlight 
with  his  weapon,  took  a  short  cut  along  the  grassy 
shore  of  the  lake  on  the  dead  run,  and  tumbled  head 
over  heels  in  a  patch  of  tall  wild  hay.  His  gun 
went  off  with  a  deafening  roar  in  the  still  night. 
The  other  boys  raced  to  him  fearful  of  finding  him 
wounded  or  dead. 

Instead,  they  found  him  sitting,  stupidly  staring 
at  Warren’s  canvas  boat  drawn  up  in  the  conceal¬ 
ment  of  the  grass. 

“My  boat!”  yelled  Warren,  dropping  on  his 
knees  and  hugging  the  slim  bow  of  his  recovered 
treasure.  “Just  the  thing  for  a  tender  for  the 
cupper!  My,  but  I’m  glad  to  see  it  again.” 

“Never  mind  that  now,”  commanded  Hugh  au¬ 
thoritatively.  “We’ve  got  to  get  to  that  flume.” 

They  half  ran  all  the  way.  Apparently,  they 
were  in  time.  Nobody,  at  least,  had  come  across 
again,  for  the  water  had  cleared. 

“One  of  us’ll  have  to  hike  to  the  city  for  the 
sheriff,”  said  Hugh,  taking  command  of  things. 

“Wa-a-a-al,”  drawled  Wesley,  settling  the  dispute 
that  instantly  arose,  “guess  my  legs  are  about  as 
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long  as  any  two  of  you  fellers’  legs,  an’  besides  I’m 
in  trainin’.” 

“Don’t  be  all  night  about  it,”  cautioned  Hugh  as 
Wesley  started  toward  the  county  road,  by  a  detour 
around  the  warm  springs.  Wesley  waved  his  hand 
and  departed  into  the  darkness  and  the  shadows  of 
the  near-by  mountains. 

“Dord’ll  sit  here  on  the  flume  with  his  gun,” 
announced  Hugh.  “Warren  and  I’ll  go  up  around 
an’  watch  the  place  where  they  crossed  on  their 
old  raft.” 

“Gee!”  cried  Dord,  “I’d  a  heap  rather  keep 
a-moving  than  sit  here  slappin’  skeeters  1” 

Hugh  issued  his  orders  without  reference  to 
Dord’s  preferences.  “You  stay  right  here  on  the 
flume  till  we  get  back.  If  Bill  Andrews  comes  out 
of  the  rushes,  you  stand  him  off  with  your  gun,  an’ 
don’t  let  him  get  the  best  of  you.  Come  on, 
Warren.” 

They  scurried  away  along  the  track  and  left  Dord 
sitting  on  guard  at  the  flume. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


A  NIGHT  OF  UNCERTAINTIES 

Wesley  sped  along  the  county  road,  his  feet  pat¬ 
ting  the  dust  aside  in  little  warm  clouds,  his  long 
legs  eating  up  the  distance  at  a  surprising  rate. 

It  was  not  much  later  than  half  after  nine,  but  no 
team  or  horseman  or  buggy  came  his  way. 

At  the  Warm  Springs  Bath  House,  in  the  western 
limits  of  the  city,  the  little  one-mule  horse  car  was 
trundling  off  its  turntable  for  its  last  trip  back  to 
town.  Wesley  made  a  wild  run  and  landed  upon 
the  small  rear  step  without  teetering  the  car  enough 
to  arouse  the  somnolent  driver  in  front. 

Once  or  twice  the  car  stopped  to  let  on  a  passen¬ 
ger.  Wesley  politely  opened  the  door,  and  stood 
aside  each  time.  There  was  no  conductor,  the  pas¬ 
sengers  said  nothing,  and  the  driver  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  him  even  if  he  had  noticed  his  presence. 
Wesley’s  conscience  did  not  worry  him.  It  seldom 
did  in  anything,  nor  had  cause  to,  and  in  this  instance 
the  cause  itself  was  righteous. 

He  dropped  off  at  West  Third  Street  and  made 
a  bee  line  toward  Sheriff  Apple’s  home.  The  house 
was  in  darkness.  Wesley  rang  and  rang  again 
before  Mrs.  Apple  thrust  her  head  from  an  upper 
window  and  asked  him  his  errand. 
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“I’m  one  of  the  boys  Sheriff  Apple  went  huntin’ 
Bill  Andrews  with,  an’  we  want  the  sheriff  right 
away  an’  won’t  you  please  tell  him  to  come  quick 
’cause  if  he  don’t  Bill  Andrews  may  get  away,  an’ 
the  other  fellers  told  me  to  hurry  up  an’  not  be  all 
night  about  it,  an’  I  caught  a  ride  on  the  street  car 
an’  that’s  why  I’m  here  so  soon.’’ 

Mrs.  Apple  disappeared  from  the  window.  After 
what  seemed  an  hour  or  two,  she  came  downstairs 
with  a  lamp,  opened  the  front  door,  and  invited 
Wesley  in. 

“I — I  can’t  stay,”  cried  Wesley.  “I  want  the 
sheriff.” 

“Mr.  Apple  is  away,”  she  told  him  placidly. 
“Come  in  and  rest.  You’re  all  out  of  breath.” 

“Where  does  Mr.  Hawkins  live?” 

She  gave  him  an  address  about  twelve  blocks 
away. 

“Isn’t  there  some  other  deputy  nearer?” 

She  thought  a  moment  and  gave  him  another 
address  somewhat  nearer,  but  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  Wesley  sped  away  without  ceremony,  leaving 
the  gentle  woman  on  the  porch  with  the  light.  Why 
couldn’t  she  have  told  him  all  this  from  the  upper 
window?  He  was  losing  valuable  time. 

Arrived  at  the  second  address,  Wesley  roused 
the  sleeping  inmates  after  a  struggle  with  the  old- 
fashioned  bell,  and  faced  a  querulous  little  old  man 
in  a  nightgown  and  cap,  who  was  evidently  resentful 
at  the  disturbance  of  his  night’s  rest. 

“Come  in,”  he  said  crossly.  He  led  the  way 
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into  a  common  sitting,  dining,  and  living  room  and 
motioned  Wesley  to  a  chair.  “Well,  what  is  it 
now?  What’s  all  the  fuss  about?  Who  wants  to 
git  married  this  time  o’  night?’’ 

“Are  you  the  deputy  sheriff?’’  asked  Wesley.  The 
man  didn’t  look  like  a  sheriff  or  any  other  officer 
of  the  law. 

“Deputy  nothin’,”  answered  the  man  crossly. 
“Who  told  you  I  was  a  deputy  sheriff?  Huh!” 

Wesley  got  up  abruptly,  ran  out,  and  loped  away 
across  the  city  toward  Mr.  Hawkins’  house.  Mrs. 
Apple  is  all  right  an’  nice  an’  everything,  he  told 
himself,  but  not  like  Mr.  Apple.  Sheriff  Apple 
would  never  have  sent  a  boy  a  mile  for  nothing. 

At  the  deputy’s  house  he  was  met  by  a  vicious 
bull  pup  without  discrimination,  who  disputed  his 
way  in  a  series  of  growls  and  howls  that  speedily 
set  the  dogs  on  four  squares  into  a  combined  effort 
to  make  night  as  hideous  as  possible. 

“Funny,”  said  Wesley  to  himself.  “Funny  how 
a  man’ll  sleep  right  along  when  his  own  dog  barks 
an’  how  quick  he’ll  wake  up  when  his  neighbor’s 
dog  barks  a  block  away!”  Everybody  seemed  to 
be  waking  up  except  Deputy  Sheriff  Hawkins. 
Lights  appeared.  Windows  were  thrown  up  and 
curses  thrown  out. 

Finally,  a  man  next  door  thrust  his  head  from 
a  window  and  demanded  to  know  what  Wesley 
wanted. 

“I  want  Mr.  Hawkins.” 
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“Oh,  Hawkins?”  replied  the  man  sarcastically. 
“You  want  Hawkins,  do  you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Sure  you  want  Hawkins?” 

“That’s  what  I  said!”  Wesley  was  getting  warm. 

“Well,  will  you  take  Hawkins  now  or  wait  till 
you  get  him?”  The  man  took  himself  for  a  first 
class  joker. 

“I’ve  got  to  have  him  right  away  quick.” 

“Oh,  right  away  quick?”  The  man  smiled  in  the 
moonlight  and  laughed  sardonically.  “Right  away 
quick,  eh?  In  a  hurry,  are  you,  bub?  What  do 
you  want  Hawkins  for?” 

“None  of  your  business,”  cried  Wesley  angrily. 
“I  just  want  him  an’  want  him  quick,  I  tell  you.” 

“Well,  don’t  git  mad  about  it,”  said  the  man, 
still  thinking  he  was  a  good  joker.  “He’s  gone 
away  an’  I  don’t  know  when  he’ll  be  cornin’  back. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  Want  him  quick,  eh?  Ha,  ha!  Ha, 
ha,  ha!  Ha,  ha,  ha!”  The  man  was  a  joker  for 
certain.  He  slammed  shut  his  window,  still  laughing 
joyously.  This  was  one  of  his  best  jokes. 

Wesley  gathered  a  handful  of  stones  and  tried 
to  take  out  his  resentment  on  the  dog.  His  missiles 
went  wild,  except  for  two  or  three  possible  hits.  The 
irresponsible  little  beast  retreated  howling  around 
the  house  and  took  it  out  of  the  neighbors  for  the 
rest  of  the  night,  charging  imaginary  intruders  and 
barking  furiously. 

Wesley  paused  on  the  street  corner  wondering 
what  to  do.  He  ended  by  going  again  to  Mrs. 
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Apple’s  house  and  stating  his  case.  That  motherly 
woman  insisted  upon  his  coming  into  the  dining 
room  and  making  way  with  a  bowl  of  bread  and 
milk,  during  which  operation  she  told  him  that  she 
would  tell  somebody  at  the  courthouse  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  advised  him  to  go  back  to  the  lake  and 
wait  there  until  somebody  should  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  boys. 

It  was  a  hopeless  sort  of  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
but,  nothing  better  offering  itself,  Wesley  took  her 
advice,  thanked  her  for  the  bread  and  milk  and 
the  doughnut  which  she  slipped  into  his  hand  at  the 
door,  and  set  off  on  his  four-mile  return  trip. 

It  was  a  long  journey,  but  the  evening  was  pleas¬ 
ant.  He  had  had  a  ride  on  the  street  car,  had 
landed  two  rocks  more  or  less  on  Hawkins’  bull  pup, 
had  eaten  a  bowl  of  excellent  bread  and  milk,  and 
was  possessed  of  a  luscious  doughnut  which  he  was 
nibbling  slowly  as  he  meandered  along.  It  was  not 
such  a  bad  night’s  work  after  all! 

He  rested  frequently  on  the  way.  It  was  close 
to  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  so  far  as  he  could 
judge,  when  he  reached  the  flume.  His  bare  feet 
made  no  noise  as  he  approached. 

Dord  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  railway  em¬ 
bankment,  his  gun  across  his  knees,  his  eyes  shut, 
his  head  wobbling  about.  He  was  evidently  on  the 
ragged  edge  of  deep  sleep. 

Wesley  wisely  took  the  gun  from  the  delinquent 
sentinel,  and  then  shook  him  awake  before  he  sat 
down  beside  him  and  explained  the  situation,  Dord 
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protesting  at  intervals  that  he  was  not  asleep — or 
hadn’t  been  asleep  very  long,  at  least — he  just  let 
Wes  take  the  gun — ^just  for  fun.  It  was  a  lame 
explanation,  but  neither  of  the  boys  cared  much. 
They  were  both  sleepy,  and  they  took  turns  dozing, 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  having  their  heads  taken 
off  by  passing  freight  trains. 

Meantime,  Warren  and  Hugh  had  been  having 
troubles  of  their  own  at  the  south  end  of  the  swamp. 
They  had  found  no  trace  whatever  on  the  alkali  flat 
of  Bill  Andrews  or  his  raft,  but,  as  the  early  dawn 
began  to  light  the  slough  and  the  little  island,  they 
had  discovered  the  raft  lying  out  toward  the  middle 
of  the  crossing,  lodged  among  some  weeds.  That 
meant,  either  that  Bill  Andrews  had  already  made 
his  escape  and  turned  the  raft  adrift,  or  that  he  was 
still  over  in  the  rushes.  They  had  remained  in  this 
uncertainty  until  Hugh  in  the  earliest  dawn  had 
discovered  indubitable  traces  of  fresh,  muddy  foot¬ 
prints  and  a  landing  of  the  raft  in  another  place 
farther  to  the  eastward.  Bill  Andrews  had  evidently 
crossed  to  the  rushes  from  the  flume  as  Warren 
had  thought,  had  become  suspicious,  and  had  made 
a  quick  getaway  by  means  of  the  board  walk  through 
the  swamp  and  the  old  raft.  By  this  time  he  was 
undoubtedly  scot  free  and  back  to  his  hiding  place 
wherever  that  might  be. 

Hugh  and  Warren  lost  no  time  in  starting  back 
toward  the  flume.  In  due  season  they  arrived  and 
found  Wesley  and  Dord  awake  and  on  guard. 

It  was  now  well  along  toward  full  daylight.  The 
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mountains  bulked  huge  and  dark  against  the  sky. 
Long  beams  of  light  fell  between  the  passes  and 
down  the  canyons,  striking  the  tall  cottonwoods  at 
the  farmhouse  on  the  west  shore  of  Hot  Spring 
Lake,  and  making  bright  paths  across  the  water. 

“We  might  as  well  go  back  to  the  stable,”  Hugh 
said.  So  the  procession  of  weary  watchers  started 
along  the  railway,  yawning  and  cross,  not  saying 
much,  and  inclined  to  quarrel  on  slight  provocation. 
A  boy  needs  his  sleep. 

“Look,  look!”  Dord’s  voice  rang  out  vibrant 
with  excitement,  and  his  quivering  forefinger  di¬ 
rected  their  eyes  across  the  lake  to  the  northwest 
corner  where  its  waters  flow  into  the  Jordan  River. 

Silhouetted  against  the  water  in  an  open  space 
near  the  outlet,  they  saw  for  an  instant  the  outline 
of  a  boat  and  a  man  plying  a  double-bladed  paddle 
with  long,  powerful  strokes. 


CHAPTER  XX 


DOWN  THE  JORDAN 

“My  boat!”  cried  Warren.  “I’m  the  only  feller 
around  here  who  owns  a  double-bladed  paddle.” 

They  raced  to  the  lake  shore  where  Dord  had 
taken  his  tumble  over  Warren’s  boat.  The  boat 
was  gone. 

“Bill  Andrews !”  they  cried  in  concert.  “Dord’s 
gun  scared  him  out.” 

Hugh  spoke  with  conviction.  “We’ve  got  to  go 
after  him.” 

“How?”  demanded  Wesley. 

“The  Clipper,  of  course,”  replied  Hugh  with 
decision.  “Get  her  ready,  Warren.  We’ll  fetch  the 
stuff.”  He  led  the  other  boys  to  the  stable  on  the 
run. 

Warren  was  the  only  one  who  was  wearing  shoes. 
Regardless  of  his  footgear,  he  waded  out  to  the 
Clipper  and  bailed  furiously.  Meantime,  the  other 
boys  brought  the  quilts  and  supplies  and  dumped 
them  on  the  grass. 

“Come  on,  come  on,  you  fellers!”  yelled  Warren. 

Dord  gathered  an  armful  of  quilts  and  waded 
out.  Warren  stowed  the  quilts  and  the  rest  of  the 
duffel  as  the  other  brought  it.  Wesley  carried  his 
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concertina  high  above  his  head  and  himself  stowed 
it  under  the  stern  seat,  cautioning  Warren  against 
splashing  water  even  upon  its  homemade  oilcloth 
bag. 

Warren  and  Hugh  hastily  unlashed  the  sail  while 
Wesley  and  Dord  waded  out  with  the  rest  of  their 
things.  Dord  ran  to  the  painter  which  was  securely 
tied  to  a  post  driven  deep  into  the  mud. 

“What  about  the  sheriff?”  Wesley  asked  sud¬ 
denly,  pausing  with  one  foot  in  the  Clipper,  the 
other  in  the  lake. 

“Gee!”  Dord  dropped  the  painter  and  suffered 
the  Clipper  to  drift  momentarily.  He  seized  the 
rope  again  and  brought  her  to  a  standstill  with  a 
jerk  that  toppled  Warren  and  Hugh  to  the  rail  and 
spilled  Wesley  almost  into  the  water. 

“What  about  the  sheriff?”  repeated  Wesley. 
“We’ve  got  to  let  him  know  where  we’ve  gone,  or 
else  we’ll  have  to  capture  Bill  Andrews  all  by 
ourselves.” 

“That  won’t  do  at  all,”  declared  Warren  with 
conviction. 

They  all  agreed  with  him. 

“One  of  us’ll  have  to  stay  here  an’  tell  him,” 
declared  Hugh. 

“No  siree!”  cried  Warren.  “If  we  run  into  Bill 
Andrews  we  want  all  four  of  us  along.” 

“I’ll  leave  a  note  for  the  sheriff,”  cried  Wesley; 
and  he  waded  ashore  to  do  so.  He  sat  down  on 
the  powder  can  in  the  stable  and  wrote  hastily  on 
his  sketch  pad :  “Bill  Andrews  has  made  his  escape. 
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He’s  headed  down  the  river.  We  are  following 
him  in  the  Clipper.  Come  quick.”  He  read  it  over 
and  signed  it,  “The  Boys.” 

He  was  fastening  it  to  the  ring  where  Sheriff 
Apple  would  probably  tie  his  horse,  when  a  new 
thought  struck  him.  That  note  would  be  intelligi¬ 
ble  to  the  sheriff  all  right  enough,  but  so  would  it 
be  plain  to  anybody  else  who  might  happen  along. 
This  would  be  a  violation  of  their  promise  to  the 
sheriff  to  say  nothing  about  Bill  Andrews  to 
anybody. 

Wesley  sat  down  on  the  powder  can  again  and 
composed  a  secret  notification:  “Us  fellers — U 
KNOW  WHO— are  chasing  him— U  KNOW 
WHO — down  the  river — ”  and  he  signed  it,  “U 
KNOW  US.” 

It  struck  him  as  a  weak  document,  but  there  was 
no  time  for  further  revision.  He  nailed  it  to  the 
doorpost  and  ran  down  to  the  shore, 

“Say,”  called  Warren,  who  was  hoisting  the  main¬ 
sail,  “you’d  better  put  a  note  on  that  flume,  too. 
The  sheriff  will  go  there  first  of  all.” 

“It’s  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  that  old  flume,” 
objected  Wesley,  “I’ve  walked  enough  for  one 
night.” 

But  the  other  boys  overruled  him  and  he  set  off 
down  the  track  and  left  a  similar  note  on  the  flume, 
weighting  it  with  stones  at  each  corner  to  keep  it 
from  blowing  away. 

By  the  time  he  was  back,  the  Clipper  was  ready, 
Warren  at  the  tiller,  Hugh  amidships.  Wesley  took 
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his  place  near  the  mast  in  the  narrow  little  cockpit. 
Dord  cast  off  for  the  second  time,  scrambled  aboard, 
wetting  Wesley  as  he  passed  over  him,  and  dropped 
to  his  place  on  the  windward  beside  Hugh. 

There  was  a  light,  uncertain,  squally  wind.  The 
Clipper  fell  away  with  her  usual  liveliness,  swung 
her  nose  in  obedience  to  the  tiller,  and  started 
northward,  parallel  with  the  shore. 

It  was  gloriously  thrilling,  this  early  morning 
start  in  pursuit  of  a  villain.  The  distant  mountain¬ 
ous  islands  of  Great  Salt  Lake  were  touched  with 
pale  sunlight,  and  the  chill  of  early  morning  was 
fast  giving  way  to  the  heat  of  an  August  day.  Dogs 
were  barking  distantly  and  cows  were  lowing  drow¬ 
sily  at  the  farmhouse  across  the  lake,  while  a  wisp 
of  blue  smoke  was  rising  from  a  farmhouse  chimney 
among  the  cottonwood  trees. 

“Down  with  the  centerboard,”  commanded  War¬ 
ren,  proud  of  his  distinction  of  being  captain  at  the 
very  start. 

It  was  a  pride  before  the  inevitable  fall.  The 
board  struck  the  muddy  bottom.  The  Clipper  went 
jerkily  ahead.  Warren  lost  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  pulled  the  sheet  in  close,  hand  over  hand.  The 
Clipper  heeled  to  her  gunwale  even  in  that  light 
wind,  a  little  squall  struck  them  at  the  same  moment, 
and  they  toppled  out  into  the  water  and  scattered 
along  like  spilled  potatoes,  while  the  Clipper,  freed 
from  her  load,  ran  ahead  gently,  turned  on  her 
beam  ends,  and  settled  down  edgewise  in  the  shallow 
water  and  mud. 
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It  was  all  over  before  they  could  recover  from 
their  astonishment.  Dord’s  derby  was  rocking 
jauntily  on  the  little  waves,  and  the  boys  stood  on 
their  feet  dripping  wet  and  scared  into  surprised 
silence. 

“My  hat,  my  hat!”  cried  Dord.  Warren,  using 
an  oar  which  he  had  seized  at  the  moment  of  cap¬ 
sizing,  rescued  the  derby  promptly.  Wesley  was 
in  the  rear  of  the  procession  holding  aloft  in  triumph 
his  concertina  quite  uninjured  in  its  oilcloth  cover¬ 
ing.  He  had  saved  it  in  the  very  moment  of  the 
upset,  and  the  bag  was  only  splashed  with  water. 

Warren  ran  to  the  Clipper  which  Hugh  was  fran¬ 
tically  endeavoring  to  right.  Wesley  waded  ashore 
and  examined  his  concertina,  while  the  others  hastily 
salvaged  their  flour  and  sugar,  salt  and  coffee. 
These  destructible  supplies  had  most  fortunately 
been  stowed  under  the  foredeck  and  wedged  in  place 
by  the  bundle  of  quilts,  and  were  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  overturned  boat,  safe  from  water. 

“We’ll  have  to  take  out  the  mast,”  said  Dord. 
There  was  nothing  else  to  do.  They  loosened  the 
stays,  unshipped  the  heavy  spar  and  wet  sail  and 
dragged  them  ashore,  righted  the  Clipper  and 
bailed  her  out,  and  then  held  a  council  of  war.  The 
Clipper  was  making  a  sorry  return  for  all  their 
love  and  high  hopes. 

“It  was  all  my  fault,”  said  Warren  contritely. 
“I — I  thought  I  was  smart,  an’  that’s  all  there  is 
to  it,  fellers.” 

They  accepted  his  apology,  reshipped  the  mast, 
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again  hoisted  the  sail,  and,  with  things  once  more 
stowed  under  decks  and  seats,  made  a  fresh  start. 

Dord  took  the  tiller  this  time,  and  navigated  the 
Clipper  swiftly  and  safely  down  the  lake  and  across 
toward  the  outlet. 

“Gee!  She’s  a  sailer  an’  no  mistake,’’  he  cried, 
as  the  current  at  the  outflow  caught  them,  and  the 
Clipper  skimmed  at  doubled  speed  between  the  high 
ranks  of  rushes  on  either  bank.  “If  we  should 
upset  at  this  speed,  we’d  shoot  out  like  a  lot  of  can¬ 
non  balls.  Ready  for  a  jibe !’’ 

They  were  rushing  toward  a  hairpin  bend.  They 
came  to  it,  obeyed  Dord’s  sharp  command,  leaped 
across  to  the  windward,  allowing  the  big  sail  to 
pass  over  their  heads.  Simultaneously  they  yelled 
in  common  terror.  A  barb-wire  fence,  tightly 
stretched  across  the  channel,  was  not  five  rods 
ahead  of  them. 

They  were  going  fast  and  the  current  was  swift, 
but  Dord  jammed  the  helm  hard  over,  pulled  in  the 
sheet  hand  over  hand,  and  rammed  the  Clipper*s 
nose  into  the  spongy  bank  just  in  time  to  prevent 
her  from  striking  broadside  against  the  fence. 

The  others  leaped  overboard  on  the  hard,  sandy 
bottom  and  held  the  Clipper.  They  had  no  anchor 
and  small  time  to  use  it  if  they  had. 

“We’ll  have  to  unstep  that  mast  again,”  said 
Warren  dolefully.  “Seems  as  if  luck  was  against 
us  this  morning.” 

The  lower  wires  of  the  fence  were  trussed  up  to 
allow  small  duck  boats  to  pass  under;  and  it  is  to 
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the  credit  of  the  crew  of  the  Clipper  that,  in  spite 
of  their  haste,  they  did  not  cut  the  wires.  That  was 
a  bit  of  vandalism  which  they  were  too  high-minded 
to  commit — or  were  they  restrained  merely  by  fear 
of  the  farmer  who  lived  near  the  north  end  of  the 
lake,  and  had  no  business  fencing  navigable  waters 
anyhow  ? 

In  half  an  hour,  they  had  lowered  mast  and  sail 
and  worked  the  Clipper  under  the  wires.  They 
a|,!owed  the  mast  to  lie  the  length  of  the  boat,  fear¬ 
ing  another  fence  and  fearing  still  more  the  chances 
of  entering  the  swift,  tortuous  Jordan  under  sail. 
It  was  a  new  route  to  all  of  them; 

With  wise  caution,  therefore,  they  drifted  into 
the  river,  using  their  oars  to  avoid  the  snags  and 
sand  bars.  Thus  they  passed  below  the  farm  at 
the  north  end  of  the  lake,  passed  the  last  of  the 
cottonwood  trees  on  either  bank  of  the  river,  and 
floated  swiftly  down  the  stream  between  low  banks 
of  clay  and  dirt,  with  many  sand  bars  on  either 
side,  and  deep  water  in  the  middle. 

From  their  low  position  in  the  boat,  they  could 
see  nothing  but  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  rose 
about  four  feet — nothing  but  these  banks,  the  water, 
and  the  sky. 

“Wa-a-al,”  drawled  Wesley  after  an  hour  or 
more  of  this  silent  drifting,  “in  my  opinion,  we’d 
better  stop  an’  take  a  look  around.” 

They  ran  the  Clipper  upon  a  smooth,  tempting 
sand  bar,  tied  her  to  a  cottonwood  drift  log,  and 
scrambled  ashore.  North  and  east  and  west  lay 
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stretches  of  endless  alkali  flats,  with  their  warty 
clay  hummocks  and  scattered  sagebrush.  Not  a 
green  thing  was  in  sight,  save  the  distant  cotton¬ 
woods  at  their  backs  and  some  faint,  wavering 
patches  of  rushes  in  the  far  distance  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river. 

“Wa-a-al,”  drawled  Wesley  with  an  expansive 
grin,  “if  Bill  Andrews  has  come  down  as  far  as 
this,  he’s  more  of  a  fool  than  I  take  him  for.  There’s 
no  place  even  for  a  duck  or  a  mud  hen  to  hide 
around  the  river,  an’  even  the  jack  rabbits  don’t 
live  down  here  on  these  alkali  flats.” 

Miles  away  to  the  northward  across  the  desola¬ 
tion  of  the  alkali,  the  waters  of  Great  Salt  Lake  lay 
shining  like  burnished  steel  under  the  blazing  sun. 
Across  the  twenty  miles  of  salt  water,  Fremont 
Island  appeared  hazy  and  cloudlike,  floating  in  mid¬ 
air  in  consequence  of  the  mirage  effect  so  common 
above  the  waters  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  Nearer 
at  hand,  but  still  far  away  across  alkali  and  salt 
water,  the  long  mountain  range  of  Antelope  or 
Church  Island  began  like  solid  land,  and  ran  north¬ 
ward  until  it  too  seemed  to  float  between  water  and 
sky. 

“Gee!”  Dord  spoke  with  disgust.  “We  must 
have  passed  Bill  Andrews  long  ago.  We’re  great 
detectives,  we  are — about  like  Detective  Brown.” 

“I  don’t  believe  even  Detective  Brown  would 
a-been  so  idiotic,”  said  Warren.  “What  are  we 
goin’  to  do?” 

“Wa-a-al,”  drawled  Wesley  with  a  long  look 


Warren  laboriously  drew  a  map  of  the  route  of  the  Clipper, 
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around,  “if  you’ll  take  my  advice,  you’ll  leave  Bill 
Andrews  to  the  sheriff.  We’re  on  a  pleasure  excur¬ 
sion  down  the  river,  an’  I  think  we’d  better  just 
excurt.’’ 

Even  Hugh  finally  agreed  with  this  peaceable  pro¬ 
posal.  To  tell  the  truth,  no  one  of  the  boys  had 
any  great  longing  to  find  Bill  Andrews  until  the 
sheriff  should  be  on  hand. 

“Maybe,”  said  Dord  speculatively,  “maybe  Bill 
Andrews  is  makin’  for  Fremont  Island.” 

“In  Warren’s  little  canvas  boat!”  cried  Hugh 
disdainfully.  “Are  you  plumb  crazy?” 

Wesley  expressed  his  feelings  in.  laughter  and  a 
series  of  grins  and  chuckles.  Warren  flamed  out 
hotly,  “My  boat  could  make  that  trip  as  easy  as 
pie.  Lookee  there!”  He  pointed  down  the  river. 
“He  could  float  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
make  his  way  along  the  shore  of  Salt  Lake  in  the 
lagoons,  and  get  within  five  miles  of  Church  Island. 
Sometimes,  the  water  is  very  shallow  between 
Church  Island  and  the  mainland.  The  Mormons 
used  to  drive  cattle  over  there  to  pasture  wild.  But 
even  if  there  was  nine  feet  of  water,  as  there  was 
the  last  time  Professor  Jaynes  went  that  way  in 
the  Pinafore,  why  Bill  Andrews  could  paddle  across 
in  my  boat.  Then  he  could  skirt  along  the  shore 
of  Church  Island  clear  to  the  north  end.  That 
would  bring  him  within  five  miles  or  less  of  Fre¬ 
mont  Island.  Of  course,  the  lake  is  deep  up  there 
and  he  would  get  the  full  sweep  from  the  big  part 
of  the  lake  up  north,  west  of  Fremont  Island,  but 
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all  he’d  have  to  do  would  be  to  wait  for  a  quiet  day 
and  paddle  over.  He  could  make  the  trip  in  my 
boat  if  he  had  to.  That’s  a  good  boat,  fellers.” 

“Ya-a-as,”  drawled  the  incredulous  and  very  sane 
Wesley,  “it’s  a  good  enough  boat  maybe,  but  Bill 
Andrews  isn’t  anybody’s  fool.  You’ve  got  to  show 
me  good  an’  plenty  before  ever  I’ll  believe  he’s 
a-goin’  to  take  any  such  risks  as  that.” 

“Well,  I  tell  you,  Wes,  my  boat’s  all  right,  an’  if 
you  say  is  isn’t - ” 

“Gently,  gently,  fair  Rosalind,”  grinned  Wesley. 
“What  I  was  a-goin’  to  say  is  that  I  wasn’t  thinkin’ 
about  your  boat.  It’s  a  good  boat — maybe,  but 
Bill  Andrews  isn’t  the  man  to  risk  his  life  foolish.” 

“Wes  is  dead  right,”  declared  Hugh.  “Come 
on !  Let’s  quit  scrappin’  an’  go  on  down  the  river.” 

“Better  put  up  the  mast  while  we’re  stoppin’,” 
suggested  Warren. 

“Waa-a-al,  if  it  was  me,”  drawled  Wesley  out 
of  his  superior  wisdom,  “I  don’t  think  I’d  put  up 
that  mast  just  yet.  If  Bill  Andrews  should  happen 
f  to  be  anywhere  in  these  parts,  he  could  see  that 
mast  an’  sail  a  million  miles  in  this  flat  country.” 

“Gee!”  Dord  agreed. 

“Per — ^perhaps  we  hadn’t  better  advertise  our¬ 
selves  to  Bill  Andrews,”  said  Warren  hastily. 
“We’ll  go  on  rowin’  with  the  oars.” 

“Maybe  I’d  better  fish,”  suggested  Dord. 

“Hurra-a-a-ah  I”  Wesley’s  enthusiasm  boiled 
over.  “Fresh  fish  for  dinner !” 

Dord  got  out  his  lines  and  willow  fishpole  and 
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started  along  the  bank.  The  others  launched  the 
Clipper  and  proceeded  slowly  down  the  stream. 
Dord  had  rather  the  best  of  it.  Half  the  time  he 
was  sitting  on  the  bank  fishing,  while  the  oarsmen 
navigated  the  boat  around  the  endless  twists  and 
hairpin  curves  of  the  winding  river,  against  a  head 
wind  from  the  north. 

Late  in  the  forenoon,  hunger  compelled  them 
to  come  to  a  stop.  They  found  a  beautiful  sand 
bar  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  where  Dord  was 
adding  more  chubs  to  his  string.  Laughing  and 
tired  and  happy,  they  pulled  up  the  Clipper,  made 
her  fast  to  a  drift  log  half  buried  in  the  sand,  and 
entered  upon  their  first  real  enjoyment  of  their  trip. 
Bill  Andrews,  for  the  time  being,  faded  into  an 
unpleasant  episode  of  the  near  past. 
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Wesley  assumed  his  duties  as  cook,  built  a  little 
fire  of  driftwood,  and  made  ready  to  fry  the  fish 
while  Dord  cleaned  and  salted  them. 

Hugh  and  Warren  unloaded  the  Clipper  and 
spread  the  quilts  and  other  wet  articles  about  on 
the  sand  and  driftwood  to  dry  in  the  hot  sun.  For¬ 
tunately,  their  six  loaves  of  bread  were  uninjured. 
They,  too,  had  been  kept  out  of  the  water  by  the 
wedge  of  quilts  under  the  foredeck.  Had  the 
Clipper  capsized  port  side  under  instead  of  star¬ 
board,  the  ruin  of  their  edibles  would  have  been 
complete.  Indeed,  the  boys  would  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  defer  their  start  down  the  river  until  new 
supplies  could  have  been  purchased. 

Wesley  and  Dord  were  artists  at  their  business. 
The  fish  were  cooked  to  a  crisp  brown  in  flour  and 
salt,  and  flavored  with  luscious  wisps  of  bacon.  The 
table  was  set  on  one  of  the  driest  quilts  spread  on 
the  sand,  and  Wesley  summoned  them  to  dinner 
with  a  flourish  of  music  on  his  concertina,  a  double 
shuffle  with  his  feet,  and  the  melodious,  long-drawn 
meadow  lark  song  of  “Bom-ba-lingo — watermelon !” 
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“Bom*ba*lin*^o  wa-fer-mcf-ai” 


They  sat  down  laughing  and  eager  and  fell  to 
with  a  will.  The  scrape  of  knives  and  forks  on  tin 
plates,  the  rattle  of  tin  spoons  in  tin  cups,  the  odor 
of  coffee,  and  sighs  of  appreciation — these  were 
the  undignified  and  the  only  sounds  heard  about 
the  quilt  for  fully  fifteen  minutes.  Then  Wesley 
broke  the  reverent  silence  as  he  tore  off  a  chunk  of 
bread.  “We’ll  have  to  be  makin’  flapjacks  the  very 
next  time  we  eat.  This  is  the  fourth  loaf  of  bread.” 
He  paused  a  moment,  and  added  with  a  grin,  “Dord 
eats  like  a  horse!” 

“I  don’t  blame  him,”  declared  Warren,  reaching 
over  and  spearing  his  third  eight-inch  chub  and  con¬ 
veying  it  to  his  plate.  In  a  smothered  voice  he 
added,  “Uhmumee  I  Bully  fish — ^better’n  any  moun¬ 
tain  trout  I  ever  ate  1” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  laughed  Wesley  in  sudden  recol¬ 
lection  of  something  funny;  and  it  was  some 
moments  before  he  could  subdue  his  mirth  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  tell  the  others  the  joke.  “Re — rem — 
remember — the  suckers  an’  the  kids  from  the  East? 
Ha,  ha,  ha !”  Another  spasm  of  laughter  convulsed 
him,  in  which  the  others  joined.  They  remembered; 
all  but  Hugh. 

“What’s  the  joke?”  demanded  Hugh.  He  had 
not  been  guilty  of  any  outrage  on  the  eastern  boys 
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so  far  as  he  could  remember — ^not  any  great  out¬ 
rage. 

“Why,”  explained  Dord,  “I  caught  a  big  string 
of  little  suckers  one  day  an’  was  cornin’  home  peace¬ 
able  enough  when  I  found  Warren  an’  Wes  leanin’ 
up  against  the  fence  waitin’  for  me.  They  were 
conspirin’  about  something.  I  could  see  that  the 
minute  I  set  eyes  on  ’em.” 

“We  cut  off  the  suckers  heads  so  the  kids  wouldn’t 
suspect  anything,”  said  Warren. 

“An’  we  cooked  ’em  to  a  rich  brown  turn,”  con¬ 
tinued  Wesley,  “in  a  wild-life  style,  out  in  the  back 
yard.” 

“They  borrowed  my  back  yard,”  explained  Dord. 

“And  we  invited  the  back-East  kids  up  there  on 
the  quiet.  They  had  to  sneak  out  the  back  door  so 
as  their  father  wouldn’t  know,”  added  Wesley. 
“And  they  swallered  the  suckers  and  said  how  nice 
the  trout  tasted  except  for  the  bones,  an’  how  nice 
it  was  to  live  wild  like  an’  be  wicked — that  is,  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  wicked — not  very  wicked,  but  sneakin’ 
out  the  back  door  an’  eatin’  trout  like  savages  in  a 
forest — that  was  Dord’s  apple  orchard.” 

When  Dord  and  Warren  and  Wesley  had  giggled 
themselves  out  over  the  bright  recollection,  Hugh 
said  with  a  puzzled  look,  “Well,  I  don’t  see  the 
joke.  Suckers  taste  as  good  as  trout  any  day — 
sometimes  better.  It  all  depends.” 

Dord  finished  another  chub  and  a  huge  chunk  of 
bread,  and  asked  hesitantly,  “Did — did  you  an’ 
Warren  lick  the  new  kids,  Wes?” 
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Wesley  hung  his  head.  Warren  tried  to  change 
the  subject.  Wesley  finally  explained  diffidently, 
“Ye — ye — yes;  that  is,  we  were  goin’  to  lick  em’ — 
had  it  all  schemed  out  how  to  make  ’em  mad  an’ 
then  get  ourselves  insulted  an’  then  lick  ’em  right¬ 
eous  like,  bu — ^bu — but - ” 

“But,’’  cried  Warren  hotly,  “the  darned  old  kids 
went  uptown  and  bought  a  sack  of  Globe  Bakery 
molasses  candy  and  came  back  to  our  house  and 
shared  it  with  us  an’  said  thank  you  so  blamed  decent 
we  couldn’t  lick  ’em — not  just  then.  Darn  ’em!’’ 

“Huh!”  Hugh  chewed  his  food  in  disgusted 
silence.  “Huh!  You  an’  Wes  had  a  lot  of  nerve 
— over  the  left  shoulder !  Huh !  Why,  fellers,  I 
call  that  plain  bribery!” 

In  the  hush  that  followed,  Warren  and  Wesley 
shrank  into  themselves.  Hugh  took  compassion  on 
them  after  a  time.  “Wes  sure  did  cook  these  chubs 
fine  an’  dandy.  Uhmumee !  If  Bill  Andrews  could 
see  us  now!” 

“Don’t  talk  about  Bill  Andrews,”  protested  War¬ 
ren  with  a  nervous  look  around.  “I — I  was  just 
beginnin’  to  feel  good  an’  happy!” 

“Say,  Warren,”  cried  Dord,  “you  haven’t  told 
us  what  happened  when  Sheriff  Apple  took  you 
uptown  so  all-of-a-sudden  yesterday  afternoon.” 

“Yesterday  afternoon!”  Warren  repeated  the 
words  in  surprise.  “Was  it  only  yesterday  after¬ 
noon?  What  a  lot  had  happened  since  then!  My,” 
he  exclaimed,  “  it  seems  like  a  year  ago!  I  saw 
Mrs.  Flinders — in  a  cage.” 
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For  the  next  half  hour  he  told  and  retold  the 
incidents  of  his  visit  to  the  jail.  Hugh’s  mouth 
closed  in  a  thin  line  of  wrath  at  the  recital.  Wesley 
came  close  to  tears  at  the  picture  of  poor  Mrs. 
Flinders’  plight,  while  Dord,  at  the  close  of  War¬ 
ren’s  recital,  got  to  his  feet  and  picked  up  his  gun. 

“If  ever  I  get  near  enough,”  declared  Dord,  “I’ll 
blow  Bill  Andrews’  head  clean,  plumb  off.  Gee! 
Think  of  him  runnin’  away  an’  leavin’  a  poor  little 
body  like  Mrs.  Flinders  in  a  cage  for  what  he  did 
himself!  Gee!  You  wouldn’t  think  anybody  comW 
do  a  thing  like  that.” 

“Wa-a-al,”  drawled  Wesley,  “them’s  my  senti¬ 
ments,  too,  but  if  you  blow  off  his  head,  how’s  Bill 
Andrews  a-goin’  to  confess?  An’  if  Bill  Andrews 
doesn’t  confess,  how  you  goin’  to  keep  Mrs.  Flind¬ 
ers  from  gettin’  hung?  Sheriff  Apple  says  Bill 
Andrews  has  got  to  confess  or  he  can’t  prove  any¬ 
thing  on  him.  You  fellers  heard  the  sheriff  say 
that.” 

“Well,  of  course,”  said  Dord  judicially  and  con¬ 
siderately,  “in  that  case,  maybe  I  won’t  blow  off 
his  head,  but  I’ll  throw  enough  scare  into  him  to 
make  him  confess.  Just  you  wait!  I  wish  Bill 
Andrews  would  just  walk  out  on  that  bank  across 
the  river  right  now.”  He  aimed  his  gun. 

Warren  turned  pale,  gasped,  and  looked  around 
hastily.  “Don’t  talk  like  that,  Dord,”  he  protested 
vehemently.  “You  spoil  my  dinner.  Honest,  Dord, 
quit  talkin’  like  that!” 

Wesley  yawned  until  his  mouth  looked  like  a 
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chasm.  “I — I — yawnow!  I — I’m  sleepy!”  He 
fell  over  on  his  back  and  pulled  his  hat  down  over 
his  eyes. 

Hugh  followed  his  example.  Dord  carefully 
leaned  his  gun  on  a  driftwood  log,  arranged  his 
partly  dried  quilt  carefully,  and  stetched  himself 
out,  also. 

‘‘I — I  don’t  believe  I  care  to  go  to  sleep,”  said 
Warren  to  himself.  “Bill  Andrews  might  be  some¬ 
where  around  here.”  He  climbed  to  the  river  bank 
and  gazed  about  in  all  directions.  The  river  banks 
themselves  were  higher  than  the  surrounding  level 
of  alkali  flats.  Except  for  these  river  banks  and  the 
clay  hummocks,  no  hiding  place  was  apparently 
thinkable,  but  Bill  Andrews  might  have  pulled  out 
Warren’s  boat  at  this  very  sand  bar,  carried  it  out 
of  sight  behind  some  clay  hummock,  and  be  peace¬ 
fully  sleeping  in  that  concealment  in  any  of  a  dozen 
different  directions.  It  was  not  comforting  to  War¬ 
ren  to  think  about  such  a  possibility,  remote  as  it 
did  seem. 

There  was  a  chance,  too,  that  Bill  Andrews  might 
have  gone  down  the  river  ahead  of  them.  He  might 
be  asleep  on  some  sand  bar  just  around  the  next 
bend  in  the  river.  Warren  resolved  to  see. 

He  secured  Dord’s  gun,  extracted  an  extra  car¬ 
tridge  from  Dord’s  coat  pocket,  shouldered  the  shot¬ 
gun,  and  marched  down  the  river  bank  exploring. 
He  covered  every  possible  sand  bar  for  a  full  mile 
or  more  downstream,  and  returned  feeling  safer. 
Bill  Andrews  was  not  upstream  within  reach,  nor 
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downstream,  and  it  was  highly  improbable  that  he 
was  anywhere  on  the  alkali  flats. 

Warren  sat  down  on  the  river  bank  and  began  to 
yawn.  That  would  never  do.  He  rose,  went 
through  the  manual  of  arms  as  far  as  his  limited 
knowledge  would  carry  him,  then  paraded  up  and 
down,  soldier  fashion,  playing  he  was  guarding  the 
camp  against  Indians. 

Even  that  grew  monotonous  all  alone  under  the 
sizzling  sun,  with  the  alkali  gleaming  into  his  eyes 
and  parching  his  lips.  Dord  and  Wesley  and  Hugh 
looked  enviably  comfortable  there  on  the  sand. 
Warren  slid  down  and  sat  on  a  log.  If  he  could 
stretch  out  just  for  a  minute,  he  would  feel  all  right 
again — just  for  a  minute ! 

He  selected  a  smooth  place,  squirmed  about  a 
moment  adjusting  the  sand  to  his  body,  and  closed 
his  eyes — just  for  a  minute!  Dord’s  gun  rested 
across  his  chest,  and  rose  and  fell  to  Warren’s 
rhythmical  breathing.  He  slept  as  peacefully  as 
the  others,  despite  the  buzzing  flies  which  had  come 
to  the  camp  from  nowhere  out  of  that  desolation 
of  alkali. 
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While  the  camp  on  the  sand  bar  was  slumbering 
in  profound  peace,  the  sun  mounted  to  the  zenith, 
and  the  heat  haze  rose  from  the  flats  and  the  great 
lake  of  salt  in  the  distance,  lending  its  shimmering 
enchantment  to  the  wilderness  of  desert  land  and 
waters,  and  creating  its  mirage  effects  even  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  Antelope  Island,  the  far  away 
sand  dunes,  and  even  the  more  distant  of  the  clay 
hummocks.  The  scattered  groups  of  rushes  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  seemed  to  float  detached  in  the 
air,  like  magic-lantern  pictures.  Far  off  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  the  great  lake  itself  melted  imperceptibly  into 
the  hazy  mountains  of  Stansbury  Island  and  the 
quivering  heat  mist. 

Like  some  baleful  apparition  from  no  visible 
place  of  concealment.  Bill  Andrews  appeared  on  the 
river  bank  directly  across  from  the  sleeping  boys. 
His  hat  was  drawn  close  over  his  eyes  to  shut  out 
the  glare  of  the  sun.  He  was  quite  unaware  of  the 
presence  of  the  Clipper  and  her  crew,  for  he  made 
no  effort  at  concealment  but  came  boldly  down  to 
the  water’s  edge,  stooped  and  dipped  his  tomato 
can  full,  tipped  back  his  hat,  and  stopped,  staring 
wide-eyed  across  at  them. 
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He  set  down  his  can  of  water,  mechanically  wiped 
his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  contem¬ 
plated  the  boys  and  the  boat  alternately,  revolv¬ 
ing  a  plan  of  action.  He  was  half-starved,  and  the 
thought  of  food  possessed  him  wholly.  If  he  could 
get  across  to  the  boat  and  rob  the  Clipper’s  food 
supply ! 

Andrews  glanced  up  and  down  the  river,  rose 
quietly  to  his  feet,  stole  softly  up  and  over  the  river 
bank  with  one  backward  glance  to  assure  himself 
that  the  boys  had  not  observed  his  presence,  then 
disappeared  behind  the  bank,  walking  rapidly  and 
crouching  low.  Behind  a  clay  hummock,  scarcely 
a  hundred  yards  back  from  the  river,  the  canvas 
boat  was  concealed.  He  swung  it  easily  to  his 
shoulders,  and  carried  it  to  the  river,  where  he 
launched  it  at  a  point  out  of  sight  around  a  sharp 
bend  some  fifty  yards  downstream. 

In  a  few  moments,  he  came  paddling  cautiously, 
quietly  upstream  toward  the  stern  of  the  Clipper. 
Again,  he  looked  the  boys  over  speculatively.  Had 
he  best  slip  quietly  ashore  and  capture  Dord’s  gun 
from  Warren?  No,  that  would  be  an  unnecessary 
risk.  Food  was  his  immediate  need — food  and  con¬ 
cealment. 

He  paddled  gently  to  the  Clipper  at  the  down¬ 
stream  end  of  the  sand  bar,  got  quietly  upon  the 
stern  deck,  and  reached  over  under  the  seat.  He 
pulled  out  Wesley’s  black  oilcloth  concertina  bag, 
looked  eagerly  into  it,  and  put  it  aside  disgustedly. 

Surmising  that  the  canned  goods  would  be  under 
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the  floor  boards  as  a  wetting  was  of  small  conse¬ 
quence  to  them,  he  carried  the  painter  of  the  canvas 
boat  cautiously  inboard  and  stepped  into  the  Clip¬ 
per's  cockpit.  He  lifted  one  of  the  loose  floor 
boards  and  discovered  a  dozen  small  cans  of  salmon. 
Salmon  was  the  staple  article  of  food  with  the  boys 
on  this  trip  and  on  their  previous  trips  with  Profes¬ 
sor  Jaynes  to  the  mountains  and  on  the  great  lake. 
It  was  cheap  and  good,  and  always  available  at  a 
moment’s  notice. 

Andrews  carefully  gathered  up  half  a  dozen  cans, 
drew  the  small  boat  close  and  placed  his  spoil 
therein.  One  of  the  cans  slipped  and  thumped  down 
upon  the  Clipper’s  deck.  Bill  stopped  and  waited. 
The  boys  slept  on. 

So  intent  was  Bill  Andrews  upon  his  food  quest, 
and  so  absorbed  in  keeping  an  eye  upon  the  sleep¬ 
ers,  that  he  heard  not  at  all  the  muffled  thud  of 
horses’  hoofs  on  the  soft,  yielding  surface  of  the 
alkali  roadway  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river. 
From  his  low  position  in  the  boat,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  have  seen  two  horsemen  even  if  he  had 
looked  up — impossible  to  see  them  until  Deputy 
Sheriff  Hawkins  rode  to  the  top  of  the  river  bank 
and  stopped,  another  deputy  close  behind  him  pull¬ 
ing  up  his  horse,  also,  on  the  top  of  the  bank. 

Nor  did  Hawkins  himself  at  once  see  Bill 
Andrews.  “Hello!”  he  shouted,  bursting  into  a 
loud  laugh.  “Asleep  at  the  switch  1” 

Andrews  cast  one  swift  glance  upward,  tossed 
another  can  of  salmon  into  the  small  boat,  and 
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made  a  flying  leap  after  it,  landing  with  a  force  that 
threatened  to  drive  his  bare  feet  through  the  bottom 
of  the  frail  little  canvas  boat.  The  impetus  carried 
him  downstream  with  a  rush.  He  seized  the  paddle 
and  plied  it  vigorously.  Before  Hawkins  could  dis¬ 
mount,  Bill  Andrews  was  halfway  across  the  river, 
driving  his  small  boat  at  top  speed  by  the  most 
direct  line  toward  the  safety  of  the  opposite  bank. 

“Here — come  back  here!”  yelled  Hawkins, 
throwing  himself  from  his  horse,  and  dropping  his 
bridle  reins  to  the  ground  over  the  animal’s  head. 
“You — Bill  Andrews,  come  back  here!” 

Andrews  reached  the  shore,  ran  the  boat  hard 
upon  the  mud,  leaped  out,  and  dragged  Warren’s 
craft  from  the  water. 

“Come  back  here,  I  tell  you!” 

Andrews  panted  and  sat  down  on  the  river  bank, 
without  a  word. 

“You’re  Bill  Andrews,”  asserted  Deputy  Haw¬ 
kins.  “I  know  you.  In  the  name  of  the  law,  come 

back  across  here,  or - ”  He  waited  threateningly 

his  hand  on  his  revolver.  He  and  his  companion 
were  coatless,  and  their  big  holsters  hung  in  plain 
view. 

By  this  time  the  boys  were  awake  and  staring 
wide-eyed  from  deputy  sheriffs  to  Bill  Andrews  and 
from  Andrews  to  the  sheriffs. 

“Bill  Andrews,”  said  Hawkins  deliberately, 
“you’re  cornin’  over  here  of  your  own  free  will  and 
accord  or  I’m  cornin’  over  there  an’  fetch  you.” 

Andrews  grinned  maliciously,  drew  out  what 
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looked  like  the  same  flat  tobacco  sack  Warren  and 
Hugh  had  first  seen  him  produce  among  the  rushes 
of  Hot  Spring  Lake,  and  slowly  and  carefully  filled 
and  lighted  his  pipe. 

“Give  me  your  gun,”  said  Hawkins  taking  Dord’s 
weapon  from  Warren.  He  handed  it  to  his  com¬ 
panion.  “Cover  him!” 

The  other  man  raised  the  shotgun  and  squinted 
along  its  single  barrel  at  Bill  Andrews.  The  boys 
huddled  off  to  one  side,  scared  and  wondering.  Was 
he  going  to  shoot  Bill  Andrews  in  cold  blood? 
Dord’s  gun  was  close  chokebored,  and  at  that  short 
distance,  would  do  more  damage  than  a  rifle  bullet. 
Dord  used  number  four  duck  shot.  Andrews  smoked 
calmly,  apparently  undisturbed. 

“Now,  Bill,”  said  Deputy  Hawkins  in  business¬ 
like  tones,  “my  man’s  got  you  covered.  Duck  shot’ll 
sting  some  an’  he  can’t  very  well  miss  you  with  a 
shotgun.  Are  you  cornin’  over  an’  give  yourself  up 
peaceable  or  shall  I  come  after  you?” 

Andrews  vouchsafed  no  reply. 

“Here — two  of  you  boys,”  said  Hawkins.  “Take 
your  cupper  and  set  me  across.” 

Hugh  went  valiantly  to  the  boat  followed  some¬ 
what  reluctantly  by  Dord.  “Better  get  the  mast 
and  sail  out  of  our  way,”  suggested  the  latter.  War¬ 
ren  and  Wesley  helped  them  lift  the  spars  and  can¬ 
vas  to  the  sand  bar.  Dord  and  Hugh  took  their 
places  at  the  oars,  while  Wesley  and  Warren  stood 
ready  to  shove  off. 

“I’ll  give  you  one  more  chance,”  Hawkins  called. 
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While  waiting  for  Andrews  to  reply,  he  said  to 
Dord,  “Unship  your  rudder.  It’ll  be  in  the  way 
backin’.’’ 

Dord  pulled  the  rudder  from  its  gudgeons  and 
deposited  it  out  of  the  way  in  the  bow.  Hawkins 
waited  a  moment,  then  strode  to  the  Clipper  and 
took  his  place  in  the  stern.  At  a  sign  from  him, 
Wesley  and  Warren  pushed  the  Clipper  into  the 
stream. 

“Steady,  now,  boys,’’  said  Hawkins.  “Pull  up¬ 
stream  a  bit — till  I  tell  you  to  stop.”  And  when 
they  had  obeyed  his  order  and  had  the  Clipper  well 
above  the  sand  bar,  Hawkins  stood  up  on  the  stern 
deck,  facing  Andrews,  his  revolver  loosened  ready 
for  use  in  case  of  necessity.  “Now  boys — steady  an’ 
true!  When  I  tell  you,  drop  down  easy.  Put  the 
stern  of  your  boat  against  the  bank — just  this  way 
from  where  he  sits — so  I  can  jump  ashore  easy.” 

Suddenly,  sharp  and  savage,  the  man  with  the 
shotgun  cried,  “Here,  here!  None  o’  that.  Bill!” 

The  boys  looked  up  startled.  A  small  revolver 
glinted  in  the  sunlight — a  revolver  which  Andrews 
was  carelessly  turning  upon  the  Clipper. 

“Drop  it — drop  it  quick  or  I’ll  shoot!”  repeated 
the  deputy.  “One — two——” 

Hawkins  interrupted  the  count.  “No  shootin’ 
until  it’s  necessary.”  Andrews  grinned.  “But,” 
added  Hawkins  quietly,  “if  it  becomes  necessary, 
shoot  to  kill!  Don’t  take  any  chances.” 

“Now  that,”  said  Bill  Andrews,  speaking  for  the 
first  time,  “that’s  what  I  call  good  judgment.  Sheriff 
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— sound  doctrine,  says  I.  Them’s  my  sentiments  to 
a  T.  No  shootin’,  says  I — none  whatsomever — 
unless  it’s  needful — ^but  real  shootin’  an’  hit  th’ 
bull’s-eye  when  you  do  shoot.  I’d  shake  hands  on 
that,  Sheriff — if  I  could  reach  ye  handylike.” 

Hawkins  stared  an  instant,  then  spoke  quietly  to 
the  oarsmen.  “Now — drop  down  easy.” 

“No  shootin’,”  repeated  Andrews,  carelessly 
turning  the  little  revolver  squarely  into  the  boys’ 
faces.  “No  shootin’  what  ain’t  entirely  necessary 
an’  agreeable,  says  I — quite  so.  Stop  that  boat — 
for  one  minute.” 

The  small  revolver  threatened.  The  boys  auto¬ 
matically  pulled  on  their  oars  and  brought  the  Clip- 
per  gently  to  a  standstill  against  the  current. 

“That’s  right,  young  gents,”  grinned  Andrews. 
“Good  judgment,  says  I — oh,  most  proper  right 
judgment.” 

Hawkins  interrupted  impatiently,  “How  long 
d’ye  think  I’m  goin’  to  monkey  with  you.  Bill  ?  Put 
away  that  gun  or — why,  you  haven’t  a  chance,  man 
alive.  My  man’ll  shoot  you  full  o’  holes  if  you 
pull  a  trigger  or  make  a  move.  We’ve  got  you. 
Bill.  Come  along  peaceable.” 

“Well  spoke.  Sheriff — oh,  spoke  like  a  wise  man, 
says  I.”  He  laughed  sardonically.  “Hold  your 
boat  steady  a  minute,  young  gents.  No  shootin’ 
says  I — says  it  strong  as  yourself.  Sheriff — unless 
— unless,  says  I,  it’s  agreeable  on  both  sides.  Now, 
if  your  man  shoots  me  full  o’  duck  shot,  why  what’s 
to  prevent  my  pullin’  trigger  an’  wingin’  one  o’ 
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the  fine  young  gents  in  the  boat — oh,  quite  acci¬ 
dental,  says  I — oh,  accidental  to  be  sure.” 

Hawkins’  face  fell  grave.  Hugh  stammered  out, 
“Do — do — don’t  mind  us,  Mr.  Hawkins.”  Hugh’s 
voice  quavered.  Bill  Andrews  looked  large  and 
ominous  for  all  his  easy  manner  and  jesting  voice; 
and  the  little  revolver  gleamed  wickedly. 

Hawkins  quietly  ordered  the  boys  to  row  back  to 
the  sand  bar  on  their  side  of  the  river. 

“Ha,  ha!  Good  judgment.  Sheriff,”  cried 
Andrews.  “Excellent  good  judgment,  says  I — oh, 
most  excellent  good  judgment.  My  compliments, 
an’  hopin’  you  see  th’  error  o’  your  ways  an’ - ” 

“Shut  up!”  roared  Hawkins  angrily,  as  he 
motioned  Dord  and  Hugh  from  the  Clipper  and 
beckoned  to  his  man.  “You  boys  climb  ashore. 
We’ll  go  after  him  ourselves.”  He  conferred  a 
moment  with  his  man  out  of  their  hearing. 

Finally,  Hawkins  and  his  man  took  their  places 
in  the  Clipper,  and  Hawkins  bade  Dord  shove  off. 
But  Dord  paused  as  Andrews  laughed  and  spoke 
again. 

“Good  judgment — so  far  as  it  goes,  says  I — but 
wrong  again.  Sheriff.  What’s  to  prevent  me  wingin’ 
one  o’  the’  fine  young  gents  jes’  th’  same,  eh?  Oh, 
accidental,  says  I — accidental,  of  course.” 

Hawkins  and  his  man  paused  irresolutely.  Back 
of  this  careless  talk  about  winging  one  of  the  boys, 
Hawkins  understood  perfectly  that  Andrews  was 
desperate  enough  to  carry  his  threat  into  execution, 
and  perhaps  wound  or  kill  his  man  or  himself  in 
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addition.  Hawkins  was  too  brave  a  man  and  too 
experienced  an  officer  to  risk  bloodshed  in  any 
event  if  by  any  means  it  could  be  avoided.  Besides, 
Andrews  appeared  to  be  hopelessly  entrapped,  with 
swamps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  his  rear,  swamps  up 
the  river  and  worse  ones  down  the  river  on  his 
side.  At  the  worst,  it  would  be  a  mere  matter  of 
not  allowing  Andrews  to  escape,  and  escape  seemed 
practically  impossible. 

“You  might  as  well  give  up.  Bill,”  called  Haw¬ 
kins  at  last.  “You’ve  got  me  buffaloed  just  now, 
but  you  can’t  get  away.  Come,  man,  you’re  half- 
starved.  I’ll  feed  you  well  at  least.” 

Bill  Andrews  got  suddenly  to  his  feet,  shook  his 
fists  in  the  air,  and  poured  forth  a  lurid,  picturesque 
sickening  stream  of  profanity.  It  would  not  have 
seemed  possible  that  human  lips  could  frame  them¬ 
selves  to  utter  the  blasphemous  filth. 

When  he  had  finished,  Andrews  dropped  upon 
the  bank  exhausted,  panting,  muttering,  and  explod¬ 
ing  with  an  additional  oath  at  short  intervals. 

Hawkins  yawned  wearily.  “Oh,  cheese  it.  Bill. 
It’s  no  good  an’  it  doesn’t  sound  pretty.” 

Andrews  flamed  into  oaths  again,  denounced  the 
sheriff  and  God  and  man  in  general,  calling  down 
every  curse  in  his  extensive  vocabulary  upon  Haw¬ 
kins  and  the  boys  and  everybody  and  everything. 
It  flashed  clear  through  the  boys  that  this  was  a 
dangerous  wild  beast  at  bay.  Man-hunting  is  the 
most  dangerous  game  in  the  world.  That  was  what 
Sheriff  Apple  had  said.  They  understood  the  truth 
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of  that  now — understood  it  as  well  as  any  person 
without  close  and  long  experience  could. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Hawkins  was  a  sensible  man  and 
slow  to  anger,  but  Andrews’  taunts  and  insults 
roused  him.  “I’ll  go  after  him  myself,’’  he  said 
suddenly.  “Get  out  of  the  boat.’’ 

His  man  protested  vehemently.  Andrews  yelled 
wildly,  “Cornin’  all  by  your  lonesome,  are  ye.  Well, 
come  right  along,  says  I — an’  come  quick.  I’m 
wantin’  ye  to  come.  Come  an’  welcome,  says  I — 
hearty  welcome.” 

Hawkins’  man  seized  his  chief  by  the  arm  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  take  up  the  oar.  “It’s  sure 
death.  Bill  ain’t  amiable  an’  he’ll  shoot.  Of 
course,  I  can  shoot  him,  but  what’s  the  use?” 

Hawkins  tore  his  arm  from  his  man’s  grip.  “Don’t 
talk  to  me.  I’m  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Salt  Lake  County. 
Apple’ll  be  ashamed  of  me.  I’m  goin’  after  him.” 

He  shoved  his  man  from  him  and  seized  an  oar, 
taking  his  stand  on  the  stern  deck.  “Shove  off!” 

The  man  spoke  quietly  to  the  boys.  “Get  to 
cover  you  boys.”  They  scuttled  over  the  river  bank 
like  scared  rabbits.  He  was  about  to  slide  the  Clip¬ 
per  into  the  stream. 

Bill  Andrews  spoke  up  rather  quickly.  “Deputy 
Sheriff  o’  Salt  Lake  County — Undersheriff  to  the 
kind-hearted  Mr.  Apple?  That  was  what  you  said, 
eh.  Sheriff?” 

“You  heard  what  I  said,”  answered  Hawkins 
shortly. 

“An’  most  kind  o’  you  to  say  it,  says  I — oh,  most 
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kind.  I  was  not  quite  certain  sure.  Salt  Lake 
County,  says  I.  Well,  ye  ain’t  got  no  business  in 
Davis  County  then,  says  I — no?” 

“Thunder  1”  cried  Hawkins.  His  knees  bent 
under  him  and  he  sat  down  suddenly  on  the  stern 
seat.  “I — I  forgot  about  Davis  County.” 

“Good  judgment,  says  I — right  an’  proper  judg¬ 
ment,  an’  you  may  thank  Bill  Andrews  fer  puttin’ 
ye  wise.  Sheriff,  an’  no  extra  charge,  says  I.” 

Hawkins  got  out  of  the  Clipper,  stalked  across 
the  sand  bar,  mounted  the  river  bank  and  scanned 
the  surrounding  country,  looking  particularly  up 
the  river  along  the  eastern  bank  and  toward  the 
mountains,  some  ten  miles  away.  “Right,”  he  said 
half  to  himself,  “Bill  is  right.  The  line  between 
Davis  County  an’  Salt  Lake  County  is  miles  up  the 
river  on  the  east  side.  This  is  Salt  Lake  County 
here  on  the  west  side  clear  down  to  and  out  into 
the  lake.  I’ll  be  swoggled !”  It  was  Deputy  Haw¬ 
kins’  strongest  swear  word! 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


AN  AFTERNOON  OF  PLEASANTRIES 

Deputy  Hawkins  called  his  man  to  him,  and  they 
held  a  long  conference.  The  boys,  meantime,  shifted 
the  Clipper  around  again  to  her  first  resting  place 
at  the  north  end  of  the  sand  bar,  washed  up  their 
dishes,  and  stowed  their  things  in  the  Clipper  as  if 
making  ready  to  continue  their  trip  down  the  river. 

Hawkins  came  and  spoke  to  them  quietly.  “Would 
you  boys  just  as  soon  stay  around  awhile?  I  may 
want  to  use  you  for  something.” 

They  assented  readily  enough.  Indeed,  their 
chief  fear  had  been  that  he  might  send  them  about 
their  business  and  so  prevent  their  seeing  whatever 
fun  might  be  in  store ;  for  it  was  fun  in  spite  of  its 
seriousness. 

Meanwhile,  Bill  Andrews  sat  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  his  pipe  still  between  his  teeth,  though 
it  had  long  since  been  smoked  out. 

Hawkins  finally  addressed  himself  to  Andrews. 
“Well,  Bill,  the  good  judgment  goes  to  you  this 
time.  You’ve  got  us  till  we  can  go  after  the  sheriff 
of  Davis  County.  It’s  only  a  matter  of  time.  Will 
you  give  up  an’  come  over  into  Salt  Lake  County 
or  will  you  take  your  medicine  later?” 
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“Well,  now,”  replied  Andrews  as  genially  as  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  speak,  “that’s  kindly  put, 
says  I.  If  it’s  all  the  same  to  you,  says  I — all  the 
same,  I’ll  think  it  over.  Don’t  get  het  up,  says  I — 
my  motto.  Sweetheart  was  alius  gittin’  het  up. 
Don’t  do  it,  says  I.  I’ll  think  it  over,  says  I — an’ 
smoke  It  over.” 

He  struck  several  matches,  then  paused,  shook 
out  the  ashes,  and  refilled  his  pipe  from  his  scant 
supply  of  tobacco.  He  struck  another  match,  but 
it  went  out;  then  searched  through  his  pockets  with 
a  dismayed  expression. 

“I  say.  Sheriff,”  he  called  presently,  “could  you 
let  a  fellow  creature  have  a  match?  I’m  out,  says 
I — out  entire.” 

Hawkins  laughed  in  spite  of  himself.  “Catch!” 
He  stood  close  to  the  water  and  tossed  across  a 
bunch  of  sulphur  matches. 

Andrews  caught  them  dexterously.  “Thanks, 
says  I.  A  good  act,  Sheriff,  an’  no  hard  feelin’s, 
says  I.”  He  lighted  his  pipe  and  smoked  calmly. 

For  a  full  hour  or  more.  Bill  Andrews  made  no 
move.  His  smoked-out  pipe  was  in  his  mouth  all 
the  while,  and  he  sat  with  his  arms  on  his  hunched- 
up  knees,  never  taking  his  eyes  off  his  opponents. 
Then  he  got  slowly  to  his  feet,  took  up  his  tin  can, 
dipped  it  into  the  river,  and  took  a  long  drink. 

“Enough  mud  in  it  fer  food  an*  drink,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  smacking  his  lips  and  licking  his  beard  and 
moustache. 

Wesley  was  fussing  about  in  the  stern  of  the 
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Clipper.  “Sa-a-ay,”  he  drawled,  “you  must  be 
hungry.  Want  some  bread?”  He  broke  their  sole 
remaining  loaf  into  two  pieces  and  threw  one  across 
the  narrow  river. 

Bill  Andrews  leaped  quickly  and  caught  it.  “Good 
judgment  fer  you,  young  gent,  says  I — an’  thankee 
kindly.  Out,  says  I.”  He  imitated  a  first  base- 
man,  grinned  as  he  dropped  to  his  old  seat,  and 
began  cutting  open  a  can  of  salmon  with  his  pocket 
knife.  “Out  fer  fair,  says  I — an  here’s  hopin’  it’s 
not  out  fer  Bill  Andrews.”  He  tipped  the  open 
can  to  his  lips  and  greedily  drank  the  salmon  juice, 
then  tore  off  a  piece  of  bread  and  devoured  it  raven¬ 
ously. 

“Gee!”  remarked  Dord  sympathetically.  “I’m 
glad  you  did  that,  Wes.  I  know  what  it  is  to  be 
hungry  myself.” 

Deputy  Sheriff  Hawkins,  however,  was  not  so 
pleased.  “We’ll  never  starve  Bill  out  if  we  allow 
that,”  he  said  aside  to  his  man. 

“No,  but  maybe  it’ll  make  Bill  good-natured  an’ 
reasonable,”  responded  the  man. 

Bill  Andrews  threw  away  the  emptied  salmon  can, 
tossed  the  last  crumbs  of  bread  into  his  mouth,  care¬ 
fully  licked  his  knife  clean,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
again  took  out  his  dirty  little  pipe.  He  shook  the 
last  crumbs  of  tobacco  from  the  sack,  and  called 
across  to  Hawkins,  “Say,  Sheriff,  when  you  fetch 
the  Davis  County  official  of  th’  law,  fetch  me  a 
sack  o’  tobacco,  will  you?  An’  thankee  kindly  fer 
th’  same — most  kindly,  says  I.” 
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He  fell  to  chuckling  at  his  own  remarks,  picked 
up  a  willow  fish  pole  lying  on  the  bank,  untangled 
its  line,  looked  at  the  hook  a  moment,  and  spoke  as 
if  to  himself.  “Now,  what  should  a  poor  creature 
do  without  bait,  says  I.  Could  one  o’  the  fine 
young  gents  accommodate  a  poor  fellow  creature, 
says  I  ?  I  wonder,  now,  says  I  ?” 

Dord  got  some  worms  from  his  small  stock  and 
wrapped  them  in  a  bit  of  paper  with  a  lump  of 
clay  to  weight  the  missile,  waded  into  the  water, 
and  threw  the  package  across  to  him. 

“Another  kind  act  to  a  poor  fellow  creature,  says 
I.  Quite  a  fam’ly  party  we’re  havin’ — ^better’n  most 
fam’ly  parties — no  fam’ly  jars,  says  I — oh,  a  most 
right  an’  tight  fam’ly  party.’’ 

Andrews  baited  his  hook,  tossed  in  his  line,  and 
sat  chuckling  and  casting  stray  remarks  across  at 
them.  Hawkins’  indifference  to  his  jibes  affected 
Andrews  in  a  humorous  vein,  and  he  fell  to  talking 
incessantly,  occasionally  laughing  and  chuckling  and 
acting  altogether  in  a  likeable  way  save  for  the 
wicked  little  gleam  in  his  cunning  eyes. 

The  sheriffs  fed  their  horses  from  the  small  sup¬ 
ply  of  grain  tied  behind  their  saddles,  and  settled 
down  to  an  afternoon  of  Fabianism,  trusting  that 
Bill  Andrews  would  sooner  or  later  come  to  his 
senses  and  surrender. 

The  boys  felt  vaguely  that  Sheriff  Apple  himself 
might  have  done  something  more  effective,  but  it 
was  not  for  them  to  criticize.  Dord  fished;  Wesley 
alternately  sketched,  slept,  and  played  softly  on  his 
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concertina;  Warren  dozed;  and  Hugh  talked  off 
and  on  with  Mr.  Hawkins  and  his  man.  It  was  a 
most  unsatisfactory  day. 

Hawkins  told  himself  and  his  man  and  Hugh 
several  times  over  that  Andrews  would  give  him¬ 
self  up — that  there  was  nothing  else  for  him  to  do; 
but  Andrews  gave  no  intimation  of  such  an  inten¬ 
tion,  but  fished  incessantly,  with  fair  success. 

Dord  on  his  side  of  the  river,  was  having  some 
success  also.  At  one  time,  Andrews  landed  a  fair¬ 
sized  sucker  and  threw  the  fish  back  into  the  river 
with  an  oath.  Dord  wondered  why  a  half-starved 
man  should  despise  a  sucker.  Suckers  suited  Dord’s 
own  taste  and  that  of  the  other  boys,  though  they 
did  have  a  slight  preference  for  chubs.  “A  thing 
is  just  about  what  you  think  it  is  anyhow,”  philoso¬ 
phized  Dord;  but  he  wondered  just  the  same,  and 
had  a  vague  feeling  that  a  man  who  wasted  food 
would  have  a  judgment  fall  upon  him  sooner  or 
later. 

Thus  the  afternoon  wore  away  until  the  sun  told 
them  that  it  must  be  about  five  o’clock.  Wesley 
announced  flapjacks  for  supper  if  Warren  would 
wake  up  long  enough  to  build  a  fire.  Warren  soon 
had  a  small  blaze  crackling  cheerfully.  Wesley  was 
an  expert  at  combining  muddy  water,  flour,  and 
baking  powder  and  turning  out  a  luscious,  thick 
flapjack  that  made  your  mouth  water. 

Bill  Andrews  watched  his  operations  with  critical 
approval  of  word  and  gesture.  Everybody  watched 
with  interest,  indeed,  for  Wesley  was  not  only  an 
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expert  in  the  preparation  of  his  batter  but  also  in 
the  handling  of  his  frying  pan.  Few  miners  of  the 
days  of  forty-nine,  could  have  nursed  the  batter 
over  the  fire  into  a  firm  consistency,  browned  it  on 
one  side,  and  then  hurled  it  five  feet  into  the  air, 
caught  it  neatly,  and  cooked  it  on  the  other  side 
more  skillfully  than  Wesley  could.  Five  feet  was 
his  low  limit,  too.  The  boys  felt  there  would  be  no 
real  difiiculty  if  Wesley  had  even  set  himself  the 
crucial  test  of  throwing  a  flapjack  up  a  chimney  and 
then  running  outside  to  catch  it — if  he  had  the  cabin 
and  the  proper-sized  chimney. 

Wesley  poured  an  extra-generous,  last  flapjack. 
“Watch  this  one,”  he  called  to  Andrews.  “This  is 
for  you.”  It  came  from  the  pan  browned  to  a  turn. 
“Come  over  an’  get  it.” 

Andrews’  expectant  face  fell.  “Oh,  young  gent,” 
he  cried  reproachfully,  “how  could  you?  An’  the 
sheriff  a-waitin’  right  there  to  make  a  poor  fellow 
creature  welcome — most  hearty  welcome,  says  I.” 

“Oh,  come  along.  Bill,”  Hawkins  responded 
good-naturedly.  “We’ll  call  a  truce  for  the  sake 
of  the  flapjack.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  land  it  in  the 
river  throwin’  it  over  to  you.  That  boy’s  an  artist.” 

Andrews  hesitated  the  fraction  of  a  second,  then 
slid  Warren’s  boat  into  the  water  and  paddled 
across,  taking  care  to  land  as  far  as  possible  from 
Hawkins  and  his  man.  He  paddled  back  to  Davis 
County,  pulled  out  the  boat,  tipped  back  his  head 
and  shouted.  “Here’s  to  th’  health  of  th’  fine  young 
gent  as  is  so  kind  to  a  poor  fellow  creature,  says  I 
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— a  long  health  an’  much  of  it!”  He  bit  out  a  huge 
semi-circle  of  the  produce  of  Wesley’s  skill. 

“Don’t  you  want  some  hot  coffee?”  grinned 
Wesley. 

Hawkins  spoke  suddenly  apart  with  his  man,  and 
Bill  Andrews  hesitated.  “Well,  now,  young  gent, 
it  all  depends.  Is  th’  truce  still  runnin’,  says  I?” 

“Come  on  an’  get  your  coffee,”  answered  Haw¬ 
kins. 

“Oh,  Sheriff,”  replied  Andrews,  “an’  fall  into 
your  velvety  fingers?  Is  th’  truce  still  runnin’,  says 
I — runnin’  right  an’  honorable?” 

“O  blazes!”  cried  Hawkins  disgustedly,  and  the 
boys  laughed  in  spite  of  themselves.  “Come  on  over 
an’  sit  down  to  supper  with  us  if  you  want  to.  I 
ought  to  starve  you  out,  but  I  ain’t  got  the  heart. 
We’ll  call  it  a  truce  till  your  belly  is  full!” 

Andrews  slid  the  boat  once  more  into  the  water, 
paddled  across,  accepted  a  tin  can  full  of  coffee 
from  Dord,  drank  it  scalding  hot,  and  held  out  the 
can  for  a  second  helping. 

“You’ve  got  your  nerve,”  remarked  Hawkins. 
“I — I’m  a  reg’lar  old  fool  to  let  you  do  this.  Bill. 
Come  on,  now !  Show  you’ve  got  sporting  blood  in 
you.  Sit  down  an’  eat  with  us  an’  then  come  peace¬ 
ably  home  with  me  an’  my  man.” 

Andrews  slid  the  canvas  boat  hurriedly  out  into 
the  stream,  spilling  half  of  his  coffee  in  his  haste. 
It  was  a  slight  action  in  itself,  but  the  strained  rela¬ 
tions  between  him  and  his  opponents  was  photo¬ 
graphed  in  the  move,  and  the  boys  realized  with 
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some  fear  the  situation  in  which  the  deputies  found 
themselves.  Andrews  paddled  back  to  Davis 
County. 

Hawkins  himself  was  getting  uneasy.  Wesley 
took  up  his  concertina  in  response  to  the  call  for 
music,  and  played  while  the  other  boys  washed  the 
dishes.  Andrews  looked  on  grimly,  shouting  his 
approval  after  each  outburst  from  the  concertina. 

“Give  us  your  meadow  lark  song,”  demanded 
Dord.  “I  haven’t  seen  a  meadow  lark  all  day. 
Gee!”  He  cast  his  eyes  about  on  the  desolation  of 
their  surroundings.  “Gee !  I  don’t  see  how  even  a 
duck  can  live  down  here  I” 

“Wa-a-al,”  snickered  Wesley,  “the  social  advan¬ 
tages  are  not  what  they  might  be.”  In  the  shout 
of  laughter  which  greeted  this  remark,  he  tuned  up 
his  voice  with  a  hem  and  haw  and  launched  into 
another  of  his  own  compositions — ^words  and  music, 
of  course. 

“I  have  some  thought  of  I  would  express 
’Bout  all  the  birds  that  flap  a  wing: 

I  love  the  blackbird  none  the  less, 

Tho’  of  the  meadow  lark  I  sing. 

A  bird  is  what  he  makes  you  think, 

An’  meadow  larks  make  me  think  hard 
Of  watermelon  that  you  drink. 

An’  scatter  seeds  about  the  yard. 

Hear  ’em  ’long  the  fences  yellin’, 
‘Bom-ba-lingo — watermelon !’ 

Bom-ba-lingo — that’s  the  song ! 

Watermelon,  linger  long.” 
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Andrews,  from  Davis  County,  roared  out  his 
appreciation  as  heartily  as  the  dwellers  in  Salt  Lake 
County.  It  was  the  end  of  the  banquet  by  common 
consent.  Andrews  got  to  his  feet,  and  asked  politely, 
“Could  a  poor  fellow  creature  be  excused  from  the 
table?  My  private  secretary  has  important  biz  for 
me,  says  I — oh,  most  important.” 

Hawkins  had  been  speaking  quietly  to  his  man, 
although  neither  of  them  changed  position.  Wesley 
saw  the  man’s  hand  slip  around  to  his  holster  and 
loosen  his  revolver,  and  he  played  loudly  on  his  con¬ 
certina  to  distract  Andrews’  possible  attention  from 
the  move.  Hawkins  himself  stretched  out  on  his 
elbow,  loosening  his  own  weapon  as  he  did  so.  His 
position  brought  him  closer  to  Dord,  to  whom  he 
whispered  a  word  carelessly.  Dord,  with  one 
startled  glance  at  Hawkins,  rolled  away  from  the 
quilt  table  and  lay  on  his  stomach  apparently  quite 
satisfied  to  go  to  sleep  again.  Wesley  played  louder 
than  before,  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  danced  a  furious 
shuffle  in  the  sand,  for  he  saw  Dord’s  hand  steal  out 
and  draw  his  shotgun  to  his  side.  Something  was 
in  the  air  for  certain.  A  thrill  of  excitement  shot 
through  all  the  boys. 

“Well,  Bill,”  said  Hawkins  slowly,  without  so 
much  as  looking  across  at  Andrews,  “it’s  about  time 
you  paddled  over  here.  You  don’t  want  to  spend 
the  night  over  there  in  the  mud.” 

“All  a  matter  o’  taste.  Sheriff.  Jes’  so,  says  I — 
an’  tastes  differ,  an’  you  know  that,  says  I.  No 
two  tastes  alike,  an’  th’  doctors’ll  tell  you  th’  same. 
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says  I — all  doctors  of  whatsomever  practice  an’ 
callin’.” 

He  stooped  and  swung  Warren’s  boat  to  his  head 
and  shoulders.  Hawkins’  man  made  as  if  to  draw 
his  revolver,  but  Hawkins  stopped  him  by  a  quick 
look  and  a  shake  of  the  head. 

Andrews  paused,  made  an  awkward  bow  under 
his  load,  and  grinned  across  at  them.  “Good  night, 
gents,  young  an’  old,  says  I — good  night  an’  good 
dreams.  You’ll  excuse  me  fer  takin’  my  boat — I 
should  say  the  young  gents’  boat,  an’  much  obliged. 
It’s  a  good  boat,  says  I — easy  an’  quick  an’  handy 
like,  says  I.”  He  turned  slowly  under  the  burden  of 
the  small  craft,  and  was  about  to  mount  the  bank. 

“Now!  When  he  turns  it  broadside!”  It  was 
Hawkins’  voice,  in  a  sharp  command  to  Dord.  That 
young  gentleman  rose  to  a  military  shooting  posi¬ 
tion  on  his  stomach  and  blazed  away.  The  boys 
leaped  up  and  yelled  in  terror,  for  Bill  Andrews  went 
down  in  a  heap  under  the  boat  and  their  first  thought 
was  that  Dord  had  killed  him. 

Hawkins’  voice  rang  out  short  and  determined. 
“Out  of  range — ^you  boys — behind  the  river  bank.” 

For  the  second  time,  the  boys  tumbled  up  and 
over  the  clay  and  peered  from  its  shelter  like  beady- 
eyed  young  birds  from  a  safe  nest. 

They  saw  Hawkins  and  his  man  with  drawn 
revolvers  ready,  while,  on  the  opposite  bank,  they 
saw  Bill  Andrews  crawl  swearing  and  yelling  from 
beneath  the  wrecked  canvas  boat. 

“Don’t  get  het  up.  Bill,”  cautioned  Deputy  Haw- 
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kins.  “And  don’t  handle  that  revolver  of  yourn 
careless.” 

“If  my  gun  was  loaded,”  yelled  Andrews,  angrily 
flourishing  the  small,  gleaming  weapon,  “I’d  take  a 
chance  at  shootin’  the  whole  blamed  lot  of  you.” 
He  exploded  into  indescribable  profanity. 

Hawkins  stared  open-mouthed  at  the  madman. 
“Wha — what’s  that  you’re  sayin’?  If — if  your  gun 
— was  loaded?” 

“That’s  just  what  I  says — if  my  gun  was  loaded 

- ”  And  then,  before  Hawkins  or  his  man  had 

recovered  from  their  astonishment.  Bill  Andrews 
raised  his  weapon  and  fired  at  Dord  who,  having 
forgotten  concealment,  was  peering  boldly  over  the 
clay  shelter.  Bill  instantly  ran  up  the  river  bank 
and  tumbled  himself  out  of  sight  behind  it. 

The  bullet  struck  fairly  under  Dord’s  face  and 
spattered  hard  clay  into  his  eyes.  With  a  distract¬ 
ing  yell  of  pain  and  horror,  Dord  rolled  back  into 
the  shelter  of  the  river  bank.  Hawkins  and  his 
man  ran  to  his  assistance.  Was  this  the  end?  Was 
one  of  the  boys  to  lose  his  life  after  all? 

From  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  Bill  Andrews’ 
voice  came  through  their  anxious  ministrations  to 
Dord.  “Sorry  I  had  to  leave  you.  Sheriff.  Pressin’ 
biz — my  private  secretary,  jes’  as  I  said.  Knew 
you  wouldn’t  like  me  to  leave — takin’  the  boat  with 
me.  Good  judgment  for  you,  says  I — excellent  good 
judgment  not  lettin’  me  take  the  boat,  but  rough 
on  the  boat,  says  I,  an’  the  young  gents  what  owns 
the  boat.” 
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Hawkins,  satisfied  that  Dord  was  unhurt,  turned 
away  and  took  a  quick  shot  at  the  evil  face  of  Bill 
Andrews  jeeringly  thrust  above  the  opposite  river 
bank,  but  Andrews  was  out  of  sight  before  he  had 
even  pressed  the  trigger.  Andrews  did  not  again 
show  himself.  Hawkins  leaped  upon  his  horse  and 
rode  to  the  top  of  the  river  bank.  From  this  lofty 
perch  he  peered  anxiously  across  and  up  and  down 
the  river. 

By  the  time  he  returned  to  the  boys,  Warren  was 
quarreling  aimlessly  with  Dord  for  having  shot  a 
hole  in  his  canvas  boat — quarreling  half  in  earnest 
and  half  in  reaction  from  his  terrifying  fear  that 
Dord  had  been  shot. 

Hawkins  tossed  his  bridle  reins  to  the  ground  and 
interfered.  “I  ordered  him  to  do  it,  Warren. 
I’m  sorry.  I’ll  try  to  make  it  up  to  you  somehow. 
If  Andrews  had  got  away  with  the  boat  he  would 
surely  have  escaped  down  or  up  the  river  to-night. 
The  plain  fact  is,  boys.  I’ve  made  a  mess  of  this 
job  so  far,  but  Bill  is  cornered  now  on  a  sort  of 
island  with  miles  of  swamps  up  and  down  the  river 
on  his  side.  If  he  swims  the  river  to  this  side,  we’ve 
got  horses  an’  Bill  Andrews  can’t  escape  by  runnin’. 
If  Sheriff  Apple  had  only  been  down  here - ” 

“Where  is  Sheriff  Apple?”  asked  Wesley. 

“Search  me,”  answered  Hawkins.  “He  went 
away  somewhere  yesterday.  I  thought  from  what 
he  said  that  he  was  headed  for  Fremont  Island  to 
get  Bill  Andrews.” 
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“We  thought  ourselves  maybe  Bill  Andrews  was 
headed  for  Fremont  Island  in  Warren’s  canvas 
boat,”  said  Wesley. 

“In  that  little  boat?”  cried  Hawkins  incredu¬ 
lously.  “Why - ”  He  was  interrupted  by  the 

roar  of  Dord’s  shotgun. 

Warren  was  standing  knee-deep  in  the  water 
calmly  shooting  across  at  his  beloved  canvas  boat, 
tearing  open  the  canvas  amidships.  Dord  protested 
vigorously  against  the  further  waste  of  ammunition. 
Hawkins  walked  down  to  the  water,  gripped  War¬ 
ren  by  the  arm  and  led  him  quickly  up  and  over  into 
the  shelter  of  the  river  bank.  “Have  you  forgotten 
already  what  has  just  happened  to  Dord?”  he 
demanded  sternly. 

Warren  sat  down  calmly  and  began  to  clean 
Dord’s  gun.  “That’s  some  satisfaction,”  he  said 
grimly.  “If  my  boat  has  to  be  shot  to  rags,  I’m  the 
one  to  do  the  shootin’.” 

“What’s  the  good  of  that?”  demanded  Wesley. 
“Dord  shot  a  hole  in  the  bow  as  big  as  your  fist.” 

“Bill  Andrews  could  sit  in  the  other  end  and 
teeter  that  hole  clean  out  of  the  water,”  replied 
Warren  with  superior  knowledge. 

“And  meantime,”  said  Hawkins  soberly,  “while 
you  were  shooting  your  boat  full  of  holes.  Bill 
Andrews  might  have  been  doing  the  same  to  you.” 
He  drew  the  boys  about  him  and  spoke  with  deci¬ 
sion  :  “I’m  going  after  Bill  Andrews.  It’s  getting 
dark  now  and  I  want  you  boys  to  drop  down  the 
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river  quietly  as  soon  as  possible  without  being  seen. 
Then  I  want  you  to  sail  across  to  Lake  Shore  and 
send  these  two  telegrams,  one  to  the  Davis  County 
Sheriff  and  one  to  Sheriff  Apple.”  He  was  writing 
the  messages  on  Wesley’s  sketch  pad  as  he  spoke. 
“Then  wait  at  Lake  Shore  until  the  Davis  County 
Sheriff,  or  Sheriff  Apple,  comes.  Then  sail  back 
and  up  the  river.  You  ought  to  get  back  by  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  latest.” 

“We’ll  do  that,  Mr.  Hawkins,”  replied  Hugh 
promptly.  Hugh  had  been  more  or  less  justly  criti¬ 
cising  to  himself  the  deputy  sheriff’s  Fabian  policy, 
and  this  chance  to  take  an  active  hand  appealed  to 
him  at  once.  Parental  injunctions  against  venturing 
out  upon  the  treacherous  waters  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
in  the  Clipper  were  utterly  forgotten. 

The  sun  had  set  in  a  glorious  glow  of  color.  The 
rapidly  deepening  evening  shadows  were  creeping 
upon  them,  changing  the  white,  sizzling  alkali  flats 
into  soft,  neutral  tints,  while  the  quivering,  hot  air 
floated  in  balmy  breezes  from  all  directions  in  turn. 

Behind  the  shelter  of  the  river  bank  they  built 
a  little  fire,  while  Hawkins  explained  the  details  of 
his  plan.  “As  soon  as  it’s  dark  enough,  and  before 
the  moon  comes  up,  Pll  get  into  your  boat  with  you 
and  drop  down  the  river.  Pll  land  on  the  other 
side,  as  far  down  as  I  can  and  still  keep  out  of  the 
swamps.  Pll  find  Bill  Andrews  and  get  the  hand¬ 
cuffs  on  him  or  my  name  isn’t  Hawkins.  Then  Pll 
just  keep  him  snug  until  you  boys  get  back.” 
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“And  I’ll  go  with  you,”  said  Hawkins’  companion. 

“You’ll  stay  right  here  and  guard  the  horses,” 
replied  Hawkins.  “If  Bill  Andrews  swims  over  to 
this  side,  you  see  that  you  get  your  handcuffs  on 
him.” 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


THE  LOST  CHANNEL 

They  sat  about  the  little  camp  fire,  Hawkins 
telling  stories  out  of  his  experiences,  Wesley  singing 
and  playing,  and  the  other  deputy  contributing  a 
song  which  Dord  declared  in  private  was  enough 
to  spoil  the  duck  season  and  scare  even  the  mud 
hens  out  of  the  country.  But  they  applauded  the 
sandpaper  voice  and  unfortunately  induced  the  man 
to  sing  again. 

Dord  was  putting  on  some  additional  fuel,  when 
Hawkins  stopped  him.  “Let  the  fire  die  out,”  he 
said  in  a  low  voice.  “We  won’t  risk  even  the  fire¬ 
light  when  we  start  down  the  river.” 

In  the  darkest  time  between  twilight  and  star¬ 
light,  Hawkins  edged  over  to  the  Clipper  and  quietly 
stowed  himself  out  of  sight,  lying  at  full  length 
beside  the  centerboard  box.  When  Dord  later  took 
his  place  at  the  starboard  oar,  he  had  to  plant  his 
feet  upon  Hawkins’  broad  chest.  There  was  no 
other  room  in  the  confined  space.  “They’re  pretty 
clean,”  Dord  explained  apologetically. 

“I’m  thankful  for  small  favors,”  whispered  the 
genial  deputy,  happy  again  at  the  prospect  of  defi¬ 
nite  action  against  Andrews. 

Hawkins’  man  was  walking  about  attending  to 
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the  horses  on  the  river  road,  and  making  as  much 
noise  as  possible  about  it,  so  that  Bill  Andrews, 
should  he  chance  to  be  watching  the  proceedings, 
might  suppose  Hawkins  and  he  were  both  there. 

It  was  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  avoid 
sand  bars  and  snags  in  the  darkness.  Several  times, 
too,  they  found  themselves  very  close  to  the  east 
bank  of  the  river,  where  Bill  Andrews,  had  he  been 
concealed  by  the  river  bank,  might  easily  have  over¬ 
heard  words.  Hawkins  had  cautioned  them  strongly 
against  speaking  at  all,  and  they  kept  as  quiet  as 
possible. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  stream,  they 
put  Hawkins  ashore.  He  shook  hands  with  them 
all  around,  urged  them  to  return  with  the  Davis 
County  sheriff  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  vanished 
into  the  darkness. 

Silently  the  crew  of  the  Clipper  floated  down  the 
river,  a  vague  sense  of  danger  oppressing  them. 
They  floated  on  an  hour  or  more,  silently — save  for 
an  occasional  low  warning  against  a  snag  from 
Wesley  in  the  bow. 

Finally,  Dord  uttered  a  great,  steamy  sigh: 
“Gee !  It’s  a  funny  feelin’ !”  A  murmur  of  approval 
of  the  sentiment,  and  Dord  spoke  their  feelings 
again:  “That  was  nervy — Mr.  Hawkins’  goin’ 
after  Bill  Andrews  all  alone — in  the  dark.  Gee!” 

“He  ought  to  have  gone  after  him  this  after¬ 
noon,”  declared  Hugh.  “Both  of  those  sheriffs 
should  have  gone  over  there  an’  nabbed  Bill 
Andrews.  That’s  what  I  say.” 
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“In  the  stories,”  said  Warren  meditatively, 
“sheriffs  just  point  guns  at  the  man  an’  the  man 
says,  ‘Howdy!  That  you.  Sheriff?  Well,  you  got 
me — got  the  drop  on  me — how  did  you  ever  find 
me?’  ‘Clever  work.  Bill,’  says  the  sheriff;  an’  sits 
down  an’  tells  the  bad  man  all  about  it.  The  bad 
man  slaps  the  sheriff  on  the  back  an’  goes  to  jail 
like  a  lamb.” 

“Ya-a-as,”  drawled  Wesley,  “an’  in  the  stories, 
all  the  good  fellers  are  awful  smart  an’  all  the  bad 
fellers  are  awful  easy.” 

“You  fellers  don’t  understand,”  said  Hugh. 
“Stories  have  to  be  that  way.  Real  fellers — us 
fellers,  for  instance — never  could  be  in  a  story. 
How  would  Warren  look  in  a  story?  Huhl” 

“Now,  fellers,”  said  Warren,  ignoring  Hugh’s 
insult,  “if  we’re  goin’  out  on  the  lake,  we  got  to 
have  a  captain.  I’ll  be  captain.” 

“Gee!”  Dord’s  voice  out  of  the  darkness  might 
have  meant  almost  anything — anything  but  strong 
approval  of  Warren’s  election. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  demanded  Warren.  “I 
built  a  canvas  boat  an’  I  know  more  about  sailin’ 
than  all  the  rest  of  you  put  together.” 

“Wa-a-al,  of  course,”  Wesley’s  voice  drawled 
from  the  bow,  “the  smartest  feller  ought  to  be  cap¬ 
tain — oh,  of  course,  says  I — as  Bill  Andrews  might 
mention.”  He  chuckled,  and  Hugh  and  Dord  gig¬ 
gled  audibly.  Warren  felt  his  cheeks  grow  red  and 
his  ears  burn  in  the  darkness. 
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“Can’t  a  feller  say  anything?"  he  demanded 
hotly. 

“All  in  favor  of  makin’  the  smartest  feller  cap¬ 
tain,”  drawled  Wesley,  “will  make  it  manifest  by 
the  usual  sign.” 

“Oh,  shut  up!”  cried  Warren  indignantly. 

“We’re  all  holdin’  up  our  hands,”  announced 
Dord  with  an  irritating  laugh. 

Wesley  drawled  from  the  bow,  “Unanimous, 
says  I — unanimous  except  for  the  smart  young 
gent  himself,  says  I — meanin’  that’s  how  Bill 
Andrews  might  say  it,  says  I.” 

“Well,”  cried  Warren  angrily,  “haven’t  we  got 
to  have  a  captain?  All  right,  then,  who’s  the  best 
feller  for  captain?  Who  knows  the  most?  Who 
taught  you  fellers  to  sail.  Who’s  steerin’  right 
now,  an’  who - ” 

“Look  out!”  cried  Wesley  from  the  bow;  but  it 
was  too  late.  The  Clipper's  bow  thumped  softly 
into  something  and  her  stern  swung  around  down¬ 
stream. 

“Wha — wha — what’s  the  matter?”  gasped  War¬ 
ren.  “I — I  didn’t  see  nothin’.” 

“Only  mud  an’  rushes,”  announced  Hugh,  testing 
with  his  oar.  “All  right!”  He  shoved  off  and  they 
floated  freely  down  the  current. 

“Must  be  gettin’  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,” 
said  Wesley.  “The  rushes  grow  right  near  the 
outlet  into  the  lake.”  He  dropped  his  fingers  over 
the  side,  wet  them,  tasted  them,  and  said,  “Fresh 
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water  still;  but  we’re  not  far  from  the  lake.  I  can 
smell  the  salt.” 

Dord  and  Hugh  began  testing  the  depth  with 
their  oars,  rowing  only  now  and  again  to  hold  the 
Clipper  under  slight  steerage  way. 

“Touched  bottom!”  cried  Dord  excitedly.  A 
moment  later  he  called  out,  “Sand!” 

The  current  was  swifter  now,  and  shoaling 
rapidly.  The  Clipper's  keel  grated  on  the  bot¬ 
tom,  bumped  along,  stopped,  moved  again,  then 
grounded. 

“Missed  the  channel,”  cried  Warren.  He  put 
one  foot  over  the  side.  “Guess  we’ll  have  to  wade 
an’  hunt  for  the  channel.” 

Hugh  leaped  out  on  the  opposite  side.  Wesley 
and  Dord  remained  in  the  boat  a  moment  as  Warren 
and  Hugh  waded  away,  sounding  cautiously  ahead 
of  themselves  with  an  oar  each. 

There  was  something  scary  about  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding.  Dord  and  Wesley  slipped  over  into  the 
water.  The  Clipper,  thus  relieved  of  her  weight, 
slid  ahead,  the  water  gurgling  about  her  stern  and 
swinging  her  broadside.  Dord  and  Wesley  seized 
the  gunwales  and  held  her.  They  had  no  anchor 
and  no  extra  oars,  and  they  realized  with  a  sudden 
fear  the  need  of  these  luxuries. 

Warren  was  stopped  in  his  eastward  explorations 
by  mud.  To  mire  in  mud  was  bad  enough  at  any 
time,  but  out  here  in  this  unknown  wilderness  of 
water  and  sand  and  mud,  under  the  uncertain  light 
of  the  stars!  Warren  drew  back,  shuddering. 
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Hugh  hailed  the  Clipper  from  somewhere  to  the 
westward,  announcing  slightly  deeper  water.  War¬ 
ren  returned  to  the  boat,  and  led  the  way  toward 
Hugh,  with  Wesley  and  Dord,  their  hands  on  the 
gunwales  on  either  side,  propelling  the  Clipper  in 
his  wake. 

.  Beyond  Hugh,  the  water  again  rapidly  shoaled, 
and  a  low  bank  of  sand  thrust  itself  almost  out  of 
the  rippling  current.  The  boys  thrust  the  Clipper 
hard  upon  the  sand  and  took  counsel  of  themselves. 

“Let’s  put  up  the  mast,”  suggested  Warren. 
“We’ve  got  to  do  it  sometime.” 

It  was  no  easy  task,  but  they  accomplished  it 
after  almost  ripping  up  the  forward  deck  in  han¬ 
dling  the  heavy  spar.  They  stood  back  in  the 
shallow  water  and  looked  up  at  its  towering  height. 

“Wish  it  was  about  four  feet  shorter  and  about 
half  as  heavy,”  said  Warren.  “We’ll  take  a  reef 
before  we  go  out  on  the  lake,  no  matter  if  there 
isn’t  a  bit  of  wind!”  It  was  a  wise  idea. 

“Kinder  scary!  Gee!”  They  were  on  the  edge 
of  unknown  waters,  the  great  lake  stretching  darkly 
away  to  the  northward,  the  swift  current  gurgling 
around  their  ankles  with  a  suggestion  of  power  and 
uncertainty,  and  all  about  a  misty,  mystic  darkness, 
just  beginning  to  be  silvered  over  the  distant  moun¬ 
tain  tops  by  the  pale  radiance  of  the  moonlight  sift¬ 
ing  through  fleecy,  trailing,  scattered  clouds.  In 
the  northern  sky,  all  was  black  and  ominous. 

“Smells  rainy,”  declared  Wesley. 

“Rain!”  cried  Hugh.  “In  August?  Huh!”  But 
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it  did  smell  rainy  just  the  same.  Wesley’s  artistic 
nose  was  not  at  fault. 

“Let’s  pull  up  the  Clipper  hard  an’  fast  on  this 
sand,”  suggested  the  doughty  captain,  “an’  go  to 
sleep  till  daylight.  We  can  all  stretch  out  in  the 
Clipper  by  doublin’  ourselves  some.” 

“But  the  sheriff  of  Davis  County,”  objected 
Hugh.  “We’ve  got  to  go  after  him  an’  fetch  him 
back.  We  haven’t  any  time  to  sleep.  Come  onl 
We’ll  find  that  channel  all  right.”  He  waded  away 
toward  the  southwest,  keeping  close  to  the  low  sand 
bar. 

The  others  followed,  propelling  the  Clipper.  The 
moonlight  was  small  help,  for  it  revealed  only  the 
wide  expanse  of  waters. 

Hugh  stopped  after  a  long,  fruitless  splashing 
through  the  shallows.  His  oar  struck  into  deep 
water  abruptly,  and  the  blade  floated  to  the  surface 
without  touching  bottom.  He  shouted  to  the  other 
boys.  The  Clipper  was  brought  safely  into  the 
navigable  water. 

A  light,  fitful  wind  was  coming  down  the  river. 
They  hoisted  the  sail,  taking  care  even  now  to  put 
a  single  reef  in  it.  They  hauled  the  halyards  taut, 
raising  the  boom  as  high  as  possible  to  keep  it  out 
of  the  way  of  the  oarsmen.  They  embarked,  with 
Warren  at  the  tiller,  no  one  objecting  or  joking 
about  the  smart  boy  being  captain.  Indeed,  a  serious 
feeling  of  real  danger  and  uncertainty  had  taken 
possession  of  them. 

It  was  far  from  prudent  to  sail  so  early  in  the 
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game,  before  they  were  sure  of  deep  water,  but 
haste  was  beginning  to  fever  their  veins.  They 
must  get  across  to  Lake  Shore  and  get  the  Davis 
County  sheriff. 

Warren  stationed  Hugh  straddle  of  the  foredeck, 
oar  in  hand,  to  keep  a  lookout  and  to  fend  off.  He 
allowed  the  sheet  to  run  out  until  the  sail  flapped. 
Even  so  the  Clipper  rippled  ahead  at  her  usual 
speed. 

They  were  headed  westward,  almost  directly 
away  from  the  direction  of  Lake  Shore,  but  their 
first  need  was  to  get  clear  of  the  shallows.  The 
channel  must  sooner  or  later  turn  to  the  northward 
and  let  them  out  into  the  lake. 

For  a  mile  or  more,  they  sailed  westward,  War¬ 
ren  trying  at  intervals  to  turn  northward,  but  always 
held  to  his  course  by  Hugh’s  warning  cry  and  ready 
oar. 

“Salt  water  for  sure,”  cried  Hugh  at  last.  “I  can 
see  bottom  in  the  moonlight.” 

It  was  true  enough.  The  muddy  water  of  the 
Jordan  had  given  place  to  the  opalescent  green  of 
the  brine  of  Salt  Lake.  Wesley  confirmed  Hugh’s 
report  by  tasting  the  water,  and  spitting  it  out  vig¬ 
orously.  It  was  hardly  more  than  three  or,  at  the 
most,  four  feet  deep,  the  hard  bottom  of  sand  and 
clay  being  plainly  visible. 

“We’re  in  the  lagoons,”  said  Warren.  “We’ve 
got  to  get  out  of  them  some  way  or  other.  , There 
ought  to  be  a  passage  between  some  of  the  big  clay 
islands  out  there.” 
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Hugh  stood  up  on  the  small  deck,  and  peered 
intently  into  the  semidarkness.  “There  seems  to 
be  a  big  clay  island  off  the  starboard  bow,”  he 
announced.  “Let  her  drift  down  that  way — easy.” 

Warren  put  his  helm  hard  over  and  pulled  in  his 
sheet.  The  Clipper  swung  up  promptly.  Wesley 
and  Dord  took  the  oars  and  held  her  head  to  the 
light  wind.  Slowly,  wobbling  considerably,  the  sail 
flapping  and  fluttering,  the  Clipper  backed,  gather¬ 
ing  headway  astern.  She  was  primarily  a  speed 
boat,  and  seemed  indifferent  as  to  which  end  went 
first. 

In  the  dim  moonlight,  despite  the  fleecy  clouds, 
Warren  could  keep  watch  of  the  bottom  and  the 
occasional  dark  snags  which  flitted  beneath  the  boat. 

These  sagebrush  or  greasewood  growths  tell  of 
the  times  when  the  lake  has  receded  in  dry  seasons, 
and  its  waters  have  been  in  retreat  for  a  period  of 
years,  during  which  the  hardy  greasewood  or  still 
hardier  sagebrush  has  gained  a  foothold  and  grown 
to  considerable  size,  only  to  be  killed  and  case- 
hardened  by  the  returning  waters. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  brine  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
that  long  immersion  therein  renders  some  objects 
as  hard  as  stone.  Stansbury,  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  of  the  island  which  bears 
his  name,  tried  the  experiment  of  pickling  his  fresh 
meat  in  the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  beef  became 
too  hard  for  use,  and  Stansbury  was  obliged  to 
reduce  the  brine  with  fresh  water.  A  half-and-half 
mixture  of  lake  water  and  fresh  water  was  proven 
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to  be  a  perfect  preservative,  and  was  used  by  his 
expedition  for  that  purpose. 

The  water  has  this  petrifying  effect  even  upon 
soft  woods,  such  as  redwood  or  pine,  while  a  stick 
of  oak  becomes  like  a  bar  of  iron.  There  are  no 
toredoes,  or  marine  parasites  such  as  create  difficult 
problems  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  boring  into  and 
destroying  timber  wharves  or  bulkheads.  Thus  a 
sagebrush  or  greasewood  stump  is  converted  from 
a  soft,  crumbly  growth  of  wood  into  a  hard,  needle- 
pointed  snag  as  dangerous  as  a  sharp  rock.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  warning  of  the  whereabouts  of 
any  of  these,  either  by  the  shoaling  of  the  water 
or  by  outlying  reefs. 

The  Clipper  was  moving  with  a  momentum  which 
belied  her  trim,  light  appearance.  Her  crew  and 
their  luggage  made  a  goodly  cargo. 

“We’re  all  right!”  cried  Warren  exultantly,  as 
they  slipped  smoothly  along  close  to  the  big  clay 
island  on  their  starboard. 

A  small,  sharp  snag  reached  up  its  tiny  fingers 
quite  unobserved  by  Warren,  who  was  craning  his 
neck  alternately  up  at  the  sail  and  then  over  the 
stern.  The  needle  points  bit  into  the  Clipper’s  soft 
planking  just  at  the  edge  of  a  long  strip  of  zinc 
which  began  midships  and  ran  two  or  three  feet 
forward  on  the  starboard  bilge,  covering  a  long 
split  in  the  plank. 

The  Clipper  hardly  paused.  The  zinc  patch  was 
ripped  off,  tacks  and  all,  with  a  sound  like  an  old 
carpet  being  pulled  loose. 
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THE  BIG  CLAY  ISLAND 

That  tearing,  ripping  sound  under  the  boat 
stopped  their  very  hearts  for  one  brief  moment. 
The  water  spurted  into  the  Clipper  in  a  long,  thin 
sheet,  lifting  one  of  the  bottom  boards  and  striking 
Dord  squarely  in  the  eyes,  as  he  leaned  over  to 
inspect  the  damage. 

“Woow — ow!”  he  screamed,  as  the  bitter  brine 
stung  his  eyes.  “Gee,  that’s  like  hot  irons!” 

“Overboard  with  you — all  of  you,”  yelled  War¬ 
ren.  He  set  the  example  and  leaped  over.  The 
water  was  hardly  more  than  knee  deep.  “We’ve 
got  to  slide  her  ashore  an’  beach  her.  All  together, 
now  1” 

They  raced  shoreward  and  ran  the  Clipper  upon 
a  smooth,  beautifully  curving  beach  of  sand. 

“Unload  her — lively,  now!”  They  obeyed  War¬ 
ren  with  alacrity,  and  tumbled  the  Clipper’s  cargo 
upon  the  shore.  “Get  hold  of  the  halyards,”  cried 
Warren,  as  he  lowered  the  sail.  “I’ll  tie  ’em  to  the 
deck  so  the  sail  won’t  go  up  out  of  reach.  We’ve 
got  to  careen  her.” 

Wesley  and  Dord  took  a  run  out  to  port,  halyards 
in  hand,  while  Hugh  and  Warren  lifted  on  the  star- 
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board  side.  Slowly  the  Clipper  rolled  upon  the 
port  gunwale,  and  the  masthead  was  brought  to 
the  ground,  where  Dord  sat  upon  it. 

Warren  examined  the  damage,  striking  matches 
to  see  better.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the  serious 
nature  of  the  mishap.  The  exposed  crack  was  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  and  the  oakum  and  paint 
with  which  they  had  filled  it  against  the  zinc  was 
hanging  in  draggled  strings,  some  of  it  missing 
entirely.  They  could  see  clear  through  the  boat 
to  the  moonlit  shore  on  its  other  side. 

“We’ll  have  to  tie  the  mast  down  while  we  fix 
this,”  declared  Warren.  “Let  her  down  again 
while  I  go  an’  hunt  for  that  zinc.  The  rest  of  you 
fellers  scatter  out  an’  see  if  you  can’t  find  something 
heavy  to  weight  the  masthead.” 

Carefully,  they  allowed  the  mast  to  rise  into  the 
air.  The  Clipper  rested  easily,  leaning  over  on  her 
port  bilge.  They  laid  hold  of  the  gunwales  and 
worked  the  craft  as  far  as  possible  up  on  the  beach 
and  then  scattered  as  Warren  directed. 

Wesley  went  around  the  island  shore  toward  the 
lake.  Hugh  started  around  on  the  lagoon  side, 
while  Dord  struck  straight  across,  climbing  the 
unusually  high  clay  bank  at  the  rear  of  the  narrow 
beach. 

Warren  waded  out  and  splashed  around  search¬ 
ing  for  the  zinc.  Perhaps,  had  all  of  them  turned 
their  attention  to  finding  it,  they  might  have  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

Hugh,  going  around  the  hummock,  met  Wesley 
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in  a  few  moments.  “This  is  the  big  lake  all  right,” 
said  Hugh,  pointing  northward  over  the  seemingly 
endless  stretch  of  water. 

“Sure  enough,”  answered  Wesley.  “You  can 
smell  the  salt  an’  feel  the  larva  cases  under  your 
feet.”  He  stooped  and  picked  up  a  handful  of 
what  looked  like  deep-brown  pulverized  seaweed. 

The  waters  of  Great  Salt  Lake  are  too  briny  to 
allow  any  living  thing  within  them,  save  a  small 
brine  shrimp  about  an  inch  long.  Wesley  knew  its 
scientific  name,  Artemia  fer tills,  and  used  the  name 
in  an  offhand  way  in  rare  moments  of  extreme  pride. 

Then,  too,  there  are  millions  and  billions  of  small, 
brown  gnats  that  swarm  about  the  shores;  and  it 
was  the  larva  cases  of  these  which  Wesley  had 
picked  up.  At  certain  seasons  these  larva  cases 
extend  along  the  shores  in  every  favorable  resting 
place  in  long,  brown  bands,  and  afford  the  only 
relief  for  a  barefoot  boy  to  set  his  foot  off  the 
burning  sands. 

“Larva  cases  of  the  cephydra,’*  said  Wesley,  try¬ 
ing  to  say  it  naturally. 

“It’s  a-goin’  to  rain  for  sure,”  he  added,  sniflSng 
the  air.  “Look  how  black  the  sky  is  up  north. 
Wheel”  A  long  zigzag  shaft  of  lightning  lighted 
up  the  black  horizon. 

Dord’s  voice  hailed  them  from  the  top  of  the  clay 
bank,  “Hey,  you  fellers!  Found  anything?”  When 
they  answered  in  the  negative,  Dord  slid  down  the 
bank  toward  them,  but  stopped  himself  halfway. 
“Gee !  I’ve  found  a  stove  I” 
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“A  stove?”  cried  the  others,  scrambling  up  to 
where  he  was  digging  with  his  hands  around  the 
bottom  of  a  half-buried,  old-fashioned  cooking 
stove. 

“Wh — wh — why,”  gasped  Hugh,  “there  can’t  be 
a  stove  here.” 

“Some  wreck — maybe.  Here’s  the  deck  of  an 
old  boat.”  Dord  uncovered  it  in  the  moonlight, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  shadows,  they  saw  he  was 
correct. 

“Why,  no  boat  has  a  cook  stove — no  boat  on  Salt 
Lake,”  said  Hugh. 

“Maybe  it  was  a  cattle  boat  takin’  a  cook  stove 
across  to  the  ranch  house  on  Church  Island,”  sug¬ 
gested  Wesley.  “Seems  to  me  I  remember  bearin’ 
my  father  tell  about  a  big  wreck  years  ago.  They 
lost  a  lot  of  household  goods.” 

“Well,  it’s  a  stove  all  right  enough,”  declared 
Dord,  “an’  it’s  right  here  an’  we  want  it.  Get  a 
hold,  you  fellers,  an’  help  lift  it.” 

They  rolled  it  down  the  bank.  It  landed  at  the 
bottom  with  a  great  crash  of  metal  and  fell  all  to 
pieces. 

“Lucky  it  busted,”  cried  Dord.  “We  can  carry 
the  pieces  around  to  the  Clipper  easy  now.” 

They  gathered  up  all  they  could  stagger  under 
and  made  their  way  around  to  where  Warren,  in 
solitary  desolation,  was  still  wading  to  and  fro 
searching  for  the  lost  zinc. 

“Found  a  stove,”  called  Dord. 

“I  don’t  care  what  you’ve  found,”  was  the  un- 
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gracious  response.  “You’ve  been  long  enough  to 
find  a  gold  mine.  Come  on  out  here  an’  help  find 
that  zinc.” 

They  waded  out  and  to  and  fro,  round  about  and 
back  again,  but  no  zinc  nor  any  trace  thereof  did 
they  discover.  They  even  located  the  snag  that 
had  caused  the  damage  and  recovered  a  bit  of  it 
broken  off  and  smeared  with  white  paint,  but  no 
zinc.  Perhaps  its  underside  was  precisely  the  color 
of  the  bottom.  Perhaps  the  westward  undercurrent 
swept  it  away. 

They  waded  ashore  and  careened  the  Clipper, 
fastening  a  bundle  of  stove  iron  to  the  masthead  to 
hold  the  boat  in  position  for  making  repairs.  But 
how  were  they  to  accomplish  the  repairs?  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  nailed  on  in  place  of  the  lost  zinc. 
Even  had  they  recovered  the  zinc  itself,  their  task 
would  have  been  difficult,  for  the  ripping  off  of 
the  patch  had  torn  the  clinched  nails  clear  through 
the  old  wood,  and  the  plank  was  more  or  less  torn 
for  the  entire  three  feet  along  either  side  of  the 
split. 

“We  can’t  calk  such  a  thin  plank,”  said  Warren. 
“We  have  no  saw  an’  no  chisel,  so  we  can’t  fit  a 
bottom  board  down  close  on  the  inside  to  calk 
against.  What  are  we  goin’  to  do?” 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  said  Dord.  “We’ll  just  nail  a 
board  across  the  ribs  inside,  an’  then  stuff  rags  in 
between  it  an’  the  planks,  an’  there  you  are.  We 
can  hammer  oakum  in  against  the  rags.  Oh,  we’ll 
get  her  fixed  up  all  right  I” 
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It  was  an  optimistic  prophecy,  but  it  put  new  life 
into  the  boys.  They  untied  the  masthead  and 
righted  the  Clipper  once  more.  Dord  whittled  and 
fitted  for  a  long  time,  adjusting  the  inside  patch 
as  best  he  could.  Then  they  careened  the  boat  once 
more,  and  again  tied  the  remnants  of  the  cooking 
stove  to  the  masthead.  Dord  worked  inside  and 
Warren  did  his  best  outside,  holding  a  piece  of  stove 
to  clinch  the  nails  which  Dord  was  driving  here  and 
there  inside  with  a  piece  of  the  old  stove  for  a 
hammer. 

“Now,”  cried  Dord  from  inside  the  Clipper, 
“we’d  better  drive  all  the  rest  of  the  nails  from 
outside  into  this  thick  board.” 

“Nails!”  Warren  addressed  Hugh  as  if  he 
expected  that  worthy  Scotchman  to  produce  any 
quantity. 

“No  more  nails,”  replied  Hugh.  “None  that  I 
know  of.” 

Dord  came  slowly  around  the  stern.  “No — no 
more  nails?  Gee!” 

Wesley  came  from  the  clay  bank,  bearing  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  rusted,  half-rotten  nails.  He  had  anticipated 
their  need,  had  taken  a  piece  of  the  old  stove,  gone 
around  to  the  old  deck  where  they  had  found  the 
stove,  knocked  it  to  pieces,  and  recovered  all  the 
nails  possible. 

“We  ought  to  have  a  lot  of  tacks,”  said  Dord, 
“so  that  we  could  tack  some  canvas  over  the  crack 
after  we  get  it  calked  with  oakum.” 

“No  tacks,”  answered  Hugh. 
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“We’ve  got  some  shingle  nails  somewhere,’’  said 
Warren.  “We  had  a  lot  left  from  the  ones  Wes 
brought  out  from  the  city  the  very  last  trip  he 
made.’’ 

They  turned  the  Clipper* s  cargo  inside  out,  and 
searched  the  interior  of  the  boat,  but  not  a  shingle 
nail  did  they  find. 

“Bet  we  lost  ’em  the  time  we  upset  in  Hot  Spring 
Lake,’’  said  Warren.  “That  was  some  more  of  my 
fault.  Oh,  I’m  no  good  at  all!’’  He  wanted  to 
shed  tears,  but  held  them  back  by  a  great  effort. 

“All  right,’’  said  Dord  cheerfully.  “Pound  easy 
an’  we’ll  make  these  rusty  nails  go  as  far  as  we  can.’’ 
He  crawled  inside  and  held  his  clinching  iron  ready. 

Warren  felt  about  on  the  bottom  of  the  Clipper 
for  the  crack.  The  moon  was  obscured  by  flying 
clouds  which  cast  shadows,  now  dark,  now  light, 
in  a  most  baffling  way. 

“If  we  only  had  a  lantern,’’  said  Warren.  Then 
he  let  out  a  yell  of  anger  and  pain,  as  he  brought 
his  stove  hammer  down  upon  his  thumb.  He 
danced  about  nursing  the  injured  member.  “Thun- 
deration,  but  that  hurts!  Wow — ow — ow!’’ 

A  roll  of  distant  thunder,  low  and  ominous,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  streak  of  lightning  in  the  north, 
suggested  further  discomforts  if  the  threatened 
storm  should  come. 

“Rain!  Rain  in  August!’’  said  Hugh.  “Who 
ever  heard  of  rain — in  August — real  rain?’’ 

“It  ain’t  just  regular,’’  said  Wesley,  “but  it’s 
cornin’  an’  I  knew  it  all  along.’’ 
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“Quit  talkin’  like  a  couple  of  idiots,”  howled 
Warren,  dancing  about  and  pressing  his  thumb  hard 
between  his  knees.  “Make  a  fire  an’  give  us  some 
light.  How  do  you  expect  me  an’  Dord  to  work  in 
the  dark?” 

While  he  laboriously  bandaged  his  thumb  in  his 
bandana,  Wesley  and  Hugh  coaxed  a  little  blaze 
into  being  and  piled  on  a  lot  of  driftwood.  It  was 
soon  burning  high  and  lighting  up  the  Clipper  and 
the  surrounding  waters,  the  clay  bank  and  the 
smooth  beach,  like  some  overgrown  beacon  of  a  past 
age. 

A  swirl  of  wind  and  a  patter  of  rain  came  out  of 
the  north,  making  the  flames  leap  and  bend  and  the 
sparks  fly  high  over  the  lagoon. 

“Hang  it  all,”  cried  Warren  wrathfully,  “how 
can  a  feller  work  with  a  thumb  as  big  as  a  tomato?” 
He  held  up  his  roll  of  bandana  on  his  thumb. 

“Cut  off  a  little  piece,”  said  Wesley,  “an’  let  me 
bandage  it  decent.” 

“Cut  my  bandana?”  cried  Warren  indignantly. 
“Spoil  my  bandana  an’  then  get  my  neck  all  blis¬ 
tered  for  lack  of  it  when  the  sun  comes  out  in  the 
morning?  I  guess  not.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Wesley.  “I  didn’t  think  about 
that.” 

“Here  I”  cried  Warren,  an  inspiration  coming  to 
him.  He  backed  up  to  Wesley.  “There’s  a  hole  in 
my  pants.  Pull  out  my  shirt  an’  whack  off  a  hunk.” 

Wesley  carefully  sliced  off  a  liberal  piece  of  cot- 
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ton  shirt  tail  and  bandaged  the  injured  thumb  into 
workable  shape. 

“That  feels  better,”  said  Warren.  “Thanks!” 

When  they  had  used  the  last  crooked,  rusty  nail, 
had  carefully  driven  in  rags  and  the  only  pair  of 
stockings  in  the  crowd — Warren’s — and  had  calked 
the  seam  outside  with  a  scanty  supply  of  oakum, 
they  inspected  the  job  with  misgivings  in  their 
hearts. 

“Pretty  risky,”  commented  Warren,  with  a  shake 
of  his  head. 

“Oh,”  cried  Dord  cheerfully,  “she’ll  hold  all 
right,  as  far  as  Lake  Shore,  I  guess.  Anyhow,  if 
she  don’t  hold,  why  we  can  bail — if  we  have  to.” 

“We’ll  have  to  all  right,”  answered  Warren 
grimly,  “if  that  oakum  comes  out,  and  I  have  a 
hunch  it’s  coming  out  all  right  enough.” 

“Think  we  could  bail  fast  enough?”  asked  Wes¬ 
ley.  “You  fellers  must  remember  that  I’ve  got  my 
concertina  along.” 

“We  ought  to  cut  a  piece  of  canvas  from  the 
sail,”  declared  Warren  with  conviction,  “an’  tack 
it  outside  the  oakum.” 

“No  tacks,”  said  Hugh  briefly. 

Another  swirl  of  wind  and  rain  fell  upon  them. 

“Gee!”  cried  Dord.  “We’re  in  for  a  wettin’  one 
way  or  the  other.” 

“Told  you  so,”  murmured  Wesley;  and  from 
Wesley  even  that  remark  passed  without  rebuke. 
Indeed,  a  steady  breeze,  every  moment  growing 
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more  powerful,  was  slanting  the  thin  rain  into  their 
faces  and  dampening  the  ardor  of  the  fire. 

“Better  pull  up  the  sail  and  get  to  shelter  under 
it  an’  the  Clipper,”  suggested  Warren. 

“What  about  gettin’  to  Lake  Shore?”  asked 
Hugh. 

“The  rain’ll  be  over  in  a  minute,”  said  Dord. 
“We’d  better  keep  our  things  dry.” 

They  piled  their  quilts  and  supplies  in  the  lea  of 
the  upturned  Clipper,  propped  the  sail  against  it, 
forming  an  excellent  though  rather  low  shelter  tent, 
and  made  themselves  comfortable. 

They  were  not  a  moment  too  soon.  With  a  crash 
of  thunder  that  startled  them  and  a  series  of  light¬ 
ning  flashes  that  seemed  to  rip  open  the  heavens,  the 
rain  and  wind  were  upon  them.  The  fire  was  out 
in  a  twinkling,  its  embers  and  half-burned  sticks  of 
wood  hurtling  against  the  Clipper  as  if  thrown  vio¬ 
lently  by  the  boys’  own  strong  arms,  while  a  hissing, 
thin  blast  of  sand  poured  upon  the  boat  and  impro¬ 
vised  tent. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


THE  GUEST  OF  THE  CREW 

“This  can’t  last  long,’’  shouted  Warren  above  the 
roar  of  the  storm. 

Indeed,  his  statement  seemed  sure  of  fulfillment, 
for  now  the  rain  was  pouring  down  in  sheets,  com¬ 
ing  through  the  old  sail  almost  as  through  a  sieve. 
There  couldn’t  be  enough  rain  to  keep  up  such  a 
deluge. 

The  boys  huddled  themselves  and  their  belong¬ 
ings  as  close  to  the  Clipper  as  they  could,  and  so 
escaped  the  worst  of  the  leakage. 

“Professor  Jaynes  says  it  rains  like  this  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  the  wet  season,”  shouted  Wesley.  “It 
can’t  last  long.” 

“Gee!”  Dord  shouted,  but  his  voice  was  serious. 
“What  if  we  were  out  on  the  lake  makin’  for  Lake 
Shore  1” 

“Lucky  for  us  that  snag  stopped  us  right  here,” 
yelled  Warren.  “We’d  a-been  about  halfway  there 
by  now  and  then - 1”  They  shuddered  and  hud¬ 

dled  closer  together.  The  shallow  lake  over  in  that 
direction  must  be  boiling  with  breakers,  and  the 
endless  swamps  1  It  was  too  horrible  to  think  about. 

“The  Clipper  is  pretty  to  look  at,”  drawled  Wes¬ 
ley,  his  voice  shrill  to  make  himself  heard,”  but  the 
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folks  were  dead  right  when  they  sat  down  on  our 
tacklin’  Great  Salt  Lake  in  her.  That’s  the  trouble 
with  folks,”  he  added  in  a  momentary  lull.  “Folks 
are  generally  right,  an’  so  a  feller  can’t  argue  with 
’em  when  they’re  wrong.” 

“What  are  we  goin’  to  do  about  Mr.  Hawkins’ 
telegrams?”  asked  Hugh. 

“We’re  goin’  right  back  up  the  river  in  the  morn- 
in’,”  answered  Warren  promptly,  “an’  take  his  tele¬ 
grams  some  other  way.  If  he  hasn’t  got  Bill 
Andrews  by  now,  or  if  he  has  got  him  by  now,  it’s 
all  the  same.  Hawkins  will  be  mighty  glad  to  see 
us  fellers  alive,  telegrams  or  no  telegrams.” 

“Gee!”  cried  Dord,  as  the  wind  and  rain  again 
seemed  on  the  point  of  stopping.  “Listen  to  the 
breakers!” 

“I  guess  the  wind  is  about  over,”  said  Wesley, 
poking  his  head  from  their  shelter  and  examining 
the  heavens.  Even  as  he  spoke,  it  came  again  in 
a  gale,  and  with  it  a  steady,  horizontal  flow  of  rain 
that  held  for  hours  without  noticeable  abatement, 
except  momentarily. 

All  night  through  the  crew  of  the  Clipper  huddled 
in  the  lee  of  their  craft,  often  dozing,  in  spite  of 
the  rain  and  uproar  and  smashing  of  the  breakers. 

“Lucky  for  us  we  are  on  the  lee  side  of  the 
island,”  remarked  Dord  during  a  moment  when 
wind  and  rain  were  almost  silent.  They  could  hear 
the  roaring  of  the  great  seas  and  feel  the  clay 
island  jar  under  the  incessant  shock  of  the  heavy 
salt  waves.  “We’re  in  luck  all  around.” 
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At  gray  dawn  they  crawled  out  of  their  shelter. 
The  rain  had  stopped,  but  the  wind  blew  strongly 
and  fitfully  from  the  north  as  it  had  blown  all  night, 
and  the  great  seas  were  pounding  and  roaring  mag¬ 
nificently  on  the  windward  side  of  the  clay  island, 
while  the  great  lake  was  covered  with  foaming 
whitecaps  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  through  the 
smoke  and  spume  of  the  flying  scud. 

They  went  up  under  the  partial  shelter  of  the 
high  bank  of  clay,  and  managed,  after  much  fussing 
with  the  soaked  driftwood,  to  nurse  a  small  fire  into 
a  blaze.  The  Clipper,  down  on  the  little  beach, 
righted  again  and,  leaning  gracefully  over  on  her 
starboard  bilge,  looked  smaller  and  more  forlorn 
and  frail  than  ever  they  could  have  imagined  she 
could  look  to  them.  Venture  on  Great  Salt  Lake 
in  that  small  craft?  What  idiots  they  had  been 
even  to  dream  of  such  a  thing! 

The  boat  and  they  themselves  seemed  small  and 
insignificant.  There  was  something  indescribably 
melancholy  about  the  whole  appearance  and  feel  of 
things.  They  were  specks  in  the  center  of  a  dreary 
world  of  mist,  surrounded  by  the  forces  of  nature 
before  which  a  boy  was  as  nothing. 

Miniature  breakers  were  reaching  up  toward  the 
Clipper,  caused  by  the  swell  which  came  into  the 
lagoon  from  the  commotion  out  on  the  lake.  It 
would  be  fun  riding  that  swell  in  the  lagoon,  but 
the  big  lake — well,  they  understood  now,  as  Wesley 
had  said,  that  the  folks  and  Sheriff  Apple  had  been 
right.  Nor  would  Hawkins  have  dreamed  of  send- 
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ing  them  on  their  mission  to  Lake  Shore  had  he 
suspected  the  cranky  nature  of  the  Clipper. 

“It  must  have  been  a  blow  like  this  that  wrecked 
the  cattle  boat  with  that  stove  aboard,”  suggested 
Wesley.  “Let’s  eat.  I’m  hungry.” 

They  filled  the  coffee  pot  from  one  of  their  four 
two-quart  canteens  of  fresh  water,  and  Wesley 
made  some  more  of  his  famous  flapjacks. 

“If  this  wind  keeps  up,”  said  Warren  dolefully, 
as  he  shivered  over  the  small  fire,  “we’ll  never  get 
home  again.  We’ll  spill  ourselves  in  the  river 
makin’  them  short  turns.” 

“Aw,  cheer  up!”  cried  Dord,  who  was  lying  at 
full  length  blowing  amiably  at  the  somewhat  reluc¬ 
tant  fire,  but  rather  unsuccessfully,  for  he  was  taking 
it  at  long  range,  to  keep  out  of  the  cook’s  way. 
“Don’t  be  a  killjoy,  Warren.  We’re  havin’  a  bully 
good  time,  an’,  besides,  the  worst  is  yet  to  come. 
We’ve  got  to  see  Bill  Andrews  again  an’  hear  him 
grin  an’  swear  an’ - ” 

“Good  judgment,  young  gent,  an’  thankee  fer 
th’  kind  interduction,  says  I — most  kind.”  Bill 
Andrews  himself  slid  down  the  steep  clay  bank  and 
stood  in  their  midst,  wet,  gaunt,  and  evidently 
hungrier  than  the  day  before. 

The  boys  were  too  petrified  with  surprise  and 
fear  to  move.  They  just  stared.  Dord  did  not 
even  get  to  his  feet,  but  lay  on  the  ground  hardly 
lifting  his  chin  from  his  hands. 

“You’ll  excuse  me  fer  bein’  late  to  breakfast,  says 
1.”  He  helped  himself  to  a  flapjack  and  devoured 
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it  with  astonishing  rapidity.  “Company  should 
never  be  late,  says  I,  but  the  young  gents’ll  excuse 
th’  neglect  of  a  poor  fellow  creature.  Beware  o’ 
bein’  neglectful  o’  th’  courtesies  o’  life,  says  I,  espe¬ 
cially  as  a  guest — especially  as  a  guest,  says  I.  No 
sin  like  neglectfulness,  young  gents,  an’  that’s  th’ 
truth.  Well,  now,  an’  some  o’  that  coffee  would 
taste  good,  says  I — seein’  as  how  you  press  it  on  a 
fellow  creature  hospitable  like.’’ 

He  poured  himself  a  cup,  tossed  it  scalding  hot 
down  his  throat,  and  filled  the  cup  a  second  time. 
“Good  hot  coffee,  says  I — temperance!  No  virtue 
like  temperance,  says  I —  It’s  a  great  virtue,  young 
gents.  Bill  Andrews  is  tellin’  you,  an’  Bill  Andrews 
knows.  Temperance — bar  none.’’ 

“How — how  did  you  get  here?’’  demanded 
Hugh.  He  had  been  studying  the  problem  as 
Andrews  was  speaking. 

“More  coffee,  says  I — an’  temperance!”  He 
filled  his  cup  a  third  time.  “Coffee  an’  flapjacks! 
Quite  a  pink  tea  we’re  havin’,  an’  all  of  us  lookin’ 
happy,  says  I — oh,  most  happy!”  He  roared  with 
laughter — laughter  that  had  little  of  mirth  and 
sounded  more  like  a  threat  than  a  pledge  of  good 
fellowship. 

“How  did  you  get  here?”  repeated  Hugh.  “I 
want  to  know.” 

“Why,  young  gent,”  Bill  Andrews  answered  with 
an  appearance  of  amiability.  “Sit  down  an’  I’ll 
tell  you  all  about  it.”  He  dropped  upon  the  sand 
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cross-legged.  Hugh  remained  standing.  Dord  got 
to  his  feet. 

Andrews  waited  a  moment,  scowling  at  Hugh, 
then,  with  a  quick  glance  around  at  the  faces  of  the 
boys,  he  grinned.  “Well,  now,  an’  how  should  Bill 
Andrews  get  here  but  by  swimmin’  ?” 

“Swimming?”  gasped  Warren.  “You  —  you 
swam  all  the  way  down  the  river — to  here?” 

“Oh,  young  gent,”  cried  Andrews  reproachfully. 
“An’  fer  why  should  Bill  Andrews  swim  when  th’ 
walkin’  is  good  down  this  side  o’  th’  river?” 

“You — ^you  got  away  from  Mr.  Hawkins?” 

“Well,  now,  when  Mr.  Hawkins  comes  over 
chasing  me  out  o’  Davis  County,  fer  why  should  a 
poor  creature  not  swim  th’  river  an’  come  to  take 
breakfast  with  his  kind,  good  friends?” 

“How  did  you  know  where  to  find  us?”  demanded 
Hugh. 

“Well,  says  I  last  night,  seein’  the  fire  down  here, 
says  I,  th’  young  gents’ll  be  havin’  some  nice  hot 
coffee  for  their  dear  friend,  says  I — their  most  dear 
friend.  Bill  Andrews.  Th’  rain  an’  th’  wind,  young 
gents — ^blame  th’  rain  an’  th’  wind,  says  I,  fer 
makin’  me  late  to  breakfast.  I  got  lost.  Oh,  Bill 
Andrews  knows  his  way,  young  gents,  but  wadin’ 
around  in  th’  lagoons,  I  got  th’  wrong  island — ^jes’ 
over  next  door  west.  I  come  over  as  soon  as  I  seen 
th’  smoke  o’  your  nice  little  fire.  A  reunited  fam’ly, 
says  I — cordial  an’  comfortable  an’  reunited  quite.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Hugh  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  voice.  “Now,  what  do  you  want?” 
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Andrews  cast  a  quick,  ugly  look  at  him.  Hugh 
edged  away  toward  the  Clipper.  “I’ve  eat  your 
flapjacks  an’  drunk  your  coffee,”  said  Andrews,  try¬ 
ing  to  smile  amiably.  “What  more  should  a  fellow 
creature  want,  young  gent?” 

“That’s  just  what  I’d  like  to  know?”  replied 
Hugh. 

Andrews  was  evidently  not  pleased  by  Hugh’s 
independent  attitude.  “Well,  fer  why  should  I 
refuse  to  say?”  he  began,  and  then  stopped  looking 
about  the  group.  “Why,  Bill  Andrews  takes  it  most 
kind  o’  you  young  gents — flapjacks  an’  coffee,  says 
I — hot  coffee  an’  good  coffee  an’  most  excellent 
flapjacks  an’ - ” 

Hugh  interrupted.  “You  make  me  sickl”  He 
strode  away  to  the  Clipper,  and  busied  himself  about 
the  boat,  keeping  his  back  to  them. 

Andrews  looked  after  him  uneasily.  “Call  him 
back  here.” 

Dord  yelled  to  Hugh,  but  the  latter  gave  him  no 
heed. 

“Young  gents,”  said  Andrews,  chewing  the  last 
of  his  flapjack,  and  picking  his  teeth  in  a  loathsome 
manner  with  the  small  blade  of  his  knife,  “young 
gents,  I  fell  into  evil  company  in  my  youth — an’ — 
well,  look  at  me !” 

He  looked  at  them  furtively  and  resumed  :  “Look 
at  me,  says  I — rough  an’  ready,  but  not  what  you 
young  gents  take  me  fer.” 

“Wa-a-al,”  drawled  Wesley,  “what  d’you  think 
we  take  you  for?” 
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“I  ain’t  no  bad  man,  young  gent — not  so  very 
bad,  says  I,  an - ” 

“Bu — bu — but  you  killed  old  man - ”  Warren 

choked  back  the  accusing  words. 

For  an  instant  Bill  Andrews’  eyes  flamed  red  and 
threatening.  Then  he  resumed  in  his  most  suave 
manner,  “Oh,  young  gent,  you  wrong  me,  says  I — 

most  cruel.  It  was  a  man  named  Sweetheart - 

oh,  think  o’  a  man  named  such  a  name — Sweet¬ 
heart!  Well,  he  done  it,  young  gents.  Sweetheart 
killed  th’  old  man,  says  I- — ^killed  him  stone  dead. 
Think  o’  a  man  with  a  name  like  that  killin’  a  poor 
fellow  creature  what  hadn’t  done  him  no  harm! 
Horrible,  says  I — most  horrible.’’ 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,”  demanded  Warren  with 
staring  eyes,  “that  Sweetheart — poor,  scared  little 
Sweetheart,  killed — ^killed  Mr.  Flinders?” 

“Bill  Andrews  ain’t  th’  man  to  deny  plain  truth, 
says  I — even  to  shield  a  old  friend.  Sweetheart  an’ 
me  was  sheepherders  together,  young  gents.  I’m 
tellin’  ye  all  my  true  life,  says  I — all  o’  it  an’  nothin’ 
but  solemn  truth.” 

There  was  a  grotesque  eloquence  about  the  man’s 
utterances  that  carried  a  sort  of  conviction.  Per¬ 
haps  Sweetheart  was  the  guilty  one  of  the  two  after 
all.  Just  at  the  moment,  too,  as  if  to  confirm 
Andrews’  words  by  an  omen,  the  sun  blazed  out 
hot  and  already  high  in  the  east,  although  black 
clouds  still  hung  across  the  sky  in  the  north. 

There  was  no  cessation  of  the  wind.  Instead,  it 
blew  harder  with  the  appearance  of  the  sun,  and 
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the  breakers  thundered  unceasingly  upon  the  outer 
shore  of  the  island. 

Dord  gathered  up  their  dishes  and  made  a  start 
with  them  toward  the  Clipper.  Hugh  had  disap¬ 
peared.  Andrews  stepped  in  front  of  Dord.  “The 
young  gent  will  kindly  stay  right  here,  says  I — askin’ 
his  pardon  most  polite  like.” 

“We’re  goin’  back  up  the  river,”  said  Warren. 
“We’ve  got  to  get  ready  to  start.” 

“You’re  goin’  to  Fremont  Island,  young  gent,” 
answered  Bill  Andrews  with  a  grin. 
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“Fre  —  Fremont  —  Fremont  Island?  Coin’  to 
Fremont  Island?”  Warren’s  eyes  almost  popped 
out  of  his  head.  The  other  boys — except  Hugh, 
who  was  nowhere  in  sight — stood  aghast. 

Fremont  Island  lay  twenty  miles  away  across  a 
wild  sea  of  foam  and  flying  spray.  Black  clouds 
hovered  over  it,  blended  with  it,  elongated  and  dis¬ 
torted  it  until  no  man  might  say  which  of  that  black 
mass  filling  all  the  north  was  isle  and  which  was 
sea  and  tumbled  cloud. 

The  very  brilliance  of  the  sunshine  which  envel¬ 
oped  the  clay  island  and  lighted  the  glistening  white- 
caps  of  the  lake  for  ten  miles  toward  that  ominous 
black  north,  only  added  to  the  terrifying  aspect  of 
the  boiling  sea  and  the  breakers  thundering  upon 
the  shore,  jarring  the  very  isle  they  stood  upon! 
Fremont  Island! 

“Why,  Mr.  Andrews,”  said  Warren,  speaking  as 
if  in  a  dream — it  really  seemed  like  a  dream,  his 
voice  far  away  and  deadened  by  the  roar  of  the 
great  seas  on  the  outer  beach  and  the  sweep  of  the 
wind  over  the  clay  bank.  “Why,  Mr.  Andrews, 

you  can’t  go  to  Fremont  Island.  Wh — why - ” 
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He  made  a  gesture  of  full  explanation,  pointing 
dumbly  to  the  lake. 

“Young  gent,”  answered  Andrews  civilly  enough, 
but  with  an  ugly  look  that  betokened  no  good  to 
any  boy  who  should  be  bold  enough  to  offer  opposi¬ 
tion.  “Young  gent,  an’  all  you  young  gents,  includin’ 
th’  one  what  ain’t  here - ”  He  broke  off  sud¬ 

denly:  “Where  is  he?”  They  looked  about  in  vain 
for  Hugh.  Bill  Andrews  resumed :  “Wheresomever 
he  may  be,  no  nonsense,  says  I.  Orders,  says  I — 
my  orders,  an’  we’re  all  a-goin’  in  your  boat  to 
Fremont  Island.  I  ain’t  no  sailor,  says  I,  but - ” 

Warren  interrupted:  “If  you  want  to  take  the 
Clipper  an’  try  it,  why  you’re  welcome,  Mr.  An¬ 
drews.”  He  looked  at  Wesley  and  Dord,  who 
nodded  an  emphatic  assent  to  the  proposal.  “I 
wouldn’t  risk  it  for  a  farm.  Wh — why,  look  at 
the  lake,  Mr.  Andrews!  You  couldn’t  make  Fre¬ 
mont  Island  in  the  Clipper.  Nobody  could.  Look 
at  the  waves;  and  the  wind’s  right  in  your  teeth.” 

“Young  gent,”  replied  Andrews,  still  civil  in 
speech  but  with  a  more  ugly  look,  “I’m  thinkin’ 
you’re  tryin’  to  be  polite.  Take  th’  Clipper,  says 
you,  an’  sail  away,  says  you;  but  I  ain’t  no  sailor, 
says  I — don’t  know  a  thing  about  sailin’  a  boat.” 

“Wa-a-al,”  drawled  Wesley  with  an  amiable  grin, 
“if  you  did  know  anything  about  sailin’  a  boat,  Mr. 

Bill  Andrews - ”  He  stopped  and  shook  his 

head ;  but  the  grin  faded  from  his  face  as  he  looked 
into  Bill  Andrews’  eyes. 

“Take  the  Clipper,  if  you  want  to,”  said  Warren. 
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He  turned  away  with  an  impatient  gesture,  but  Bill 
Andrews  caught  his  arm  roughly  and  whirled  him 
about  facing  him.  “I’m  no  idjut,  young  gent.  I 
don’t  know  sailin’,  but  I’ve  seen  sailin’.  Wind  in 
your  teeth,  says  you.  Well,  says  I,  I’ve  seen  boats 
goin’  right  against  th’  wind,  an’  that’s  what  your 
boat’s  a-goin’  to  do — right  against  th’  wind,  says 
I — me  in  your  boat  an’  you  in  your  boat — an’  it’s 
Fremont  Island  or  sink,  says  I  an’  I  guess  it  won’t 
be  sink  if  I  have  a  good  sailor  sailin’  his  own  boat, 
says  I.’’ 

Dord  cried  out  indignantly:  “Do  you  want  to 
drown  Warren?  Go  yourself  if  you  want  to,  but 
you  sha’nt  take  Warren  with  you.”  He  made  a  run 
for  his  gun  which  was  leaning  against  the  clay  bank 
and  snatched  it  up. 

Bill  Andrews  had  anticipated  the  move,  and  his 
hands  fell  upon  the  weapon  almost  with  Dord’s. 
He  wrenched  the  shotgun  from  the  boy  and  gave 
him  a  vicious  kick  that  sent  him  staggering  and 
unconsciously  whimpering  with  the  pain  of  it. 

“I’ll  drown  th’  whole  pack  o’  ye,”  he  yelled 
angrily.  “You’re  all  a-goin’  to  Fremont  Island 
along  o’  me.  Think  Bill  Andrews  is  goin’  to  leave 
sneaks  behind  to  tell  sheriffs  where  he’s  gone?  To 
Fremont  Island  you’re  goin’  an’  on  Fremont  Island 
you’re  a-goin’  to  stay  jes’  so  long  as  Bill  Andrews 
says  so.  Git  it  into  your  heads,  young  gents.” 

He  turned  and  gave  Dord  another  kick  that  sent 
him  staggering  against  the  clay  bank,  white  and 
quivering. 
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“You  let  him  alone,”  screamed  Warren  with  a 
courage  he  himself  was  unaware  of — a  sort  of 
animal  rage  against  this  brute  in  human  shape. 
“You  let  him  alone,  I  tell  you,  or — ”  He  ran 
toward  the  Clipper,  picked  up  a  piece  of  the  old 
stove,  and  came  toward  Andrews,  poising  it  to 
throw. 

Bill  Andrews  had  the  enormous  advantage  of 
intending  bodily  harm  if  need  be,  and  not  caring. 
The  boys  were  roused  to  the  point  of  defiance  and 
self-defence,  but  not  for  a  moment  would  Warren 
have  thrown  the  stove  iron  unless  driven  to  it. 
Andrews’  advantage  was  that  of  the  highwayman 
who  has  nerved  himself  long  since  to  desperate  con¬ 
clusions,  and  is  determined  to  carry  out  his  pur¬ 
poses.  His  victim  requires  time  to  reach  the  same 
desperate  state  of  mind,  and,  in  this  interval,  the 
highwayman  has  things  his  own  way. 

Andrews  leaped  toward  Warren  with  disconcert¬ 
ing  preparedness,  seized  his  throwing  arm  and  gave 
it  a  jiu-jitsu  twist  that  threw  the  iron  away  and 
sent  Warren  to  the  ground  cringing  with  pain.  He 
thought  his  arm  was  broken. 

“Don’t  try  it  again,  young  gent,”  snarled  An¬ 
drews,  kicking  him  as  he  lay  there.  “Git  up  an’ 
be  quick  about  it.”  He  emphasized  his  command 
with  another  kick;  and,  as  Warren  got  to  his  feet, 
writhing  with  pain,  Andrews  again  gripped  his 
throwing  arm  and  twisted  it  up  and  backward  till 
the  bones  cracked,  and  Warren  screamed  with  the 
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fear  and  agony  of  it.  Was  Bill  Andrews  going  to 
kill  them  ?  Didn’t  he  care  if  he  broke  a  boy’s  bones  ? 

“An’  if  you  do  try  anything  again,”  said  Andrews 
savagely,  “I’ll  break  your  arm  an’  do  worse.” 

“I  guess  the  rest  of  us’ll  have  something  to  say 
about  that,”  cried  Wesley,  advancing  upon  Andrews, 
shaking  his  fist.  “Come  on,  Dord!”  And  Dord 
came  from  the  clay  bank. 

Andrews  backed  away  some  steps  toward  the 
Clipper,  holding  Warren  with  one  hand  and  Dord’s 
gun  with  the  other,  trying  to  keep  Dord  and  Wesley 
in  front  of  him.  Andrews  held  back  the  words  of 
anger  and  profanity,  watching  his  opponents,  and 
then  cried  sharply,  “Stop  right  where  ye  are,  young 
gents,  unless,  says  I — unless  ye  want  his  arm  broke 
clean  an’  snappy!” 

Warren  cried  out  with  the  pain  of  the  twist 
Andrews  gave  his  arm,  and  then  screamed  wildly, 
“It’s  now  or  never,  fellers.  He’ll  kill  us.  Never 
mind  mel” 

Wesley,  white  with  rage,  took  one  long  step  to 
leap  at  Andrews  even  if  it  should  mean  death  to 
him.  But  he  stopped  dead  in  his  tracks,  for  he  saw 
Hugh  rise  up  suddenly  and  run  down  the  clay  bank, 
swinging  an  improvised  lasso.  The  next  moment 
he  saw  the  big  loop  shoot  through  the  air,  and  fall 
gracefully  about  Bill  Andrews’  head  and  shoulders. 

“Pile  onto  him,  pile  onto  him !”  screamed  Hugh, 
tumbling  wildly  down  upon  the  sand  and  scrambling 
for  the  end  of  his  rope.  It  had  been  a  phenomenally 
long  throw,  and  Hugh  would  have  wished  for 
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another  opportunity  at  closer  range.  The  rope  had 
gone  clear  out  of  his  hands  in  order  to  reach  Bill 
Andrews,  and  this,  with  the  large  size  loop  was 
wholly  to  Andrews’  advantage. 

Andrews  himself  sensed  his  danger  at  the  first 
touch  of  the  rope.  He  released  Warren’s  arm, 
dropped  Dord’s  gun,  and  threw  himself  toward 
Hugh,  falling  at  full  length  like  a  runner  sliding 
for  second  base,  seeking  thus  to  slacken  the  rope, 
which  Hugh  had  seized  and  was  desperately  striv¬ 
ing  to  pull  tight. 

In  his  haste,  Hugh  went  over  upon  his  back.  Dord 
tripped  and  staggered.  So  nicely  were  the  chances 
balanced  that  these  next-to-nothing  incidents  mo¬ 
mentarily  turned  the  tables  on  the  boys.  Wesley 
threw  himself  upon  Andrews  and  pounded  the  man’s 
face  into  the  sand,  just  as  Andrews  freed  himself 
from  the  rope.  Wesley  was  long  and  lanky  and 
strong,  but  no  match  for  a  man  like  Andrews.  The 
latter  rolled  over  and  upon  Wesley,  digging  him 
viciously  in  the  ribs  with  his  powerful  elbow,  shook 
him  off  and  met  Warren’s  rush  with  a  glancing  blow 
from  the  stock  of  Dord’s  gun  which  he  had  re¬ 
covered  on  the  instant.  Without  hesitation,  he 
cocked  the  gun,  turned  it  full  upon  Dord  and  pulled 
the  trigger.  Even  without  definite  aim,  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  gun  merely  in  one  hand,  Andrews  would 
probably  have  ended  Dord’s  life  then  and  there,  but 
Dord  dropped  flat  on  his  face  and  Wesley,  from  his 
position  on  his  back,  reached  up  with  one  long  leg 
and  kicked  Bill  Andrews’  hand,  throwing  the  gun 
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barrel  upward  as  the  smoke  and  shot  and  flame 
belched  from  the  muzzle. 

Hugh  and  Warren  were  upon  the  man’s  back 
snarling  like  a  couple  of  wild  cats.  Dord  and 
Wesley  leaped  up  and  the  four  boys  fought  valiantly 
to  down  their  common  enemy.  Not  even  then  did 
they  realize  the  desperation  of  Andrews — not  until 
they  found  him  biting,  clawing,  gouging,  kicking, 
stamping  viciously  upon  their  bare  toes.  Not  till 
then  did  it  come  to  them  as  they  rolled  and  fought 
on  that  desolate  beach,  that  this  man  would  cheer¬ 
fully  kill  anyone  of  them  or  all  of  them,  that  he  was 
indeed  desperate,  a  wild  animal  at  bay,  a  human 
being  without  hope  or  idea  other  than  to  carry  out 
his  insane  purpose  of  sailing  to  Fremont  Island, 
though  death  should  meet  him  in  the  first  line  of 
breakers. 

It  went  dully  through  their  minds  in  the  midst  of 
that  struggle  that  this  man  was  insane — insane  for 
the  moment,  at  least — and  the  fright  of  that  thought 
made  them  fight  even  when  they  knew  it  was  all 
over  with  them — fight  even  unfairly  as  the  beast 
himself  was  fighting. 

But  they  fell  to  the  level  of  the  tooth  and  claw 
just  three  minutes  too  late,  and  Bill  Andrews 
emerged  panting,  raging,  weakened,  but  victor, 
Dord’s  gun  held  by  the  barrel  as  a  club,  the  stock 
already  broken  and  dangling  from  its  strip  of  brass 
binding,  and  with  dreadful  oaths  and  brutal  kicks 
and  blows,  commanded  them  to  set  the  Clipper 
afloat. 
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It  was  death  to  disobey.  Andrews  made  that 
clear,  and  they  knew  better  now  than  to  doubt  his 
will  to  carry  out  his  threat.  It  came  into  Warren’s 
mind  to  propose  that  Andrews  should  take  him 
only  and  give  the  other  boys  a  chance  of  getting 
safely  home,  but  one  glance  at  Bill  Andrews  sealed 
his  lips.  If  the  idea  ever  got  into  Andrews’  head 
at  all,  what  was  there  to  prevent  his  killing  the  other 
boys  immediately  ? 

Indeed,  this  idea  had  already  occurred  to 
Andrews,  for  he  spoke  thickly,  as  if  his  rage  was 
still  in  his  throat.  “Who’s  th’  sailor  among  you 
young  gents?’’ 

“I — I  am,”  answered  Warren  boldly.  “I’m  the 
captain!”  Then  a  feeling  of  dread  came  over  him, 
for  he  caught  an  insane  gleam  in  Andrews’  eyes, 
as  he  rifled  Dord’s  coat  pockets  for  shotgun  shells. 
He  spoke  up  quickly.  “We’ll  need  all  the  weight 
we’ve  got  to  hold  the  Clipper  up.  We’ll  have  to 
put  in  the  old  stove,  too,  for  ballast.”  The  thought 
came  to  him  that  dead  boys  would  serve  for  ballast, 
and  he  fairly  screamed  out  in  his  fright,  “Dead  bal¬ 
last  won’t  do.  We’ll  have  to  jump  to  windward 
every  time  we  tack!” 

Apparently,  he  had  spoken  Andrews’  secret 
thought.  That  worthy  brute  turned  from  his  search 
for  cartridges,  thrusting  a  handful  into  his  pockets, 
even  putting  a  fresh  one  into  the  breech  of  Dord’s 
broken  gun.  “Good  judgment,  young  gent,  says  I — 
excellent  good  judgment.  We’ll  wait,  says  I — wait 
till  we  git  to  Fremont  Island.” 
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Warren’s  knees  knocked  together.  Would  this 
half-crazy  man  actually  use  those  shells  on  the  crew 
of  the  Clipper?  If  so,  they  might  as  well  die  right 
here.  No,  that  was  impossible.  Even  a  half-crazy 

man - Half  crazy?  Warren  looked  sharply  at 

Andrews.  Had  the  man  turned  clean  crazy?  He 
had  gone  through  enough  to  topple  the  reason  of 
any  man.  Warren  felt  a  new,  wild  alarm. 

Meantime,  the  boys  had  been  getting  the  Clipper 
ready.  In  fright  and  rebellious  silence,  they  stowed 
things  compactly,  tied  everything  in  place,  lashing 
to  the  ribs,  the  thwarts,  and  the  foot  of  the  mast. 
They  hesitated  before  hoisting  the  sail,  looking  at 
each  other  with  mute,  white  faces. 

They  double-reefed  the  sail,  tying  their  knots  for 
keeps.  There  would  be  no  occasion  to  shake  out 
that  reef!  They  were  ready  to  back  the  Clipper, 
with  her  wildly  flapping  canvas,  into  the  waters  of 
the  lagoon  under  the  shelter  of  the  clay  island. 

Warren,  his  knees  wobbling  under  him,  his  face 
pale,  his  lips  thin  and  bloodless,  faced  Bill  Andrews 
quietly.  “Mr.  Andrews,  I  want  to  let  you  know 
just  what  you’re  makin’  us  do.’’ 

For  some  reason,  Andrews  let  him  go  on.  Per¬ 
haps  he  had  been  impressed  with  their  grim  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  rough  trip.  A  wild  hope  leaped  up  in 
the  boys’  hearts  that  Bill  Andrews  was  coming  back 
to  his  senses;  for  they  all  felt  that  the  man  had 
acted  like  an  insane  person.  Even  now,  despite  his 
sullen  quiet,  he  had  the  look  of  a  man  bereft  of  the 
light  of  reason.  His  eyes  were  dull,  but  illumined 
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off  and  on  by  a  gleam  as  of  metal  in  the  sun,  like  the 
small  revolver  which  he  had  turned  upon  them  the 
day  before.  He  still  had  that  small  weapon  and 
fondled  it,  grinning  purposelessly,  even  as  he  waited 
for  them  to  launch  the  Clipper. 

“Look  at  the  lake,”  continued  Warren.  “You 
can  see  for  yourself,  Mr.  Andrews,  that  this  small 
boat  of  ours  can’t  live  right  there  in  the  breakers. 
That’s  plain  enough — no  boat  could.  Well,  the 
whole  lake  is  shallow  along  here  for  miles  out. 
Professor  Jaynes  said  so.  It’s  deeper  up  north  but 
the  waves  just  break  here  for  miles  out.  Why,  it 
looks  right  now  like  white-covered  sheep  wagons  as 
far  as  you  can  see.” 

Bill  Andrews  was  grinning — a  horrible  grin  as  of 
a  man  looking  into  his  grave  and  not  caring  that  it 
was  soon  to  close  over  him. 

“We — ^we’ll  do  the  best  we  can,”  said  Warren, 
with  a  sinking  heart,  for  he  read  Andrews’  deter¬ 
mination  even  in  his  senseless  grin.  A  man  in  his 
right  head  didn’t  grin  in  that  way. 

“The  chances  are,”  resumed  Warren  desperately, 
“that  we’ll  all  be  drowned  the  minute  we  leave  the 
shelter  of  this  clay  island.” 

“But,”  replied  Andrews,  leering  and  nodding  his 
head  in  a  senseless,  terrifying  manner,  “it’s  a  chance, 
young  gent — my  only  chance,  says  I.  Well,  now, 
an’  I’ll  take  the  chance,  says  I — take  it  glad.” 

His  final  words  were  hardly  audible  in  the  roar¬ 
ing  wind  and  waves.  Warren  spoke  again,  close  to 
the  man  to  make  himself  heard  the  more  readily. 
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“Then  I’ll  have  to  tell  you  another  thing,  Mr. 
Andrews.  This  boat  of  ours  is  old,  an’  we  were 
snagged  last  night  an’  tore  off  a  long  patch  of  zinc. 
We  fixed  it  the  best  we  could,  but  it  won’t  hold. 
You  can  see  that  for  yourself.’’  He  leaned  into  the 
Clipper,  pushed  aside  some  things,  and  pointed  to 
the  board  fastened  along  the  ribs,  inviting  Andrews’ 
inspection. 

Andrews  became  suspicious  immediately,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  bend  over  the  boat  even  with  no  one  but 
Warren  in  his  rear.  He  backed  away,  scowling  and 
angry  again  at  once. 

“Well,  look  at  the  Clipper  herself,”  continued 
Warren,  hoping  against  hope.  “She’s  small  an’ 
narrow  an’  she’s  cranky.  Chances  are,  she’ll  roll 
over  the  minute  the  wind  strikes  her  fair,  stove  bal¬ 
last  an’  us  an’  all.  It’s  a  big  chance.” 

“I’ll  take  the  chance,”  answered  Andrews,  his 
face  black  with  growing  anger.  “It’s  my  only 
chance.” 

“I — I  hadn’t  finished  tellin’  you  about  th’  Clip¬ 
per,”  quavered  Warren,  hope  dying  within  him. 
“The  sail  is  old  an’  rotten.  Look  at  it.” 

“Young  gents,”  said  Andrews.  His  eyes  were 
surely  sane  now,  and  there  was  even  an  appeal  in 
them.  “Young  gents,  I  want  to  go  home^ — home  to 
Fremont  Island.  Fremont  Island  has  been  my  home 
— home,  says  I — home  fer  a  couple  o’  years.  Did 
you  young  gents  ever  know  what  it  feels  like  to  be 
wantin’  to  git  back  home?  No,  you’re  too  young, 
says  I — too  young.  Fremont  Island  ain’t  much  of 
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a  place  to  live,  but  it’s  home,  says  I — home  an’  no 
one  to  bother  a  poor  creature.  My  God!”  His 
voice  rose  suddenly  to  a  shriek  in  which  was  con¬ 
centrated  all  the  sincerity  left  in  the  man.  “My 
God!  My  God!  I  wisht  I’d  never  left  Fremont 
Island.  Th’  water  ain’t  fit  to  drink,  an’  Sweetheart 
ain’t  no  fit  human  bein’  to  live  with,  an’  never  a  sight 
o’  another  human  face  except  when  the  cattle  boat 
fetches  supplies  four  times  a  year  an’  takes  away 
th’  sheep  fer  to  be  slaughtered  fer  market.  It  ain’t 
no  place  to  live  maybe — not  fer  a  human— but  I 
wisht  I’d  herded  sheep  on  Fremont  Island  till  I 
dropped  dead  or  went  crazy  with  th’  lonesomeness 
an’  the  everlastin’  sunshine.  I  wisht  to  God  I’d 
never  left  Fremont  Island.” 

For  a  moment  the  boys  were  awed  by  his  uncon¬ 
scious  eloquence  and  the  hot  sincerity  of  his  wailing 
cry.  The  magic  word  home  was  on  his  brutal  lips 
— home!  Too  young  to  understand?  Not  they. 

“That’s  all  right,  Mr.  Andrews,”  said  Hugh, 
facing  their  enemy  bravely,  standing  close  to  him 
beside  the  Clipper,  and  speaking  distinctly  above 
the  turmoil  of  wind  and  water.  “That’s  all  right, 
Mr.  Andrews.  Home — ^but  what  about  us?  We’ve 
got  homes  an’  folks  waitin’  for  us,  an’  worryin’ 
right  now  maybe.  You  have  no  right  to  take  us 
out  on  that  lake.  It’s  murder,  Mr.  Bill  Andrews — 
plain,  cowardly  murder!” 

The  soft  look  went  like  a  flash  from  Andrews’ 
face.  His  huge  fist  struck  Hugh  squarely  in  the 
face.  The  other  boys  screamed  in  anger  and  fright. 
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Hugh’s  hands  went  up  blindly  groping  in  the  air. 
He  staggered  back  against  the  Clipper,  stood  sway¬ 
ing  an  instant,  then  collapsed  backward  into  the 
boat.  His  head  struck  the  centerboard  box  with  a 
sickening  thump  which  they  heard  dully  despite  the 
uproar  of  the  elements.  He  lay  quite  still,  his  body 
crumpled  between  the  centerboard  and  the  side,  his 
feet  hanging  over  the  gunwale. 

Before  the  boys  could  move,  Andrews  seized 
Hugh’s  feet  and  threw  them  over  into  the  boat,  so 
that  Hugh  lay  at  full  length  beside  the  centerboard, 
his  feet  toward  the  stern.  The  stove  iron  was 
stowed  on  the  other  side  of  the  centerboard,  on  the 
starboard,  for  their  first  tack  must  needs  be  on  the 
port,  and  the  boys  had  prepared  to  battle  hard  with 
the  waves  and  the  wind  by  getting  all  available 
weight  to  windward  at  the  start  at  least. 

“He’ll  come  to,’’  cried  Andrews.  “Climb  aboard 
an’  shove  off,  an’  be  quick  about  it.” 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


AGAINST  WIND  AND  WAVE 

Wesley  tumbled  into  the  Clipper  and  seized  the 
opportunity  to  pull  out  a  corner  of  a  quilt  from  its 
lashings  and  tuck  it  under  Hugh’s  head.  Even  as 
he  did  so,  Bill  Andrews  swore  roundly  and,  leaping 
in  after  him,  thrust  him  roughly  against  the  mast 
and  boom.  “Let  him  alone,  I  tell  you.  He’ll  come 
to!”  Wesley  sank  down  forward  of  the  center- 
board,  his  back  to  the  mast,  and  quietly  fumbled 
behind  himself  for  a  canteen.  While  the  others 
were  busy,  Wesley  slyly  unscrewed  the  top,  reached 
over  and  freely  deluged  Hugh’s  forehead  and  face, 
reckless  of  the  probable  need  of  every  drop  of  fresh 
water  at  some  later  time. 

Under  pretence  of  tying  the  reefs  more  securely, 
Warren  spoke  apart  to  Dord.  “You  stay  on  shore 
an’  shove  off,  Dord.  It’s  sure  death  to  us,  but  you 
just  shove  us  off  an’  then  make  a  dead  run  for  the 
shelter  of  the  clay  bank  an’  save  yourself  an’  tell 
the  folks.  Bill  Andrews  can’t  hit  you  anyhow  even 
if  he  shoots,  once  the  Clipper  is  under  way.” 

“What  d’you  take  me  for?”  demanded  Dord 
indignantly.  “Think  I’m  a-goin’  to  desert  now? 
Huh!”  He  took  his  place  on  the  sand,  his  hands 
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on  the  bow.  His  eye  fell  upon  the  broken  stock  of 
his  shotgun,  and  wrath  flamed  up  within  him.  He 
had  carried  that  rattletrap  old  gun  these  many  years 
and  to  see  it  ill-treated — wha-a-at?  Bill  Andrews 
calmly  tossed  the  ruined  shotgun  overboard,  and 
grimly  handled  the  small  revolver,  his  eyes  running 
over  each  member  of  the  crew  as  he  took  his  seat 
under  Warren’s  direction  on  the  starboard  side. 
The  evil  intent  of  the  man  was  symbolized  in  that 
small  revolver,  and  it  cowed  the  momentary  rebel¬ 
lion  that  rose  in  Warren’s  breast. 

“I  tell  you,  Mr.  Andrews,”  Warren  shouted,  his 
face  white,  “only  the  best  sailor  on  earth  could  sail 
this  boat  in  this  wind.  I’m  only  an  amateur - ” 

“If  ye  open  yer  head  again,  says  I — well - ” 

He  picked  up  a  bit  of  sharp  stove  iron  and  fitted  it 
to  his  hand  to  throw.  “Shove  off,  you  young  gent 
there  on  the  sand — shove  off,  says  I.”  And  then 
Bill  Andrews  laughed. 

That  laugh  sent  the  shudders  through  them. 
Even  Wesley  from  his  lowly  seat  at  the  foot  of  the 
mast  looked  up  quickly  studying  the  man’s  eyes, 
while  the  last  water  in  the  canteen  drained  over 
Hugh’s  face. 

Warren  spoke  again,  yelling  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  to  make  Dord  hear  at  the  far  end  of  the  boat, 
“Jump  aboard  quick  as  lightning,  Dord,  when  you 
shove  off,  an’  pile  out  to  starboard  as  far  as  you 
can  hang.  You,  too,  Mr.  Andrews.”  He  waved 
his  hand  to  show  what  he  wanted,  then  gasped  as 
Andrews’  eyes  met  his  and  the  man  burst  into  laugh- 
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ter  again.  If  ever  a  sane  man  looked  crazy,  Bill 
Andrews  was  the  man. 

Dord  shoved  off,  scrambled  like  a  cat  around  the 
narrow  space  between  the  mast  and  the  gunwale, 
dropped  upon  the  half  decking  beside  Bill  Andrews, 
leaned  as  far  out  as  he  could  and  boldly  laid  hand 
on  Andrews’  shoulder,  dragging  him  out  also. 

Dord  was  a  born  sailor  despite  his  lack  of  prac¬ 
tice.  His  quickness  and  intelligent  trimming  of  the 
craft  did  as  much  as  Warren’s  work  at  the  sheet 
and  tiller  to  hold  the  Clipper  right  side  up  at  the 
first  assault  of  the  wind.  Even  so,  the  crank  little 
yacht  heeled  gunwale  under,  and  Dord  yanked  Wes¬ 
ley  quickly  to  his  feet  and  jammed  him  in  place  as 
extra  ballast  on  the  starboard  rail. 

For  an  instant,  it  was  a  nice  choice  between  easing 
the  sheet  or  holding  the  Clipper  to  it  and  trusting 
that  she  would  gather  headway  and  come  up  into 
the  wind.  Warren  compromised.  The  Clipper 
rushed  ahead  and  almost  shook  the  wind  from  her 
sail.  Warren  held  her  to  it  and  steered  as  nearly 
into  the  wind  as  he  could  and  still  keep  way  on  the 
boat.  Headway  she  must  have  to  steer  instantly 
and  to  bite  through  the  breakers,  but  the  least  fall¬ 
ing  off  would  be  at  the  risk  of  an  instantaneous  cap¬ 
size,  for  even  with  the  double  reef  in  the  sail,  the 
Clipper  was  carrying  twice  the  canvas  she  could 
stand  up  under. 

Warren  took  a  turn  with  the  sheet  about  a  cleat, 
and  held  the  loose  end  between  his  teeth,  taking 
both  hands  to  the  tiller.  He  glanced  appealingly  at 
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Andrews,  but  that  worthy  was  holding  on  with  both 
hands,  singing  and  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
anon  laughing  wildly.  Insane?  What  other  expla¬ 
nation  was  there?  The  man  was  temporarily  out 
of  his  head  to  a  certainty;  and  small  wonder. 

Warren  bit  his  teeth  half  through  the  rope  and 
faced  his  terrifying  task.  In  a  moment  they  were 
past  the  high  part  of  the  island,  the  Clipper’s  lee 
rail  awash,  her  bows  hurling  before  them  a  boiling 
mass  of  foam  in  the  comparatively  quiet  water  as 
she  gathered  headway  for  her  plunge.  It  was  mani¬ 
festly  impossible  to  do  else  than  smash  through  the 
breakers  and  let  them  go  all  over  the  boat  trusting 
to  the  slim  chance  of  getting  through  the  worst  of 
them  before  sinking. 

The  Clipper’s  speed  was  phenomenal.  She  rode 
high  in  the  bow,  and  jumped  and  leaped  at  the  boil¬ 
ing  seas  as  if  delighted  to  show  her  mettle.  With 
an  intelligence  that  was  uncanny,  she  missed  the 
greatest  of  a  series  of  rollers,  rode  over  and  tore 
through  the  tops  of  three  or  four  following  break¬ 
ers,  taking  one  green  sea  after  another  over  her 
bows  and  into  her  cockpit. 

To  bail  was  imperative,  but  to  leave  their  position 
on  the  starboard  rail  was  highly  dangerous.  Dord 
screamed  into  Wesley’s  ears,  and  that  lanky  young 
man,  got  quickly  to  the  mast  stay  and  hung  himself 
clear  out  into  and  over  the  turmoil  of  waters,  while 
Dord  dropped  cautiously  upon  one  knee  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  clinging  with  one  arm  to  the  gunwale  and  bail¬ 
ing  furiously  with  his  free  hand.  There  was  some- 
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thing  grimly  humorous  in  the  reckless  manner  in 
which  he  threw  water  all  over  Bill  Andrews. 
Andrews  was  in  the  way,  and  made  no  protest. 
Indeed,  Andrews  was  tamed,  and  the  fright  in  his 
face  was  only  too  apparent. 

Perhaps  if  Warren  had  appealed  to  him  just  at 
that  moment,  Andrews  might  have  suffered  them 
to  turn  back,  although  a  turn  in  itself  would  have 
meant  certain  shipwreck.  Warren,  however,  had 
his  hands  and  mouth  full. 

The  ozone  and  the  water  splashing  about  under 
Hugh  and  soaking  him  to  the  skin  roused  the  boy. 
He  opened  his  eyes  and  frowned  in  a  puzzled  way. 
He  rolled  his  head  and  eyes  upward  to  catch  a  bet¬ 
ter  sight  of  Wesley  who  was  alternately  appearing 
high  in  the  air  and  then  half  buried  in  white  foam 
and  green  water.  The  sun  hurt  Hugh’s  eyes.  What 
was  the  matter?  His  head  ached.  That  was  funny. 
He  closed  his  eyes  and  lay  apparently  sleeping  peace¬ 
fully.  He  felt  comfortable  and  tired — comfortable 
save  for  the  ache  in  his  forehead  and  the  sore  spot 
at  the  back  of  his  head.  What  had  happened?  He 
didn’t  care  much  if  only  the  ache  would  let  up. 

Had  Warren  been  a  better  sailor,  the  chances  are 
he  could  never  have  navigated  the  Clipper  safely 
through  that  caldron  of  boiling  water.  Was  he 
navigating  her  through?  It  was  a  question  for  a 
long  time,  for  the  shallow  lake  was  one  series  of 
lines  of  breakers  for  miles.  How  it  ever  happened 
that  they  found  themselves  still  afloat  and  slowly, 
terribly  slowly,  edging  away  from  the  low-lying  clay 
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islands  and  the  rollers — well,  such  things  have 
happened.  There  was  no  explanation  within  reason. 
Everything  was  against  them,  save  that  the  Clipper 
developed  an  astonishing  power  to  eat  right  into  the 
wind  and  to  leap  wildly  over  the  waves,  scattering 
the  water  and  yeast  that  threatened  to  swamp  them 
every  moment. 

Little  by  little,  Dord  skillfully  managed  to  force 
the  centerboard  clear  down.  They  had  not  dared 
in  the  shallows  to  lower  the  board  more  than  a  few 
inches.  Perhaps  the  false  keel  that  they  had  nailed 
on  at  Sheriff  Apple’s  suggestion,  and  perhaps  that 
blanket  blessing  of  sheer  luck,  saved  them.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  Clipper  was  not  yawing  about  so  wildly, 
and  certainly  fewer  seas  were  coming  inboard.  Dord 
signed  to  Wesley,  and  allowed  him  to  work  himself 
inboard  and  to  a  seat  on  the  weather  rail.  It  was 
about  time.  Wesley  had  been  speculating  vaguely 
just  how  long  it  would  be  ere  his  arms  pulled  out 
and  he  dropped  like  the  armless  Venus  into  the  sea. 

It  was  something  to  be  thankful  for,  too,  that  Bill 
Andrews  obeyed  Dord’s  orders  meekly  and  hung  his 
huge  bulk  to  windward  without  protest,  although 
frequently  drenched  by  the  whitecaps  as  the  Clipper 
rolled  jerkily  when  Warren  spilled  the  wind  in  his 
intense  anxiety  to  let  as  much  of  it  past  as  possible. 

That  Warren  was  not  entirely  unnerved,  was  due 
to  his  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  their  under¬ 
taking,  and  to  that  conquering  quality  of  youth 
which  dares  to  hope  when  there  is  no  hope.  Dord’s 
optimism,  too,  counted  for  much.  It  was  Warren’s 
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only  encouragement,  to  see  Dord  bailing  like  a  Tro¬ 
jan  and  ordering  Bill  Andrews  around  like  a  ship’s 
captain. 

Wesley  joined  Dord  at  the  bailing,  and  the  Clip¬ 
per  settled  down  to  her  work  without  that  sickly, 
sluggish  movement  which  had  foretold  founder¬ 
ing  during  the  three-quarters-of-an-hour  struggle 
through  the  rollers. 

The  problem  had  now  become  one,  apparently, 
of  the  endurance  of  Warren  at  the  tiller.  To  at¬ 
tempt  to  change  helmsman  at  this  critical  time  would 
have  spelled  disaster.  The  Clipper  was  apparently 
not  leaking  badly.  Would  their  clumsy  repair  work 
hold?  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  and  see. 
If  the  patch  did  give  way  and  the  oakum  came  out, 
there  was  small  choice  what  to  do.  The  clay  island 
was  hull  down  behind  them,  and  Antelope  Island 
was  ahead.  They  could  only  bail  and  hold  to  their 
course  or  turn  back.  In  either  event,  they  would 
probably  sink  however  hard  they  might  bail. 

There  is  a  widespread  delusion  that  the  waters 
of  Great  Salt  Lake  will  not  allow  a  swimmer  to  sink. 
It  is  true  that  the  density  of  the  water  makes  a 
human  body  or  a  boat  float  higher  than  in  fresh 
water,  but  this  advantage  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
bitter  brine  of  the  water  itself.  One  good  mouthful 
is  ordinarily  quite  enough  to  put  the  strongest  swim¬ 
mer  out  of  commission,  for  it  bites  into  the  nostrils 
and  throat  and  strangles  the  swimmer,  or  at  least 
makes  any  but  the  most  experienced  swimmer  lose 
his  head,  and  drowning  is  certain  to  follow. 
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It  is  a  feat  attempted  by  few  to  dive  into  the 
water  of  the  lake,  for  the  sting  in  the  eyes  makes  it 
impossible  to  see  for  some  time  after  coming  to  the 
surface.  It  is  a  trick  of  those  who  know  the  lake, 
to  suck  the  salt  from  one  forefinger,  and  then  to 
wipe  the  salt  from  the  eyes  with  the  cleansed  finger 
before  raising  the  eyelids.  Even  that  does  not 
entirely  relieve  the  sting,  and  the  trick  will  work  only 
in  quiet  water. 

It  is  a  matter  of  local  history  that  Captain  Paul 
Boynton,  the  intrepid  man  of  the  rubber  suit,  who 
sailed  across  the  English  Channel  in  safety, 
descended  dangerous  rivers,  and  performed  miracu¬ 
lous  feats  flat  on  his  back  in  his  rubber  suit  on  all 
the  waters  of  the  world,  met  his  Waterloo  on  Great 
Salt  Lake.  Boynton  attempted  a  trip  from  Garfield 
Beach,  a  summer  resort  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
lake,  to  Antelope  Island,  a  distance  of  perhaps 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles.  There  was  a  very  light 
wind,  but  his  face  was,  of  course,  close  to  the  water 
and  exposed  to  the  light  sprinkle  of  spray  and  the 
occasional  slop  of  a  small  wave.  Boynton,  with  all 
his  experience  and  nerve,  was  obliged  to  turn  and 
run  miles  out  of  his  course  to  Stansbury  Island,  much 
farther  away  from  his  position  than  Antelope  Island, 
so  that  he  could  run  with  the  wind;  and  he  walked 
all  the  way  back  to  Garfield  Beach. 

It  was  common  knowledge,  that  the  gallant  cap¬ 
tain  said  of  his  experience,  “The  agony  in  my  eyes 
was  so  intense  that,  had  I  had  a  revolver,  I  should 
have  been  tempted  to  blow  out  my  brains.” 
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This  will  not  seem  an  extravagant  statement  to 
those  familiar  with  the  waters  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 
Warren,  hanging  desperately  to  the  tiller,  and  not 
daring  to  change  to  the  starboard  tack,  caught  the 
wind  and  the  spray  squarely  in  his  eyes  during  all 
those  long  hours  through  which  they  beat  toward 
Antelope  Island.  He  became  so  blinded  that  the 
black  bulk  of  Antelope  Island  sometimes  quite 
vanished  from  sight  and  he  steered  by  the  feel  of  the 
tiller  and  the  boat.  At  best,  he  was  able  only 
occasionally  to  catch  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the 
cone-shaped  hump  in  the  middle  of  the  level  place 
which  is  visible  for  miles  on  the  summit  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  ridge  which  forms  the  backbone  of  Antelope 
Island.  1 

His  very  fright  melted  away  in  the  agony  of  his 
stinging  eyeballs.  Every  time  the  Clipper  rushed  up 
one  wave  mountain,  hesitated  an  instant  poised  on 
its  summit,  and  then  tore  downward  squarely  into 
another  and  dashed  the  flying  spume  into  his  face, 
Warren  felt  that  he  didn’t  care  if  she  went  into 
instead  of  up  and  over  the  great,  green,  hissing 
slopes  of  water.  It  was  not  as  if  the  spray  struck 
him  in  the  face  now  and  again  with  time  between 
for  some  relief,  but  level  sheets  of  scud  and  little 
bullets  of  salt  water  were  striking  into  his  eyes  and 
mouth  and  nose  continuously,  mercilessly. 

But  somehow,  after  an  age.  Antelope  Island  began 
to  loom  large  in  the  blazing  sunlight.  Dord  could 
see  objects  distinctly  on  the  mountain  side — a  stray 
bullock,  a  wandering  flock  of  sheep,  sea  gulls  along 
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the  shore ;  and  by  and  by  a  small  flock  of  fish  hawks 
circled  over  the  Clipper,  and  later  three  venture¬ 
some  gulls,  in  the  hope  of  something  to  eat  from  the 
human  intruders. 

Warren  could  see  nothing.  He  heard  Dord’s 
voice  shouting  as  from  a  great  distance,  “Hold  her 
to  it,  Warren.  Run  in  close.  Maybe  the  island 
will  shelter  us  a  little.  The  wind  has  shifted  a 
point  or  two  into  the  west.” 

Mechanically,  Warren  clung  to  the  tiller.  His 
arms  felt  stretched  and  stiff,  while  his  fingers  were 
hooked  automatically  about  the  slim  ashen  stick — 
hooked  as  if  they  never  would  come  off.  The  sage¬ 
brush  and  the  tall,  green  greasewood  bushes  began 
to  come  into  plain  view  on  the  island. 

“Hang  on,  Warren!”  Dord’s  voice  sounded  very 
far  away,  indeed.  “Hang  on — ^just  a  minute  or  two. 
The  waves  are  lots  quieter  in  here.  Don’t  run  her 
on  the  beach.  It’s  all  rocks.” 

Warren  felt  Dord’s  hand  on  his  shoulder.  “I’ll 
take  her  now.”  He  gave  Dord  his  place  in  the 
stern,  and,  groping  his  way  blindly,  tried  to  take 
Dord’s  place  forward.  His  hand  touched  Bill 
Andrews’  knee.  He  withdrew  it  shuddering  and 
faint,  wavered  a  moment,  and  then  pitched  head¬ 
long  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  atop  of  the  stove 
iron  at  Andrews’  feet. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


FREMONT  ISLAND 

That  any  human  being  could  go  to  sleep  under 
such  circumstances  seems  incredible  to  soft  persons 
who  know  only  house  life  and  the  cool  summer 
veranda. 

When  Warren  came  back  to  a  semiconscious 
state,  he  knew  only  that  there  was  no  sun  to  torture 
his  swollen  eyeballs  and  inflamed  eyelids.  He  felt 
cool  and  comfortable  except  for  the  stinging,  burn¬ 
ing  pain  all  about  his  organs  of  vision. 

He  felt  the  motion  of  the  boat  in  all  his  body  but 
knew  as  he  reached  out  with  his  hands,  that  he  was 
lying  on  pleasantly  warm  sand.  He  opened  his  eyes 
wide  and  looked  about,  but  closed  them  again.  Even 
the  light  from  the  moon  sent  a  shoot  of  pain  clear 
into  the  back  of  his  head. 

He  heard  the  gurgle  of  water  from  a  canteen. 
“Gimme  a  drink,”  he  said  faintly.  Then  he  heard 
Dord’s  voice.  “Gee!  Warren’s  all  right  again.” 
The  next  moment,  Wesley  was  laying  a  wet  ban¬ 
dana  across  his  eyes  and  pressing  it  comfortably 
down.  Dord  pressed  a  tin  cup  of  water  to  his  lips 
and  spilled  it  down  his  neck  and  about  his  face  in 
his  eagerness  to  give  him  the  drink  he  had  asked 
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for.  “Do — don’t  drown  a  feller!”  protested  War¬ 
ren  sitting  up  on  one  elbow  and  swallowing  the 
water  eagerly. 

“Thanks!”  said  Warren  with  a  great  sigh,  and 
dropped  back  upon  his  sandy  bed;  but  he  raised 
himself  again  almost  at  once.  “Gimme  another 
drink!” 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Wesley  spoke  hesi¬ 
tantly:  “No — not  another  drop,  Warren.  Dord 
an’  I’ll  get  some  more.  You  just  settle  down  an’ 
go  to  sleep  again.” 

Sleep!  Had  he  been  asleep  all  day?  It  was 
night,  sure  enough — balmy,  refreshing  night  and 
no  sun.  Well,  that  was  something  to  be  thankful 
for — the  absence  of  the  torturing  sunlight.  He 
dropped  back  contentedly,  although  thirsty.  “Whe 
— ^where  are  we?” 

“Fremont  Island,”  replied  Dord.  Warren  sat 
bolt  upright  again,  catching  the  wet  bandana  as  it 
dropped  from  his  eyes,  and  putting  it  back  in  place. 

“Fre — Fremont  Island?”  he  gasped.  He  held 
his  head  a  moment,  pressing  the  comforting  wet 
handkerchief  till  the  water  drizzled  from  it  down 
over  his  cheeks.  “Fremont  Island?  Quit  your  , 
joshin’!” 

“You  better  lay  down  an’  go  to  sleep.”  Wesley 
forced  him  rather  roughly  to  obey  the  suggestion. 
“Now,  you  an’  Hugh  just  take  it  easy.  Me  an’ 
Dord’ll  go  hunt  up  some  water  an’  then  we’ll  be  all 
right.” 

“Bu — but,”  argued  Warren  crossly,  “what  are 
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we  doin’  on  Fremont  Island?  How  did  we  get 
here?  I  want  to  know.” 

‘‘Don’t  talk  so  loud,”  replied  Wesley.  ‘‘You’ll 
wake  up  Hugh  an’  he’s  pretty  sick.” 

“Sick?”  What  was  Hugh  sick  about  it?  Oh, 

yes;  the  clay  island  and -  “Where’s  Bill 

Andrews?”  demanded  Warren. 

“Keep  still,”  said  Wesley.  “We’ll  tell  you  all 
about  it  later.” 

“I  want  to  know  right  now,”  declared  Warren. 
“I  can’t  see  anything  an’  you  fellers  have  just  got 
to  tell  me.  I  can’t  go  to  sleep  without  knowin’.” 

“You  just  laid  there  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,” 
answered  Dord,  “you  an’  Hugh,  like  you  was  dead. 
Wes  an’  me  thought  Hugh  might  be  dead  for  a 
fact,  an’  it  was  the  worst  feelin’  ever  I  had  in  my 
chest  an’  all  the  way  through  me  an’  down  my  back. 
All  the  while.  Bill  Andrews  just  kept  orderin’  us  to 
get  to  Fremont  Island — get  to  Fremont  Island — 
take  him  home — as  if  he  had  gone  clean  plumb 
crazy  for  good;  an’  by  and  by  we  knew  for  sure  he 
had  gone  crazy  as  a  loon.” 

“Crazier !”  added  Wesley. 

“I  dunno,”  resumed  Dord,  “I  dunno  just  how 
we  knew.” 

“The  look  in  his  eyes,”  cried  Wesley. 

“Gee !”  There  was  a  silence.  Dord  resumed. 
“He^egun  to  holler  an’  sing  again  an’  fell  a-laughin’ 
horrible.  You  know  that  laugh,  Warren!” 

“He  wouldn’t  even  let  us  take  a  drink,”  said 
Dord.  “An’  you  know  how  thirsty  a  feller  gets  out 
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on  the  lake — thirsty  an’  hot  an’  parched  clear  down 
your  throat,  an’  your  lips  crack  an’  your  tongue 
swells  up  thick  an’  big  an’  sticky  in  your  mouth.” 

“Yes;  an’  he  dumped  a  canteen  of  water  out  into 
the  lake,”  cried  Wesley,  “an’  grinned  and  hollered 
an’  laughed  when  we  asked  him  polite  to  save  that 
water.” 

“He  said  we’d  want  to  get  to  Fremont  Island  all 
the  quicker,”  explained  Dord.  “Gee !” 

“Is  that  all?”  Warren  asked  the  question  curi¬ 
ously. 

“Wa-a-al,  it’s  about  enough  for  me!” 

“That’s  how  it  all  was,”  said  Dord  solemnly; 
“an’  I  don’t  want  any  more  of  it  for  mine.  Gee, 
Warren,  you  didn’t  come  to  yourself  an’  act  natural 
till  just  now.” 

“Where’s  Hugh?” 

“Right  there  beside  you.  He’s  asleep.  He  needs 
all  the  sleep  he  can  get.  He’s  sick.  Funny  how  a 
feller  can  go  to  sleep  after  getting  such  a  whang 
between  the  eyes.  Hugh’s  whole  head  is  swelled  up 
like  a  little  round  watermelon,  an’  his  nose  sticks 
out  like  the  stem  between  the  puffed-out  ends. 
Funny!  An’  he  looks  funny,  too — if  he  wasn’t 
sick.” 

Warren  cautiously  lifted  one  end  of  his  compress 
and  took  a  look  at  Hugh.  He  could  make  out  noth¬ 
ing  distinctly,  save  that  Hugh’s  face  was  discolored 
and  that  he  seemed  to  be  resting  easily. 

“Hugh  woke  up  when  we  were  carryin’  him  out 
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of  the  boat,”  said  Wesley,  “an’  made  a  row  ’cause 
he’d  been  asleep  all  day  an’  missed  the  excitement  1” 

“Excitement!”  Warren  shuddered  and  closed  his 
eyes  tightly  under  the  wet  handkerchief. 

“Bill  Andrews  wouldn’t  even  let  us  land  on 
Church  Island,”  said  Dord,  “an’  made  us  beat  north 
along  the  shore  all  afternoon.  I  wouldn’t  go  far 
out  an’  the  island  sheltered  us  some.” 

“The  wind  fell  about  sunset,”  added  Wesley, 
“just  as  we  rounded  the  north  end  of  Church 
Island.” 

“Gee,  but  the  waves  were  big  there  at  the  north 
end,”  exclaimed  Dord.  “They  busted  over  that 
reef  there  just  like  a  big  ocean.” 

“But  the  wind  had  gone  down,”  explained  Wes¬ 
ley,  “so  the  waves  didn’t  break  out  in  the  lake — not 
very  much.  They  were  just  like  smooth  hills,  an’ 
Bill  Andrews  made  us  row  all  the  way  over  to  Fre¬ 
mont  Island  against  ’em.” 

“An’  him  a  settin’  there  in  the  stern  wobblin’  the 
tiller  savage  and  irregular  to  make  the  work 
harder,”  cried  Dord.  “I  thought  we’d  give  out.” 

“That  was  when  I  knew  for  sure  he  was  crazy,” 
added  Wesley.  “It  was  horrible  to  have  to  sit 
there  an’  take  his  orders — ‘Get  to  Fremont  Island!’ 
Take  me  home!’  An’  then  to  hear  him  yell  an’ 
sing  an’  laugh !” 

“Whereabouts  on  Fremont  Island  are  we?”  asked 
Warren. 

“I  guess,”  said  Wesley  slowly,  “I  guess  we’re  on 
the  southwest  shore  somewhere.  It’s  about  six  or 
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seven  miles  to  the  cattle-boat  landin’  where  the 
water  is — I  guess  it’s  that  far.” 

“We’d  better  be  goin’  after  that  water  right 
away  quick,”  said  Dord.  “We’ll  need  it  when  the 
sun  comes  up.” 

“An’  Bill  Andrews?”  persisted  Warren.  “What 
about  Bill  Andrews?  Where  is  Bill  Andrews?” 

“Bill  Andrews,”  replied  Wesley,  “went  away 
somewhere,  an’  he  can  stay  away  just  as  long  as  he 
likes  for  all  of  me.” 

“He  climbed  up  that  dry  draw  yonder,”  added 
Dord,  “yellin’  that  he  was  home  again  —  home 
again.  Well,  I’m  glad  he  liked  it,  an’  I  was  mighty 
glad  to  see  him  disappear.  I  guess  he  headed  for 
water,  for  he  must  have  been  as  thirsty  as  the  rest 
of  us.” 

“I  guess  he’ll  be  all  right  again  when  he  gets  a 
drink,”  said  Wesley.  “A  feller  has  a  right  to  go 
crazy  out  on  the  lake  an’  not  drinkin’  water  all  day 
long.” 

“We’ll  be  back  in  a  hurry,”  said  Dord  cheer¬ 
fully.  “Don’t  you  worry.” 

Warren  heard  them  shuffling  about  a  moment 
and  then  their  bare  feet  patted  away  over  the  sand. 

He  lay  still  a  moment  listening  and  straining  his 
ears  to  catch  some  further  sound  of  them.  A  loose 
stone  rolled  down  a  rocky  slope  and  thudded  into 
the  sand.  He  heard  their  voices  indistinctly,  and 
then  silence  fell. 

Warren  spoke  softly  to  Hugh,  but  received  no 
reply.  He  shifted  about,  shaping  his  sandy  couch 
to  his  body,  and  went  sensibly  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXX 


THE  GREEN  SCUM  WATER  HOLE 

The  moonlight  was  uncertain  and  Wesley  and 
Dord  were  obliged  to  pick  their  way  slowly  in  the 
shadows  and  over  the  stones  of  the  dry  watercourse 
which  led  up  and  out  from  the  small  cove  where 
they  had  left  Warren  and  Hugh. 

Looking  back,  they  could  see  the  Clipper  drawn 
up  on  the  narrow  strip  of  pebbly  beach.  A  few 
yards  away  lay  the  the  dark  figures  of  the  boys  on 
the  sand.  They  had  carried  a  long  rope  ashore  and 
tied  the  Clipper  securely  to  a  needle  of  stone  which 
thrust  itself  upward  through  the  sand. 

The  little  cove  was  sheltered  from  all  sides  save 
the  southwest.  The  weight  of  the  water  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  had  already  acted  to  quiet  the  waves,  and 
only  a  long,  low  surf  indicated  the  violent  commo¬ 
tion  of  the  waves  during  the  afternoon.  A  long 
reef,  also,  helped  to  make  the  cove  safe  from  the 
ground  swell.  Unless  the  wind  should  rise  again 
and  blow  directly  shoreward,  the  Clipper  was  safe 
enough. 

Perpendicular  walls  of  rock  rose  on  the  landward 
side  of  the  little  beach,  and  the  only  way  out  of  the 
cove  was  by  the  watercourse  up  which  they  were 
now  climbing.  During  the  spring  season  the  water 
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evidently  tore  down  their  pathway  with  violence 
and  in  considerable  volume,  for  bare,  sharp  stones 
stuck  up  out  of  the  bottom  and  great,  rounded 
boulders  told  of  the  polishing  of  many  years  of 
exposure  to  torrential  freshets  from  rain  and  melt¬ 
ing  snows. 

Wesley  and  Dord  staggered  and  reeled  about 
uncertainly,  the  motion  of  the  boat  still  in  their  legs 
and  brains.  Their  feet  were  cut  and  sore,  despite 
their  callouses,  when  they  finally  came  out  upon  a 
broad,  barren,  stony  slope,  which  stretched  away 
to  the  eastward  and  around  the  island  toward  the 
north. 

All  about  the  shores  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  high 
above  the  present  level  of  the  lake,  are  old  shore 
lines  and  beaches  telling  of  a  past  geologic  age 
when  the  lake  itself  was  ten  times  its  present  size. 
The  geologists  named  this  prehistoric  body  of 
water.  Lake  Bonneville,  in  honor  of  that  gallant 
United  States  Army  engineer  and  officer  who  ex¬ 
plored  its  confines  in  the  early  days.  He  disap¬ 
peared  for  three  years  while  on  his  expedition  into 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  During  this  time  his  name 
was  even  struck  from  the  Army  lists  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  he  had  perished. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  old  shore  lines  that  Wesley 
and  Dord  found  themselves  in  the  earliest  dawn  of 
that  memorable  morning — not  the  nine-hundred- 
foot  level,  but  one  of  the  lower  beaches,  probably 
not  over  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
water  of  the  present  lake.  Shells  and  beach-worn 
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pebbles  and  the  long,  water  level  of  the  old  shore 
itself  were  familiar  to  the  boys  from  the  explana¬ 
tions  which  they  had  heard  at  one  time  and  another 
from  the  lips  of  Professor  Jaynes;  for  these  shore 
lines  are  much  the  same  east  and  west,  north  and 
south,  and  upon  the  mountainous  islands  of  the  lake. 

Wesley,  in  particular,  had  read  much  in  the  geo¬ 
logical  reports  in  the  public  library — the  old  Ma¬ 
sonic  Library  in  those  days — and  knew  the  Latin 
names  of  a  dozen  or  more  fossils  and  could  talk 
jargon  of  a  scientific  nature  whenever  he  felt  like  it. 
He  was  the  scientist  as  well  as  the  artist  of  the  gang. 

Fremont  Island  itself  takes  its  name  from  Gen¬ 
eral  John  Charles  Fremont,  “The  Pathfinder”  of 
our  great  West,  in  the  early  ’40’s.  Fremont  sup¬ 
posed  himself  to  be  the  first  white  man  to  set  foot 
on  the  isle,  but  he  found  near  the  summit  of  its 
central  mountain,  on  the  sheltered  side  of  a  natural 
wall  of  rock,  a  great  cross  deeply  graven.  Some 
unknown  missionary  or  priest  had  been  before  him. 

Wesley  recalled  the  history  of  the  brave  Fremont 
himself,  the  most  unselfish,  the  most  modest,  and 
the  most  ill-rewarded  of  all  our  explorers  and  army 
officers.  Fremont  was  said  by  one  of  his  admirers 
to  have  had  a  positive  genius  for  self-effacement, 
claiming  no  honors  and  no  rewards  and  accepting 
such  as  were  grudgingly  thrust  upon  him  with  the 
diffidence  of  a  school  girl. 

Pondering  what  he  had  read  of  the  island,  as  they 
rested  a  moment  and  gazed  out  over  the  mystic 
lake,  the  mere  remnant  of  an  inland  sea  whose 
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waves  had  once  dashed  upon  the  dry,  hard  ground 
at  their  feet — whose  waters  had,  indeed,  at  a  still 
earlier  geologic  age  covered  that  very  spot  eight 
hundred  feet  deep — Wesley  remembered  vaguely 
something  about  a  spring  on  this  western  part  of 
the  island. 

He  was  not  sure;  and  not  being  sure,  in  their 
present  need  of  finding  water  and  getting  it  back 
to  Warren  and  Hugh  before  sunrise,  the  wise  course 
would  have  been  the  long  way  around  to  the  cattle- 
boat  landing  where  they  knew  there  was  water — 
alkaline  water,  but  water. 

But  Wesley  and  Dord  were  themselves  on  the 
verge  of  collapse,  their  feet  were  cut,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  shorter  route  to  water  was  too  strong 
for  their  better  judgment.  They  set  out  across 
the  old  beach,  following  the  gully  which  the  spring 
watercourse  had  ploughed. 

There  were  sticks  and  stones  and  patches  of  vil¬ 
lainous  cactus.  They  had  no  difficulty  in  going 
around  the  big  bunches  of  cactus  plants,  but  isolated 
cacti,  small  and  not  to  be  seen  by  the  sharpest  eye 
in  the  dimming  starlight  of  earliest  morning,  con¬ 
stantly  threatened  to  impale  their  already  damaged 
feet. 

Several  times  they  stopped  and  meditated  turning 
back,  but  the  feeling  that  there  must  be  water  some¬ 
where  up  the  dry  bed  of  the  gully  pushed  them  on. 

They  had  been  traveling  along  the  banks  of  the 
gully,  but,  at  dawn,  were  walking  painfully  along 
its  bottom,  shut  in  between  steep  banks  and  the 
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walls  of  a  small  canyon.  They  judged  they  were 
halfway  to  the  summit  of  the  island.  If  water  did 
not  appear  very  soon,  there  would  be  nothing  for 
it  but  to  turn  back  or  to  keep  on  to  the  summit  and 
so  down  over  to  the  cattle-boat  landing  on  the  far 
away  eastern  beach. 

They  sat  down  well-nigh  exhausted  after  toiling 
up  a  steep  rise  in  the  gully.  “Gee!”  said  Dord, 
“what  are  we  goin’  to  do  about  Warren  an’  Hugh? 
We  can’t  get  back  even  now  before  sun-up,  an’  I’m 
afraid  Hugh’ll  go  plumb  out  of  his  head  without 
water.” 

“There’s  nothin’  for  us  to  do  but  plug  ahead,” 
replied  Wesley,  getting  to  his  feet  and  setting  out 
again  with  grim  determination.  “Here  seems  to 
be  a  path,”  he  added  a  moment  later.  He  pointed 
out  a  trail  which  came  down  slanting  into  the 
watercourse. 

“Sheep!”  said  Dord  without  interest.  Almost  in 
the  same  instant  a  ram  and  a  small  flock  of  sheep 
sprang  to  their  feet  on  a  bare  slope  just  above  the 
path  and  trotted  jerkily  away,  bleating  loudly. 

It  scared  the  boys  badly.  “She — sheep — just  as 
I  said,”  exclaimed  Dord.  “Gee!”  He  pressed  his 
hand  to  his  heart.  “What’s  the  matter  with  me?” 

“Sheep!”  cried  Wesley.  “That  means  water — 
somewhere !” 

They  pressed  forward  eagerly,  and  presently  the 
bushes  which  had  been  absent  so  far  began  to  appear 
in  scattered  groups,  the  path  winding  in  and  out 
among  them,  The  canyon,  too,  had  opened  out 
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somewhat,  and  there  was  soil  under  their  feet — 
hard,  dry  soil,  to  be  sure,  but  not  the  uncomfortable 
stones.  The  gully  no  longer  sloped  steeply  upward, 
but  held  an  almost  level  course,  as  if  it  might  spread 
into  a  small  mountain  meadow  or  something  of  the 
sort. 

It  was  early  daylight  by  this  time.  They  were 
hot  and  perspiring,  but  their  goal  promised  to  be 
near.  Wesley’s  feet  felt  suddenly  cool.  Yes,  the 
ground  was  damp — actually  damp  and  dark  and 
cool. 

“Water,  Dord,”  he  cried  in  suppressed  excite¬ 
ment.  “Water  for  sure.  We  can  dig  down  if  we 
don’t  find  the  spring.’’ 

Wesley  broke  into  a  run.  Dord,  too  dog-tired 
to  follow  his  example,  trudged  after  him  without 
enthusiasm.  Wesley  disappeared  up  the  path. 
Dord  dropped  upon  a  boulder  to  rest.  There  was 
something  disheartening  having  to  catch  up  with  a 
boy  ahead.  Wesley  would  call  him  if  he  found  the 
water.  He  must  rest  a  moment  anyhow. 

Dord  sat  looking  down  the  trail  they  were  ascend¬ 
ing.  Between  the  narrow  walls  of  the  canyon  below 
where  the  path  came  in,  he  could  see  the  lake 
stretching  away  into  the  distant  horizon.  Faintly, 
he  could  make  out  the  mountains  along  the  southern 
shore,  for  the  sun  was  just  touching  their  summits. 
Antelope  Island,  too,  was  visible,  dark  and  nearer, 
its  tallest  peak  just  tipped  with  pale  sunlight. 

The  sun!  He  must  hurry  and  get  back  with 
water  for  the  boys  on  the  beach.  He  stood  up 
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stiffly,  and  then  suddenly  crouched  low  in  the  path 
among  the  bushes.  Coming  slowly  around  the  edge 
of  the  hill,  where  the  path  started  down  into  the 
gully,  was  the  figure  of  a  man  silhouetted  sharply 
against  the  morning  sky. 

Dord  took  one  more  quick  look,  crawled  rapidly 
away  into  concealment  further  up  the  path,  got  to 
his  feet  and  ran  hard,  his  feet  seeming  like  lead, 
in  spite  of  every  effort  to  make  speed. 

He  came  upon  Wesley  halted  in  the  path  and 
peering  cautiously  through  the  bushes  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  ahead.  “A  man,  a  man!”  panted  Dord. 
“Cornin’  up  the  path.” 

“Ss-s-sh!”  cried  Wesley  sharply.  “Look!”  He 
pulled  Dord  by  the  arm  and  pointed  out  through  the 
bushes.  “If  Bill  Andrews  should  be  there!” 

Dord,  peering  through  the  bushes,  saw,  not  fifty 
yards  across  an  open  space,  a  curious  human  habita¬ 
tion,  half  dugout,  half  lean-to,  against  the  steep 
bank  at  the  further  side.  It  was  roofed  with  old 
boards,  a  bit  of  canvas,  and  some  rusty,  corrugated 
iron.  The  door  faced  directly  down  the  path,  and 
the  path  itself  led  toward  it,  then  around  a  bit  of 
boggy  ground  deeply  trodden  with  sheep  tracks,  and 
so  to  the  hut. 

On  the  side  nearest  the  dugout,  and  not  a  rod 
from  its  doorway,  was  a  pool  of  water,  covered 
with  nauseous  green  scum,  the  only  bit  of  open 
water  being  hardly  a  foot  across,  at  a  point  where 
the  inhabitants  of  the  dwelling  evidently  dipped 
their  water  supply. 
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Dord  took  one  hasty  look  and  then  faced  Wesley. 
“There’s  a  man  cornin’  up  the  path!” 

“Bill  Andrews?” 

“No,  it  was  a  small  man — walkin’  slow — used  to 
the  way,  for  he  came  along  as  if  he  had  come  often 
before.” 

“Sweetheart!”  cried  Wesley. 

“Just  who  it  is !”  cried  Dord  with  conviction.  “I 
thought  I  knew  him.” 

“Wa-a-al,” — Wesley’s  drawl  expressed  his  relief 
— “we  can  handle  Sweetheart  if  we  are  tired.”  He 
picked  up  a  good-sized  stick  and  trimmed  it  rapidly 
with  his  pocket  knife.  “Get  a  club.  If  Sweetheart 
starts  anything  —  well!”  He  swung  his  stick 
viciously  through  the  air,  striking  the  overhanging 
bushes. 

“But,”  said  Dord,  hastily  arming  himself  w'ith 
a  similar  weapon,  “but  if  Bill  Andrews  is  in  that 
dugout?” 

“We’ll  hide  an’  let  Sweetheart  go  ahead  an’  see,” 
replied  Wesley  promptly.  “Into  the  bushes!” 

They  ran  off  the  path  among  the  scattered  growth 
of  greasewood,  chaparral,  and  occasional  willow¬ 
like  growth  whose  name  they  did  not  know. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  indeed  before  the  little 
man  appeared,  moving  slowly,  somewhat  reluctantly 
along  the  path.  He  paused  where  Wesley  and  Dord 
had  peered  ahead  across  the  open  space  and  stood 
there  a  long  time  looking  and  muttering  to  himself. 

Finally,  with  evident  hesitation,  he  stepped  out 
of  the  bushes  and  went  along  the  path  to  the  edge 
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of  the  boggy  ground,  his  eyes  fixed  hard  upon  the 
door  of  the  dugout.  He  stopped  there  and  looked 
and  finally,  in  a  weak  little  voice,  called,  “Bill!  Oh, 
Bill,  you  there?” 

“He  don’t  know  himself  whether  or  not  Bill 
Andrews  is  there,”  whispered  Wesley  to  Dord. 

“I — I  guess  not,”  replied  Dord. 

“I  don’t  understand  that.”  Wesley  was  thinking 
hard. 

The  little  man  waited  for  some  time,  then  went 
around  the  bog,  and  approached  the  door  cautiously 
from  the  side,  hesitated,  then  peered  within.  In¬ 
stantly,  he  drew  back,  leaning  against  the  wall  of 
the  crazy  little  house  and  wiping  his  brow  with  the 
back  of  his  hand. 

For  a  moment  he  seemed  on  the  point  of  taking 
to  his  heels,  but  he  stood  his  ground,  muttering  and 
shaking  his  head.  The  boys  could  see  his  lips  mov¬ 
ing,  but  heard  no  sound.  Thus  he  stood  hesitating 
for  many  moments.  It  seemed  half  an  hour  to  the 
boys. 

“Bill  Andrews  is  in  there,  an’  Sweetheart’s  afraid 
to  go  in  himself,”  said  Wesley  excitedly.  But  even 
as  he  spoke  the  little  man,  summoning  all  his  deter¬ 
mination,  moved  to  the  door,  set  foot  cautiously 
within,  and  disappeared  in  the  dim  interior. 

“Bill  Andrews  is  asleep,”  said  Dord.  “That’s 
plain  enough.” 

“And,”  answered  Wesley  with  conviction,  “now’s 
our  time  to  get  our  water — now  or  never.” 

There  was  absolutely  no  place  where  they  could 
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hope  to  fill  their  canteens  save  at  the  open  pool  in 
the  green  scum  on  the  further  side  of  the  boggy 
ground.  They  looked  carefully  to  make  sure  of 
that  before  venturing  from  their  concealment  in  the 
bushes. 

As  they  crept  around  the  bog,  Dord  picked  up 
a  rusty  baking-powder  can  and  bent  it  v-shaped  for 
dipping  and  pouring  water  into  the  canteens  from 
the  shallow  pool. 

Even  as  they  crawled  slowly  toward  the  water, 
Wesley  speculated  on  the  chances  of  escape  should 
Bill  Andrews  appear  and  manifest  signs  of  the 
lunacy  which  had  terrorized  the  boys  on  the  voyage 
to  Fremont  Island. 

On  either  side  of  the  hut  and  back  of  it,  the 
mountains  leaped  almost  perpendicularly  upward  to 
the  summit.  It  would  be  a  running  game  straight 
down  the  path  up  which  they  had  come.  That 
would  be  their  only  chance.  They  might  outrun 
Bill — might  outrun  him  if  only  they  could  get  a 
good  drink  to  start  with  and  water  for  the  boys 
down  on  the  beach.  Water  they  must  have  in  any 
event. 

Dord  reached  the  nauseous  little  pool  first,  paused 
one  moment  looking  apprehensively  toward  the  dug- 
out,  and  then  filled  his  canteen  as  quickly  as  possible, 
spilling  half  the  water  in  his  nervous  haste  and 
drinking  every  other  canful  of  the  warm,  swampy- 
tasting  stuff. 

Wesley  sprawled  on  his  stomach  and  drank  him¬ 
self  to  the  bursting  point  while  Dord  was  at  work. 
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What  did  it  matter  that  he  sucked  his  mouth  full 
of  black  mud  and  green  scum  in  his  haste  and  thirst? 
It  was  water  and  it  was  wet  I 

Dord  handed  him  the  baking-powder  can,  and 
he  began  filling  his  own  canteen,  casting  scared 
glances  over  his  shoulder,  and  roiling  the  pool  till 
it  was  black,  by  jamming  his  canteen  upon  the 
shallow  bottom. 

Dord,  drawn  by  some  horrible  fascination  wholly 
against  his  judgment,  moved  to  one  side  and  crept 
silently  to  the  dugout,  as  Sweetheart  had  done 
before  him.  If  he  could  get  one  peep  into  that 
miserable  human  abode !  Curiosity  makes  fools  of 
the  wisest  men  and  women.  Dord  was  only  a  boy. 

He  stopped  at  the  corner  of  the  shack,  afraid 
to  venture  it  and  sorry  already  that  he  was  not 
back  at  the  pool.  He  looked  around  the  side  of 
the  hut.  There  was  no  window.  Tall  sagebrush 
grew  close  against  the  wall  and  even  on  that  part 
of  the  roof  which  was  made  by  the  steep  bank  at 
the  rear. 

Suddenly,  voices  sounded  in  the  dugout,  a  yell 
of  anger  from  Bill  Andrews  and  a  piteous  cry,  half 
of  fear,  half  of  entreaty,  from  Sweetheart.  The 
two  men  came  out  through  the  low  doorway.  Bill 
Andrews  stooping  to  avoid  striking  his  head  on  the 
rough,  cedar  post  lintel.  He  had  Sweetheart  by 
the  shirt  collar  and  was  shaking  him  vigorously  and 
swearing  at  him  viciously. 

Dord  dodged  around  the  corner,  and  threw  him- 
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self  flat  in  the  sagebrush,  crawling  close  to  the  wall 
and  making  himself  as  small  as  possible. 

Wesley  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  dropped  his  can¬ 
teen  and  took  a  flying  leap,  trying  his  utmost  to 
clear  the  wide  stretch  of  bog.  He  landed  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  across,  sank  to  his  knees,  and 
floundered  desperately  through  to  the  other  side. 

Sweetheart  and  Andrews  had  started  around  the 
boggy  ground  in  opposite  directions,  and  Wesley 
fell  squarely  into  the  little  man’s  arms. 

“I  got  him.  Bill,”  screamed  Sweetheart.  “Strike 
me  dead  if  he  gets  away  from  m.e  1” 


CHAPTER  XXXI 


PRISONERS 

Bill  Andrews  came  swiftly  around  to  Sweetheart’s 
assistance.  Wesley  was  too  exhausted  to  make 
effectual  resistance,  and  wisely  saved  his  little 
strength  for  possible  better  use  later.  For  all  his 
artistic  temperament,  Wesley  had  a  cool  head  and 
a  calculating  business  shrewdness  which  stood  him 
in  good  stead  just  at  that  critical  moment. 

Even  as  he  floundered  through  the  mud,  he  real¬ 
ized  his  mistake  in  trying  to  leap  across  it,  and 
asked  himself  the  question,  “What  is  Sweetheart 
doing  here?  And  what  is  he  to  Bill  Andrews — 
friend  or  foe?” 

Warren  would  probably  have  gone  wild  with 
fright,  and  might  even  have  begged  for  mercy. 
Hugh  would  have  fought  it  out  then  and  there. 
Dord — well,  Dord  was  a  continual  surprise  party, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  just  what  he  might 
have  done. 

To  the  bewilderment  of  Sweetheart  and  the  sud¬ 
den  silencing  of  Bill  Andrews,  Wesley  picked  some 
spatters  of  mud  from  his  face,  looked  at  his  captors 
and  grinned  expansively.  His  heart  was  thumping 
violently,  and  he  felt  drawn  about  the  corners  of 
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his  mouth,  but  the  smiling  habit  overcame  these 
depressing  feelings — outwardly,  at  least — and  gave 
Wesley  an  appearance  of  calmness  which  was  far 
from  the  inward  fact. 

“I — I’ve  got  him.  Bill,”  repeated  Sweetheart, 
looking  furtively  from  his  captive  to  his  master. 
“I  nabbed  him  right  smart  an’  quick.  Bill,  an’  that 
proves  what  I  tell  ye.” 

A  hard  smile,  suspicious  and  cruel,  showed 
through  Bill  Andrews’  black  beard.  “That’s  to  be 
seen,  says  I — an’  we’ll  see,  says  I — see  good  an’ 
sufficient.  Fetch  th’  young  gent  around  into  th’ 
mansion.” 

“Come  along,  you,”  cried  Sweetheart,  seizing 
Wesley’s  arm  and  thrusting  him  with  unnecessary, 
nervous  violence  around  the  bog  toward  the  hut. 
“Ye  needn’t  try  to  git  away.  I’ve  got  ye — got  ye 
fer  keeps.  Get  along  with  ye !”  He  even  kicked 
Wesley,  but  without  hurting  him  much,  for  the 
little  man  was  in  a  tremor  of  nervous  excitement, 
and  all  his  motions  were  uncertain. 

Wesley  noted  the  shake  of  his  hands  and  the 
gasp  in  his  dry  little  voice.  Sweetheart  even  left 
his  prisoner  momentarily  halfway  between  the  water 
hole  and  the  hut,  turned,  threw  himself  upon  his 
stomach  and  drank  swiftly,  long  gulps  of  the  nasty 
water,  sucking  up  mud  and  scum  in  his  thirst  and 
nervous  hurry  to  get  to  his  feet  again. 

For  one  wild  moment,  Wesley  meditated  flight; 
but  Dord  had  seemingly  escaped.  Dord  had  filled 
his  canteen.  The  boys  on  the  beach  would  be  re- 
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lieved.  Sooner  or  later,  they  would  come  to  his 
rescue,  without  weapons,  of  course,  but  Wesley 
knew  their  temper  too  well  to  consider  even  for  a 
moment  the  idea  that  any  one  of  them  would  desert 
him.  They  knew  Bill  Andrews’  temper,  too,  and 
would  be  prepared  to  grapple  with  him  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  than  on  the  clay  island  yesterday.  Yester¬ 
day  !  It  seemed  weeks  ago. 

Wesley’s  clear  eye  and  cool  head  were  working 
overtime.  He  had  regained  full  possession  of  him¬ 
self,  and  was  quick  to  note  the  suspicion  in  Bill 
Andrews’  manner — suspicion  of  Wesley  and  sus¬ 
picion  of  Sweetheart  himself. 

With  another  of  his  expansive  smiles,  Wesley 
boldly  moved  down  to  the  water  hole,  picked  up 
the  baking-powder  can  and  deliberately  took  a  drink. 
Sweetheart  stood  over  him,  the  little  man  wiping 
his  mouth  with  his  arm  and  the  back  of  his  hand 
and  glancing  furtively  toward  Andrews. 

Andrews  had  stopped  halfway  around  the  bog 
and  was  looking  calculatingly  at  them,  that  hard 
smile  still  distorting  his  ugly  visage.  Not  until 
Sweetheart,  with  a  nervous,  spasmodic  clutch,  seized 
Wesley  and  thrust  him  toward  the  dugout  door, 
did  Andrews  slowly  follow  them. 

They  were  a  rod  or  more  ahead  of  Andrews  as 
they  entered  the  dark,  earthy-smelling  hut,  and 
Wesley  seized  the  moment  to  ask  Sweetheart 
quickly :  “Are  you  with  Bill  Andrews  or  me  ?” 

Sweetheart’s  lips  opened  dryly  to  make  answer, 
but  he  looked  around  and  saw  Bill  Andrews  at  the 
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very  door.  Evidently,  Andrews  had  taken  a  run, 
in  the  hope  of  hearing  something  pass  between  the 
boy  and  the  little  man. 

Sweetheart’s  nervous  fears  gripped  him  with  a 
terror  which  Wesley  did  not  fail  to  note  even  as 
the  little  man  pushed  the  boy  roughly  against  a  table 
of  unplaned  boards  in  the  center  of  the  small  room, 
and  screamed  at  him  with  quite  unnecessary  fierce¬ 
ness,  “Ye  better  look  out — talkin’  friendly  to  me. 

Sit  down  an’  keep  still,  or - ”  He  stood  before 

Wesley  flourishing  his  arms  and  screaming  into  his 
face. 

Wesley  felt  instinctively  that  there  was  something 
of  the  make-believe  in  every  look  and  act  of  the 
little  man — something  scared  and  weak  and  hope¬ 
less,  based  upon  a  deadly  fear  of  Bill  Andrews  and 
a  wish  to  impress  Andrews  favorably.  “I  guess 
Sweetheart  won’t  bite,”  said  Wesley  to  himself,  and 
looked  past  him  at  Andrews  in  the  doorway. 

He  could  not  make  out  Andrews’  features,  for 
Wesley  was  looking  from  the  dark  interior  into  the 
sunlight,  and  the  big,  ugly  man  was  no  different 
than  a  black  silhouette  against  the  out-of-doors. 

With  a  vague  desire  to  get  something  between 
himself  and  Andrews,  Wesley  walked  around  the 
table  and  seated  himself  on  a  rude,  homemade  chair, 
constructed  of  rough  inch  boards,  strongly  nailed 
together. 

“We’ll  see,”  said  Bill  Andrews  quietly,  “see  good 
an’  sufficient  an’  that’s  th’  truth,  says  I — good  an’ 
sufficient,  Sweetheart.  An’  that’s  fair,  ain’t  it?” 
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The  little  man  nodded  and  gasped,  and  backed 
against  the  shaky  pole  and  mud  wall  of  the  dugout, 
white  and  quivering,  his  weak  mouth  hanging  partly 
open,  his  eyes  leaping  from  Andrews  to  Wesley. 
He  was  clearly  the  most  nervous  and  scared  one  of 
the  three.  For  all  that  appearances  might  indicate. 
Sweetheart  was  on  trial,  and  Wesley,  as  well  as 
Andrews,  was  his  judge. 

Andrews  came  to  the  table,  dropped  upon  a  box 
across  one  corner  from  Wesley  and  stared  hard  now 
at  the  boy,  now  at  the  little  man.  “Come,  now,  says 
I,  an’  how  did  you  git  here?  I’m  a-talkin’  to  you, 
Sweetheart.” 

“I — I  come  over — come  over  on  th’  cattle  boat,” 
gasped  Sweetheart.  “Las — last  night — early  this 
mornin’.” 

“Lie  number  one,  says  1 1”  Andrews  shoved  his 
box  back  against  the  wall  to  get  Wesley  and  Sweet¬ 
heart  more  directly  before  him.  He  tilted  the  box 
and  leaned  against  the  wall  as  one  tilts  an  armchair, 
and  held  his  position  as  if  used  to  the  feat.  “Lie 
number  one,  says  I — an’  a  poor  sort  o’  lie.  Sweet¬ 
heart.  Th’  cattle  boat  ain’t  due  fer  a  month.” 

“I — I  know.  Bill — not  fer  three  weeks  anyhow — ■ 
but  th’  boat — th’  cattle  boat  made  a  special  trip.” 

Andrews  tossed  his  small,  peaked  hat  upon  the 
table  and  grinned.  Wesley  noted  with  a  start  that 
his  cheeks  were  almost  as  pale  as  his  white  bald 
head,  and  his  hair  seemed  not  so  black.  Was  it 
all  imagination,  or  were  the  streaks  of  gray  in  his 
beard  wider  and  more  draggled  looking? 
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It  was  nerve  racking  to  have  Andrews  sit  there 
grinning,  while  poor  Sweetheart  cringed  and  per¬ 
spired  and  licked  his  lips  and  tried  to  speak.  Wesley 
mentally  asked  himself'if  Bill  Andrews  were  crazy 
after  all.  There  was  nothing  different  in  the  man’s 
appearance — nothing  but  that  white,  drawn,  ex¬ 
hausted  look,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  hospital. 

Wesley’s  heart  leaped  within  him.  Perhaps  Bill 
Andrews  had  been  just  out  of  his  head  and  was  now 
all  right  again.  Wesley  had  never  seen  him  so  quiet 
and  calculating  and — was  that,  too,  all  imagination  ? 
— so  hopeless. 

Andrews  had  been  watching  Wesley,  as  presently 
appeared.  “Young  gent,’’  he  said  to  him  abruptly, 
“  you  can  go  to  bed.’’  He  jerked  his  thumb  toward 
the  rear  of  the  hut. 

Wesley  grinned  amiably,  got  to  his  feet,  and  went 
toward  the  rough  mud  and  stone  fireplace.  Two 
bunks,  one  above  the  other,  were  fastened  against 
the  side  wall  like  ingle  nook  seats.  The  lower  one 
contained  some  dried  branches  and  drier  leaves. 
It  was  not  the  most  inviting  bed  in  the  world,  but 
Wesley  crawled  in  and  squirmed  himself  into  a 
reasonably  comfortable  position.  He  could  not 
move  without  crackling  the  branches  and  rustling 
the  leaves.  Perhaps  Andrews  had  calculated  on 
that  fact. 

“Tie  him  in,  says  I — oh,  show  what  a  sailor  knot 
you’re  good  fer.  Sweetheart.” 

The  little  man  sprang  to  obey,  hunted  about  a 
moment  in  a  cupboard  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire- 
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place,  brought  out  some  coils  of  baling  wire  and 
pieces  of  leather  thongs,  and  tied  Wesley  out  like 
a  dog  on  a  dissecting  table,  hands  and  feet,  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  bunk,  passing  the  baling  wire 
around  the  slim  poles  and  the  end  boards,  and 
twisting  it  securely. 

Andrews  watched  the  operation  in  silence,  then 
got  to  his  feet,  walked  deliberately  over  to  the  bunk 
and  examined  the  fastenings  minutely.  “Well,  now 
an’  so  far  so  good,  says  I.  Th’  young  gent  can’t 
git  away,  an’  I’ll  count  that  in  your  favor.  Sweet¬ 
heart — ^your  favor  entire,  says  1.  If  you  was  in 
kerhoots  with  th’  young  gent,  why  it  stands  to  rea¬ 
son  you  would  a-tied  him  so  as  he  could  git  loose, 
says  I.” 

“I’m  a-riskin’  all  I  got  to  risk,”  replied  Sweet¬ 
heart  doggedly,  his  face  sullen,  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground.  “I  come  here  to  warn  ye.  Bill.  Strike 
me  dead  in  my  tracks  if  I  didn’t.” 

“That’s  to  be  seen,  says  I — right  an’  proper  to 
test  ye  out  on  that,  says  I?  An’  that’s  fair,  ain’t  it? 
Good !  Set  down.”  He  tilted  himself  back  on  the 
box  again,  and  motioned  Sweetheart  to  Wesley’s 
chair,  where  he  could  keep  an  eye  upon  the  little 
man  and  Wesley  at  the  same  time. 

“Come  over  on  th’  cattle  boat,  eh — th’  boat  what 
ain’t  there  at  th’  landin’  an’  I’ll  eat  my  hat  on  it.” 
He  slammed  his  box  down  and  leaned  forward. 
His  great  flat  hand  came  down  on  the  rough  table 
almost  under  Sweetheart’s  nose  and  he  spoke  with 
sudden,  furious  energy:  “You’re  a-lyin’  an’  that 
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ain’t  in  your  favor,  says  I — not  by  a  jugful.  How 
long  you  been  over  here  on  the  island?” 

“Ever — ever  since  Sheriff  Apple - ”  The  little 

man  stopped  and  held  out  his  hands  appealingly: 
“You  don’t  need  to  believe  me,  Bill.  You  don’t 
need  to  take  my  word  fer  it.  Jes’  look  at  it,  Bill. 
Sheriff  Apple  sends  me  over  here  to  be  a  stool 
pigeon  fer  you — wanted  me  to  come  over  here  an’ 
report  if  you  was  here — wanted  me  to  wait  here 
till  you  come,  and  then  build  a  fire  a-top  o’  th’  island 
the  minute  you  come.  Sheriff  Apple  thought  ye 
might  steal  a  boat  an’  git  here  somehow.  Well, 
what  have  I  done.  Bill?  Why,  I’ve  waited  two 
weeks,  lonesome  an’  hopin’  ye  wouldn’t  come. 
Somehow,  this  mornin’,  I  had  a  hunch  you  was  here, 
an’  I  walked  clean  over  from  th’  cattle-boat  landin’ 
a-fore  daylight.  Bill,  jes’  to  tell  ye  I  couldn’t  do  it, 
Bill — I — I  couldn’t  go  back  on  ye.  Bill.  Look  at 
it.  Bill.  I’m  tellin’  ye  they’re  onto  ye  an’  they’ll 
come  over  to  the  island  an’  get  ye.  I’m  tellin’  ye 
fair.  Bill.  I — I  couldn’t  go  back  on  a  old  friend 
like  you.  Bill.” 

Andrews  looked  at  him  a  full  minute  and  then 
laughed,  a  quiet,  suspicious  laugh,  without  mirth. 
“Couldn’t  go  back  on  a  old  friend  like  me,  eh? 
Well,  an’  what  do  ye  call  it  to  come  over  here  an’ 
lay  fer  me?  How  do  I  know  you’re  not  lyin’  right 
now,  says  I — lyin’  like  a  lawyer,  says  I?” 

“Jes’  look  at  it.  Bill!”  The  little  man  spoke 
earnestly,  convincingly.  “Fer  why  should  I  be 
tellin’  ye  all  this?” 
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“Fer  why?”  cried  Andrews.  “I’ll  answer  that, 
says  I — answer  it  quick  and  final.  Fer  why?  Why, 
fer  th’  reason  that  I  caught  ye  lyin’  to  oncet,  an’ 
that’s  fer  why!”  He  slapped  the  table  aggressively 
and  got  to  his  feet,  his  head  almost  touching  the 
low  roof.  “Lyin’  to  start  with  an’  lyin’  now  to  git 
out  o’  it.  A  sick  cat,  says  I — oh,  yes.  Sweetheart, 
a  sick  cat  looks  healthy  alongside  o’  you.  A  dead 
cat,  says  I — dead  an’  soon  spoilin’  if  not  buried, 
says  I.” 

“Strike  me  dead  in  my  tracks.  Bill,  if - ” 

“Maybe  I’ll  do  that  fer  ye.  Sweetheart — strike 
ye  dead,  says  I — dead  cats  don’t  meow,  says  I.” 

“Don’t  say  that.  Bill,  don’t  you  say  that  to  me  I” 
The  little  man  stood,  his  hands  resting  on  the  table, 
the  uneven  table  legs  beating  an  irregular  tattoo  in 
the  dust  of  the  floor  from  his  trembling.  “As  true 
as  I’m  a  livin’  man.  Bill,  I  come  over  here  to  warn 
ye.  I’ve  been  over  here  twenty  times  a  day  ever 
since - ” 

“Lyini*  again,  eh?  Twenty  times  a  day,  eh? 
Twenty  times  crossin’  over  the  island  from  th’ 
cattle-boat  landin’ — twenty  times  a  day!  You 
couldn’t  walk  it  here  an’  back  ten  times,  let  alone 
twenty.” 

“I — I  didn’t  mean  that.  Bill.”  The  little  man 
spoke  almost  tearfully.  “I — I  didn’t  mean — ^why, 
you  know  what  I  mean,  Bill.  You  know  that.  Bill. 
As  true  as  I’m  a  livin’  man,  I  tells  ye.  Bill,  I 
come - ” 

Andrews  interrupted  with  a  harsh  laugh.  “Not 
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a  livin’  man,  Sweetheart,  says  I — a  dead  cat.  That’s 
th’  word  for  ye,  says  I — a  dead  cat — dead  an’ 
should  be  underground.  An’  we’ll  say  no  more 
a-fore  th’  young  gent.  Bill  Andrews’  apologies  to 
th’  young  gent,  an’  hopin’  he’ll  sleep  well.  Come 
outside,  says  I — out  where  th’  young  gent  won’t  be 
disturbed  by  friends  a-speakin’  their  minds  free  to 
each  other.” 

He  stalked  out  into  the  blazing  sun,  adjusting  his 
small  hat  and  pulling  it  down  over  his  eyes.  Sweet¬ 
heart  followed  him  fearfully.  Wesley  could  barely 
make  out  the  form  of  the  little  man  squatted  upon 
the  ground  near  the  green  scum  water  hole.  He 
surmised  that  Bill  Andrews  must  be  seated  near 
him,  but,  crane  his  neck  as  far  as  he  could,  Wesley’s 
bonds  held  him  from  seeing  for  certain. 

He  began  to  try  to  free  himself,  but  the  baling 
wire  cut  into  his  wrists  and  ankles.  There  was  no 
hope  of  working  the  wire  slack,  for  It  would  not 
stretch  as  would  a  piece  of  old  rope.  Wesley  gave 
it  up  and  tried  to  think  clearly  just  what  would  be 
best  for  him  to  do.  Time  was  necessary — time  for 
Dord  to  come  back  with  the  boys  to  his  rescue.  It 
was  some  comfort  to  feel  that  Hugh  and  Warren 
were  not  suffering  the  tortures  of  thirst. 

“Wes!”  He  heard  a  whispered  call  almost  in 
his  ear.  “It’s  me — Dord!”  A  great  wave  of 
thankfulness  swept  over  Wesley.  Dord  and  the 
boys  were  there  already.  It  flashed  through  him 
that  Dord  had  made  a  quick  trip — that  he  and  the 
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boys  must  have  run  all  the  way  back.  But,  even 


so - 

Dord’s  whisper  came  again:  “I’m  outside  here. 
They  can’t  see  me  for  the  sagebrush.  Are  your 
hands  tied?” 

“Hands  an’  feet,  too — balin’  wire,”  whispered 
Wesley.  “Tight!” 

A  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  Wesley  knew 
that  Dord  was  picking  out  the  mud  plaster  between 
the  small  horizontal  poles  of  the  side  wall.  Day¬ 
light  suddenly  flashed  in  upon  him  through  the 
opening — daylight  that  could  not  fail  to  attract 
attention  in  his  dark  corner  should  Bill  Andrews 
come  back  into  the  hut.  “Put  your  hat  over  the 
hole,  Dord,”  he  whispered  excitedly.  “If  he  comes 

in  here - ”  He  saw  Dord’s  hat  go  into  place 

outside. 

A  moment  later  he  felt  Dord’s  hand  creep  in 
and  touch  his.  He  gripped  Dord’s  fingers  in  a 
momentary  greeting,  and  felt  them  go  to  his  wrist 
and  fumble  with  the  wire  binding. 

Why  did  it  take  so  long?  Dord  fumbled  and 
twisted  and  fumbled  again,  and  seemed  to  make 
no  progress.  Wesley  stretched  his  neck  to  the  side 
of  the  bunk  and  looked  through  the  doorway. 
Sweetheart  was  still  there  at  the  edge  of  the  water 
hole. 

“Can  you  pull  out  your  hand?”  Wesley  tried, 
but  could  not. 

“You’ll  have  to  untwist  it  clear  down  to  my 
wrist,”  he  whispered  back.  Another  long  wait. 
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while  Dord  patiently  worked  at  the  wire,  then  Wes¬ 
ley  felt  his  wrist  free — free  to  reach  across  and 
quickly  untwist  the  wire  binding  his  left  hand. 

“All  right,”  he  said  softly  through  the  hole  in 
the  wall.  “I  can  untie  my  feet.  Cover  up  that 
hole  if  you  can.” 

From  the  sound,  he  knew  that  Dord  was  rapidly 
clawing  dirt  from  the  hillside,  and  shortly  there¬ 
after  the  hole  was  completely  covered. 

“I’m  loose,”  Wesley  whispered  through  the  wall, 
“an’  I’ve  put  the  wires  back  in  place  untied,  so  it’ll 
look  as  if  I  was  wired  down  just  as  before.  Where 
are  the  other  fellers?” 

“They’re  down  on  the  beach,  I  guess.” 

“On  the  beach?”  Wesley’s  brain  whirled  of  a 
sudden.  “Di — didn’t  they  come  up  with  you?” 

“I’ve  been  layin’  right  here  ever  since  Bill 
Andrews  an’  Sweetheart  nabbed  you.” 

“You — ^you  didn’t  get  water  to  ’em?” 

“I  wasn’t  goin’  away  an’  leave  you  here  alone.” 

Wesley  could  hear  his  heart  beating  against  his 
ribs  as  he  lay  on  his  back.  Dord  had  not  been  able 
to  carry  water  to  Hugh  and  Warren.  The  sun  was 
high  in  the  heavens,  its  light  and  heat  blazing  down 
upon  that  little  cove,  Hugh  sick,  Warren  for  the 
time  being  practically  blinded,  and  both  consumed 
by  raging  thirst.  Was  Hugh  out  of  his  head? 
Would  he  die?  What  was  happening  down  there 
on  the  beach? 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


THE  WORM  WILL  TURN 

Wesley  lay  still  for  some  moments  staring  fixedly 
out  through  the  doorway  into  the  great  light  of  the 
sun.  The  little  hut  had  become  insufferably  hot  and 
close.  The  bit  of  corrugated  iron  on  the  roof  acted 
like  a  solar  heater.  There  was  no  circulation  of  air. 
Only  the  cool  bulk  of  the  hill  into  which  the  habita¬ 
tion  extended  at  its  rear  end  made  the  place 
habitable  at  this  hour  of  the  day. 

But  it  was  Wesley’s  mental  state  that  made  the 
perspiration  burst  out  upon  his  forehead,  quite  as 
much  as  the  temperature  in  his  dark  bunk.  Hugh 
and  Warren — down  there  on  the  beach — what  of 
them? 

Wesley  resolved  upon  action  of  some  sort,  come 
what  might.  He  tapped  on  the  wall  and  called, 
“Dord!”  When  he  was  sure  Dord  was  listening, 
he  said,  “One  of  us  must  get  down  to  the  beach 
with  water.  I’ll  do  something  in  here  to  attract 
attention.  Just  the  minute  you  get  a  chance,  you 
make  a  break.  Understand?” 

“I  ain’t  a-goin’  to  leave  you  here  to  be  murdered 
in  cold  blood,”  was  Dord’s  answer.  “Warren  an’ 
Hugh’ll  have  to  stand  it.  A  feller  can  stand  any- 
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thing  when  he  has  to.  No,  siree !  Bill  Andrews 
would  just  as  soon  kill  you  as  not.  I  been  peekin’ 
through  the  sagebrush  out  here  an’  sizin’  things  up. 
Bill  Andrews  is  too  quiet  an’  too  sort  o’  hopeless 
to  be  safe,  Wes.  He’s  sittin’  down  there  twiddlin’ 
that  little  revolver,  twirlin’  it  around  with  his  finger 
through  the  trigger  guard,  an’  looking  at  Sweetheart 
occasional,  and  just  smilin’  at  the  little  feller — 
smilin’  like  he  was  a  wild  cat  goin’  to  swaller  a  lame 
quail  or  something.  Look  at  him  yourself.” 

Wesley  cautiously  leaned  out  of  his  bunk,  stretch¬ 
ing  his  neck  to  its  giraffe  limit.  Andrews’  legs  and 
arms  came  into  view.  The  little  revolver  was 
spinning  and  flashing,  stopping,  starting,  flashing 
again.  Andrews  was  moving  it  rhythmically  to  and 
fro  as  he  twirled  it. 

The  shiny  weapon  fixed  Wesley’s  attention.  His 
eyes  shifted  to  Sweetheart  and  back  again  to  the 
shiny,  moving  revolver — always  back  again  to  that. 
There  was  something  fascinating  about  its  bright¬ 
ness  and  flashing. 

Dord’s  voice  came  softly  through  the  wall :  “He’s 
mesmerizin’  Sweetheart!” 

Andrews  leaned  forward  as  Dord  spoke,  bringing 
his  head  and  shoulders  into  view,  and  thrusting  the 
revolver  close  to  Sweetheart’s  eyes.  Wesley  did  not 
hear,  but  he  read  the  man’s  words  even  under  the 
black  beard:  “Look  at  it!  Look  at  it,  I  tell  you!” 
He  saw  the  little  man’s  near  eye  fix  itself,  although 
he  raised  his  hands  feebly  in  protest,  then  let  them 
fall  again  helplessly. 
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“Gee!”  Dord’s  comment  was  louder  than  he 
intended.  Bill  Andrews  turned  alertly  toward  the 
dugout,  listened  a  moment,  then  got  to  his  feet, 
came  to  the  door,  and  looked  in. 

“Gee!”  exclaimed  Wesley,  yawning  prodigiously. 
“Gee,  but  it’s  hot  in  here !” 

“Don’t  git  het  up,  young  gent.”  Andrews’  voice 
was  suave.  “It’s  hot  outside,  says  I — hot  as  blank. 
We  was  jes’  cornin’  in — Sweetheart  an’  me.”  He 
turned  and  called,  “You’re  cornin’  inside.  Sweet¬ 
heart.” 

Dord  saw  the  little  man  get  obediently  to  his 
feet  and  move  dully  toward  the  dugout.  From 
Dord’s  position,  he  could  not  tell  whether  Andrews 
and  Sweetheart  were  inside  the  dugout  or  near  the 
door  outside.  Dord  was  divided  in  his  own  mind 
as  to  whether  he  ought  to  stay  close  at  hand  to 
render  Wesley  such  assistance  as  might  become 
needful,  or  whether  he  ought  to  make  for  the  beach 
should  opportunity  offer. 

Then,  from  inside  the  hut,  he  heard  Wesley  half 
singing,  half  talking  in  a  wandering,  inconsequential 
way,  a  seeming  babble  of  sounds  without  meaning. 
“Water,  water  everywhere — all  right,  all  right — ■ 
water,  water!  Die  without  water — die — die!” 

“Git  him  a  drink,  says  I.”  It  was  Bill  Andrews 
speaking  again  with  that  ominous  quiet  more  dis¬ 
turbing  than  his  insane  ravings  of  the  day  before. 

Dord  saw  Sweetheart  go  to  the  water  hole  and 
dip  a  rusty  lard  pail  into  the  pool,  and  disappear 
toward  the  doorway.  He  listened  intently.  Andrews 
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evidently  had  taken  the  pail  from  Sweetheart  and 
was  at  the  bunk,  for  Dord  heard  Wesley  cry  out 
incoherently:  “Water!  Take  it  away — now — now, 
Dord.  Run — water — now,  now!” 

Andrews’  voice  came  harshly:  “You  blank  fool! 
Drink  what’s  offered  you,  says  I,  or — ”  Dord 
heard  the  water  splash  into  Wesley’s  face  as 
Andrews  threw  it  at  him.  He  heard  the  bucket 
rattle  on  the  table  as  Andrews  tossed  it  away,  and 
Wesley’s  choking  and  gasping  cry,  “Now — now!” 

Dord  had  been  hesitating.  He  understood  Wes¬ 
ley’s  command  perfectly — that  he  was  to  get  to  the 
beach  at  all  hazards.  Wesley  was  free  from  his 
bonds.  At  the  worst,  he  had  a  running  chance,  pos¬ 
sibly.  The  boys  on  the  beach  would  come  back 
with  Dord  to  Wesley’s  assistance.  Dord  had  to 
decide  quickly.  He  got  to  his  feet  in  a  crouching 
position.  Could  he  cross  the  open  space  around 
the  boggy  ground  without  being  seen?  He  short¬ 
ened  his  canteen  strap  to  bring  the  water  vessel 
close  up  under  his  arm  so  it  would  not  flap  and 
pound  against  his  hip. 

Wesley’s  voice  came  in  a  despairing  wail,  “Last 
chance,  Dord!  Run!  Run  now!”  He  rambled  off 
into  the  lines  of  the  blackbird  song  and  mixed  the 
lines  with  the  chorus  of  the  meadow  lark  ditty. 
Dord  leaped  to  his  feet  and  sped  wildly,  his  bare 
feet  making  no  sound. 

As  he  reached  the  bushes,  not  daring  even  to 
glance  back  over  his  shoulder,  he  heard  Wesley 
yelling  wildly  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  men. 
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Dord  never  slackened  his  pace  till  he  came  to  the 
place  where  the  path  ran  up  out  of  the  gully.  Here 
he  hesitated,  looked  back,  then  up  the  path  and 
down  the  narrow  walls  of  the  little  canyon.  Was 
he  being  followed?  If  so,  his  pursuers  would  prob¬ 
ably  suppose  he  had  kept  to  the  trail.  Without 
further  thought,  Dord  plunged  down  the  steep, 
rocky  descent  of  the  watercourse,  leaping  from  one 
huge  boulder  to  another  recklessly,  regardless  of 
the  chances  of  a  broken  leg,  intent  only  upon 
getting  to  the  beach  quickly. 

It  had  seemed  an  interminable  distance  up,  and, 
in  spite  of  his  haste,  it  seemed  twice  as  far  down. 
He  stumbled  headlong  again  and  again,  threatening 
to  split  open  his  head  on  the  boulders.  His  feet 
were  bleeding  freely,  for  there  were  many  fresh, 
sharp  fragments  of  stone  among  the  weather- 
smoothed  debris  of  the  watercourse.  He  stubbed 
his  toes  till  the  pain  was  agonizing,  and  at  times  he 
dropped  upon  a  smooth  boulder  and  nursed  his 
abused  feet,  while  the  tears  ran  unbidden  down  his 
cheeks. 

Once,  he  cried  out  indignantly  as  his  big  toe 
struck  a  gnarled  root  and  sent  him  to  his  knees, 
“Darn  you,  feet!  What’s  the  matter  with  you? 
Can’t  you  stand  a  feller  up?’’  Then  he  sat  down 
and  hugged  the  offending  toe  and  cried  and  laughed 
hysterically  at  the  situation  and  his  own  idiotic 
impatience. 

He  was  up  and  away  again,  along  the  edge  of  the 
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gully  now,  racing  at  better  speed  across  the  gently 
sloping  level  of  the  old  lake  beach. 

A  few  moments  later  he  caught  a  glimpse  through 
the  watercourse  of  the  Clipper’s  masthead.  He 
was  near  his  goal,  and  yet  it  took  him  a  long  time — 
or  so  it  seemed — to  scramble  down  the  last  steep 
pitch  of  the  dry  torrent  to  the  little  cove  where  the 
Clipper  lay  just  as  they  had  left  her,  drawn  up  on 
the  pebbly  beach. 

Dord  ran  across  the  drifted  sand,  unslinging  his 
canteen  and  calling  loudly:  “All  right,  fellers! 
Plenty  of  water  —  such  as  it  is  1  Better  late 
than - 1”  Dord  stopped  and  stood  stupidly  star¬ 

ing  about  him.  The  quilts  were  there  on  the  sand, 
but  neither  Hugh  nor  Warren  was  anywhere  in 
sight. 

Meantime,  in  the  dugout,  Wesley  had  kept  up 
his  singing  and  babbling,  rolling  his  head  about, 
agonizing  in  his  own  mind  over  what  Dord  might 
or  might  not  do.  Then  he  knew,  with  a  great  sense 
of  relief,  that  Dord  had  obeyed,  for  he  caught  one 
glimpse  of  Dord’s  fleeing  form  as  it  vanished  in  the 
bushes  at  the  far  side  of  the  open  space.  Wesley 
laughed  gleefully,  rambled  on  for  a  few  moments, 
then  gradually  subsided  and  closed  his  eyes. 

Andrews  was  standing  near  the  bunk  regarding 
him  speculatively.  Sweetheart,  leaning  against  the 
doorpost,  looked  on  without  apparent  interest.  In 
the  dead  silence  that  fell  in  the  stuffy  little  den, 
Wesley  glowed  within  himself  at  the  success  of  his 
ruse — glowed  and  felt  comfortable  and — went  to 
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sleep.  It  was  not  heroic.  It  was  merely  what  any 
normal  boy  might  have  been  expected  to  do  under 
the  circumstances.  The  weariness  of  yesterday’s 
toil,  a  practically  sleepless  night  following  it — these 
quite  offset  Wesley’s  genuine  fear  of  what  might 
be  revolving  In  Bill  Andrews’  mind. 

Bill  Andrews  watched  him  in  silence  for  a  long 
time,  then  turned  to  Sweetheart  and  spoke,  still 
with  his  sinister  quiet  of  manner  and  tone:  “Set 
down — set  down,  says  I,  Sweetheart.’’ 

The  little  man  obeyed  mechanically.  Andrews 
again  took  out  the  small  revolver  and  played  with 
it.  “Look  at  it.  Sweetheart!  Look  at  it,  says  I.” 

The  dull  little  man  slowly  raised  his  eyes  and 
fixed  them  upon  the  weapon. 

“Keep  a-lookin’,”  commanded  Andrews.  He 
moved  the  small  weapon  close  to  the  little  man’s 
eyes,  held  back  the  hammer  and  spun  the  cylinder 
with  a  flip  of  his  forefinger. 

The  little  man  protested  dumbly,  feebly. 

“Keep  a-lookin’,”  said  Andrews  in  his  low,  quiet 
tones,  “keep  a-lookin’,  says  I — an’  not  fergittin’, 
says  I — never  fergittin’,  an’  specially  not  fergittin’ 
when  th’  sheriff  asks  ye.”  He  paused.  Sweetheart 
made  no  reply,  but  stared  unwinkingly  at  the  revol¬ 
ver,  his  mouth  open.  “Now,  say  it  again,  says  I — 
th’  same  thing — over  again.  Say  it !  Say  it !  I — 
killed — old  man  Flinders - ” 

The  little  man  tossed  his  hands  in  the  air.  “No, 
no!  Strike  me  dead  if - ” 
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Andrews  interrupted  sharply :  “Say  it!  I — skilled 
— old  man  Flinders — say  it!” 

Feebly,  mechanically,  the  little  man  repeated  the 
words:  “I — killed — old  man  Flinders.” 

“With  this!”  Andrews  spoke  distinctly,  with 
energy,  thrusting  the  weapon  within  six  inches  of 
the  pale  eyebrows  of  the  wretched  man.  “Say  it: 
with  this !” 

“With  —  with  this.”  Sweetheart’s  voice  was 
almost  inaudible.  Andrews  looked  steadily  at  him 
a  moment,  then  leaned  back  smiling  malevolently. 
Sweetheart’s  eyes  followed  him,  stared  at  him  a 
moment,  then  turned  downward  to  his  hands  on 
the  table.  The  little  man’s  head  drooped  forward 
and  fell  upon  his  arms. 

“A  sick  cat,  says  I.”  Andrews  looked  at  him 
contemptuously.  “A  sick  cat  what  ain’t  got  no 
cause  to  live — oh,  a  dead  cat  already,  says  I,  an’ 
fer  why  should  a  sick  cat  live  anyhow?” 

Fie  rose  and  went  to  the  fireplace  and  kindled  a 
little  blaze.  He  set  over  it  a  battered,  blackened 
coffee  pot,  took  it  off  again  at  once,  and  carried  it 
out  and  down  to  the  water  hole,  where  he  rinsed 
f  it  and  carefully  dipped  a  quantity  of  stagnant  water 
into  it  with  the  lard  pail. 

He  returned,  set  the  coffee  to  boil,  got  out  an  old 
piece  of  bacon  from  the  cupboard,  a  small,  dirty, 
nearly  empty  sack  of  flour  and  inspected  it,  pawing 
it  over  and  examining  it  for  vermin.  He  put  away 
the  flour  and  produced  some  corn  meal  in  a  cloth 
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sack,  inspecting  it  in  the  same  way.  “Ants!”  he 
said  disgustedly. 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  poured  out  the  meal 
into  a  pan  and  fell  to  picking  out  the  ants,  killing 
them  between  his  fingers  and  wiping  away  the  re¬ 
mains  upon  his  trouser  leg,  swearing  softly  under 
his  breath.  Finally,  he  mixed  the  corn  meal  into 
a  semisolid  mass  of  crumbly  dough,  set  it  aside  for 
the  moment,  and  fried  some  bacon  in  a  small, 
dirty  frying  pan,  first  wiping  out  the  pan  with  a 
dusty  gunny  sack. 

He  took  out  the  bacon,  poured  the  grease  into 
his  corn-meal  dough,  mixed  it  and  hammered  it  out 
into  two  thick,  flat  cakes  with  his  dirty  hands, 
placed  one  of  the  cakes  in  the  frying  pan,  and  put 
it  before  the  fire  to  cook  slowly. 

He  sat  down  before  the  fire,  rubbing  his  hands 
together  aimlessly,  and  flicking  away  the  dirty 
crumbs  of  corn-meal  dough  as  they  rolled  into 
lumps  between  his  fingers  and  palms. 

When  the  meal  was  ready,  he  set  the  coffee  pot, 
the  now  cold  bacon,  and  the  corn-meal  cakes  upon 
the  table,  tossed  his  hat  aside,  stretched  his  arms 
above  his  head  to  allow  his  sleeves  to  fall  more  out 
of  his  way,  and  fell  to  with  a  rusty  knife  and  fork. 

By  and  by  he  roused  Sweetheart  by  a  vigorous 
shake.  “Eat!”  he  commanded,  and  shoved  a  tin 
plate  under  the  little  man’s  nose. 

“I — I  ain’t  exactly  hungry.  Bill.” 

“Eat,  I  say — eat  hearty,  says  I.”  He  broke  off 
a  piece  of  corn  cake  and  tossed  it  upon  Sweetheart’s 
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plate.  The  little  man  obeyed  and  munched  mechan¬ 
ically.  Andrews  poured  another  cup  of  coffee  for 
himself  and  one  for  Sweetheart,  and  rose  to  put  the 
pot  back  on  the  fire. 

He  stopped  on  his  way  back  to  the  table,  looked 
a  moment  at  Wesley.  “Well,  now,  says  I,  I  most 
forgot  th’  young  gent.” 

He  went  to  the  table,  broke  off  a  liberal  chunk 
of  corn  cake,  placed  in  upon  a  tin  plate  and  carried 
it  to  the  bunk.  “Eat,  young  gent,”  he  said,  shaking 
Wesley  to  waken  him.  He  placed  the  plate  on  the 
boy’s  breast  with  a  malicious  grin.  “You  can  smell 
it  at  least !” 

Wesley,  unconscious  of  anything  save  the  fact 
that  he  wanted  to  sleep  and  would  gladly  slay 
whomsoever  was  trying  to  pull  him  out  of  his 
slumber,  struck  out  resentfully,  without  so  much 
as  opening  his  eyes,  and  rolled  upon  his  side. 

The  plate  and  the  bread  slid  down  between  him 
and  the  side  of  the  bunk.  Bill  Andrews’  eyes  shut 
halfway,  and  a  little  grunt  of  understanding  came 
from  his  throat.  The  boy  was  no  longer  bound  to 
the  bunk.  Sweetheart,  for  all  his  protestations  and 
his  apathy,  was  playing  him  false ! 

Andrews  rapidly  ran  his  hands  over  the  wires 
which  Wesley  had  left  in  position  at  each  corner  of 
the  bunk.  A  grim,  ugly  smile  played  under  his 
beard.  He  stood  a  moment  looking  at  Sweetheart’s 
back,  as  the  little  man  sat  chewing  his  bread  and 
staring  vacantly  into  the  sunlit  out-of-doors. 

With  a  sudden  scream  like  a  coyote’s  howl.  Bill 
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Andrews  leaped  upon  Sweetheart,  clutched  his 
throat,  and  seemed  about  to  choke  the  life  out  of 
him,  all  the  while  yelling  and  screaming  curses  upon 
him. 

Wesley  floated  out  of  his  unconscious  state  with 
a  drunken  feeling  of  inability  to  come  to  himself, 
to  get  clear  awake  and  understand  where  he  was 
and  what  was  happening. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  jump  to  Sweetheart’s 
assistance,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaping  from 
the  bunk  when  Andrews  literally  lifted  the  little 
man  by  his  neck  and  hurled  him  across  the  table 
to  the  dusty  earth  floor  between  it  and  the  door, 
and  stood  leaning  on  the  table  panting,  his  eyes 
glowering  upon  Sweetheart’s  groveling  figure,  his 
jaws  snapping  like  those  of  a  hungry  wolf. 

Wesley  thought  quickly.  He  dropped  back  and 
spread  out  his  arms  and  legs  as  if  still  tied  down. 
Andrews  whirled  upon  him  at  the  first  sound  of  the 
snapping  twigs  and  crackling  leaves.  Andrews 
glared  a  moment,  then  grinned  maliciously.  “Tied 
tight,  young  gent,  says  I — oh,  tight !  Ha,  ha  1” 

That  laugh  sent  the  chills  down  Wesley’s  back. 

“Tight  an’  snug  in  his  little  bed,  says  I — .  Sweet¬ 
heart’s  doin’s,  says  I — an’  tied  tight.  Ha,  hal” 
He  strode  around  the  table,  jerked  Sweetheart  to 
his  feet  and  threw  him  against  the  table.  “You 
come  to  warn  your  old  friend,  says  I — dear,  old 
friend.  Oh,  yes,  to  warn  your  old  friend  Bill 
Andrews  what  you  jes’  couldn’t  go  back  on,  says  1. 
Oh,  no,  you  couldn’t  go  back  on  a  old  friend,  says 
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I — not  at  all.  You - !”  He  towered  over  the 

little  man,  pouring  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  in 
a  lurid  string  of  profanity. 

“An’  th’  young  gent  takes  you  to  his  heart,  says 
I,  an’  thinks  th’  worse  o’  a  poor  fellow  creature 
like  me — thinks  Bill  Andrews  done  it.  Young 
gent.’’  He  turned  and  addressed  Wesley  directly. 
“Young  gent.  Bill  Andrews  knows  fer  why  you  an’ 
this  sneakin’  Sweetheart  is  in  kerhoots.  It’s  ’cause 
you  think  Bill  Andrews  done  it  an’  that  Sweetheart 
didn’t  do  it,  says  I.  Ain’t  I  speakin’  th’  truth,  young 
gent?  Answer  up,  quick  now!  That’s  the  truth, 
ain’t  it?” 

Wesley  nodded,  half  unconsciously,  unaware  that 
any  special  significance  might  be  attached  to  his 
reply. 

“Huh!  Ye  hear  that.  Sweetheart?  Th’  young 
gent  is  honest  about  it.  Well,  says  I,  th’  young 
gent  is  goin’  to  know  th’  fact — that  you  done  it 
yourself — with  this!”  He  thrust  the  small  revolver 
before  the  cringing  eyes  of  poor  Sweetheart.  “Say 
it!  Say  it  so  as  th’  young  gent  can  hear  plain — 
say  it!” 

Sweetheart’s  dry  lips  stammered  the  words 
scarcely  audible  to  Wesley’s  ear:  “I — I  killed — old 
man  Flinders — ^with — with  this.” 

Andrews  cried  out  triumphantly:  “Ye  hear  that, 
young  gent?  He  says  it  plain  an’  free,  me  not 
forcin’  him — says  it’s  his  own  gun.  You  say  that — 
say  it’s  your  own  gun !” 
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Sweetheart  answered  immediately:  “Yes,  it’s  my 
own  gun,  but - ’’ 

“Young  gent!”  Andrews  drew  himself  up  with 
all  the  air  of  injured  innocence  he  could  muster. 
“Young  gent,  I  asks  ye  honest,  is  it  right  you 
a-thinkin’  hard  o’  Bill  Andrews  when  Sweetheart 
says  he  done  it?  I  puts  it  to  ye,  young  gent,  will 
ye  keep  on  a-thinkin’  hard  o’  a  poor  fellow  creature 
like  me  now?  You  as  is  in  kerhoots  with  a  mis¬ 
guided  man  like  Sweetheart?” 

Sweetheart’s  lips  moved  dryly:  “He  ain’t  in 
kerhoots  along  o’  me.  Don’t  you  say  that.  Bill. 

I — I  won’t - ”  Sweetheart  got  suddenly  to  his 

feet,  a  wild  defiance  in  every  muscle  of  his  trembling 
frame.  “I — I  won’t  listen  to  it.  Bill.  He  ain’t  in 
kerhoots  along  o’  me  an’  I  ain’t  in  kerhoots  along 
o’  him,  an’  that’s  gospel  truth  an’ - ” 

“Th’  same  kind  o’  gospel  truth  ye’ve  been  a  dopin’ 
out  to  me  all  along,  eh?  Maybe  ye  didn’t  let  th’ 
young  gent  loose  hopin’  to  git  th’  drop  on  your 
dear  old  friend,  eh?  Oh,  no,  says  I — tied  tight! 
Ha,  ha!” 

“I  twisted  th’  wires  purt  nigh  into  his  bones,” 
declared  Sweetheart  doggedly.  “Look  fer  yourself, 
if  ye  don’t  believe  me,  Bill.” 

“I’ve  looked,  ye  lyin’  cat!”  Andrews  screamed 
his  words,  drew  back  his  arm,  and  hurled  the  revol¬ 
ver  at  Sweetheart,  knocking  him  back  against  the 
table  and  drawing  blood  on  his  pale,  wizened  cheek. 

Then  a  transformation  took  place  in  Sweetheart. 
He  came  to  himself  as  if  from  a  bad  dream,  leaped 
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at  Andrews  like  a  wild  cat,  screaming  at  the  top 
of  his  shrill  voice,  striking,  kicking,  biting,  and 
clawing  madly. 

Andrews  was  taken  off  his  feet,  and  went  down 
under  the  savage  assault.  In  an  instant  the  hut 
was  filled  to  suffocation  with  flying  dust  as  the  com¬ 
batants  rolled  about  on  the  floor  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  tangling  themselves  in  the  table  legs  and 
the  boxes,  thumping  against  one  wall  and  then  the 
other. 

Wesley  was  out  of  his  bunk,  dancing  about,  trying 
to  help  the  little  man.  Once  he  got  in  a  swift  blow 
from  his  fist  between  Andrews’  shoulders,  but  it 
was  like  water  on  a  duck’s  back  for  all  the  effect 
it  had.  For  one  instant  he  pinned  Andrews’  hand 
under  his  bare  foot  and  dropped  on  his  knee  intend¬ 
ing  to  land  on  the  man’s  back.  The  next  instant 
he  was  himself  rolling  blindly  under  the  table,  and 
the  struggling  men  were  near  the  door. 

Another  moment,  and  the  men  rose  to  their  feet. 
Andrews  lifted  Sweetheart  clear  off  the  ground, 
squeezing  him  so  hard  his  ribs  cracked,  and  tried 
to  beat  his  head  against  the  doorpost. 

Wesley  darted  around  the  table,  sprang  upon 
Andrews,  wound  one  lanky  arm  about  his  neck,  and 
planted  his  right  knee  in  the  small  of  the  man’s 
back. 

There  is  no  living  man  who  can  resist  such  an 
attack.  Wesley  could  have  broken  his  neck  or  his 
back  with  half  his  normal  strength. 

Andrews  knew  it,  and,  snarling  and  roaring  like 
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a  wild  beast,  tried  desperately  to  shake  off  his  as¬ 
sailant.  Wesley  knew  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  He  gripped  and  bent  neck  and  back  till 
Andrews  bellowed  with  pain  and  rage  and  threw 
himself  upon  the  ground.  Still  Wesley  hung  on, 
wondering  why  Sweetheart  did  not  close  in  at  once. 

Andrews  got  to  his  feet  again  and  backed  sud¬ 
denly  against  the  wall,  hoping  to  crush  Wesley  or 
at  least  force  him  to  ease  his  deadly  grip. 

Sweetheart  ran  around  the  table,  picked  up  the 
heavy,  homemade  chair  and  brought  it  down  with 
a  blow  which  Wesley  verily  thought  would  kill  both 
Andrews  and  himself.  It  landed  wholly  upon 
Andrews,  and  Wesley  felt  the  great  bulk  of  the 
man  suddenly  relax  in  his  arms  and  sink  heavily 
downward. 

Even  then  Wesley  did  not  immediately  release 
his  hold,  fearful  lest  this  should  be  only  a  ruse. 
Sweetheart  raised  the  chair  again,  but  Wesley  cried 
out  protestingly :  “Don’t  kill  him !  Don’t  kill  him !’’ 
He  dropped  Andrews,  ran  in  close  to  Sweetheart 
just  as  the  chair  was  poised  for  a  deadly  blow, 
caught  it  short,  and  wrenched  it  from  the  little 
man’s  hands. 

“Quick,  now!”  Wesley’s  voice  had  not  even  a 
remnant  of  drawl.  “We’ll  tie  him  up.” 

Sweetheart  brought  the  coils  of  baling  wire. 

“Don’t  take  any  chances,”  cried  Wesley. 

“How — how  did  you  git  loose?”  asked  Sweet¬ 
heart  irrelevantly,  staring  at  Wesley  as  the  question 
struck  him. 
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“Never  mind  me,”  replied  Wesley.  “Tie  up 
Bill  Andrews,  an’  don’t  take  any  chances.” 

They  pulled  the  great,  hairy,  ugly  brute  of  a  man 
out  flat,  and  tied  his  wrists  singly  and  then  bound 
them  together  cruelly  tight  in  their  nervous  haste 
and  their  desire  to  make  absolutely  sure  of  their 
captive.  They  performed  a  similar  double  tie  about 
his  ankles. 

“Tied  tight,  says  I,”  remarked  Wesley  with  his 
old  drawl,  as  Andrews  opened  his  eyes  and  stared. 
“But  we’ll  make  it  a  little  tighter,  says  I — an’  that’s 
fair,  ain’t  it?” 

He  tore  from  the  upper  bunk  the  front  board, 
laid  it  beside  Andrews,  and,  with  Sweetheart’s  help, 
lifted  the  big  man  atop  of  it.  That  was  not  satis¬ 
factory,  so  they  rolled  him  upon  his  face,  and  lashed 
arms,  legs,  and  body  to  the  board  as  an  Indian 
mother  might  tie  her  papoose  to  a  carrying  board, 
except  for  the  fact  that  Wesley  and  Sweetheart 
unconsciously  drew  their  wires  bitterly  tight. 

Only  then  did  Wesley  realize  that  the  man  was 
badly  hurt  about  the  head.  He  sent  Sweetheart  for 
water,  knelt  down  and  bathed  Andrews’  head,  and 
laid  his  folded  wet  bandana  over  his  head  and  eyes. 
“Now,  Mr.  Bill  Andrews,”  he  said  grimly,  “we’ve 
got  you  for  keeps,  an’  we’re  not  a-goin’  to  take  any 
chances  of  your  gettin’  away.  Sweetheart  here  is 
goin’  over  to  the  cattle-boat  landin’  and  build  that 
fire  an’  let  Sheriff  Apple  or  whoever  may  be  keepin’ 
a  lookout,  know  all  about  it.” 

Sweetheart  hesitated,  then  spoke  decisively : 
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“Young  gent,  you  count  on  me.  I’m  a-goin’  to 
build  that  fire  signal  right  away,  right  now  in  the 
daylight  an’  keep  it  up  till  somebody  comes.  You 
leave  that  to  me,  young  gent,  an’  here’s  my  hand 
on  it.’’ 

They  shook  hands  heartily.  Sweetheart  picked 
up  his  hat  and  went  out.  He  stopped  and  called 
back  from  the  other  side  of  the  bog:  “Jes’  you 
don’t  worry,  young  gent,  an’  that’s  my  word.’’  At 
the  edge  of  the  bushes,  he  called  again :  “My  word, 
young  gent,  an’  no  cause  fer  you  to  worry.  I’ll  set 
the  shack  at  the  boat  landin’  on  fire  but  what  I’ll 
fetch  somebody.’’ 

“Now,  Mr.  Bill  Andrews !’’  Wesley  calmly  picked 
up  the  small  revolver  and  seated  himself  upon  the 
table.  “Them  wires  may  hurt  some,  but  not  a 
wire  do  I  loosen  up — not  yet.  Me  an’  you’ll  have 
a  little  talk  first.  I  want  to  know  who  killed  old 
man  Flinders.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 


FLIGHT  AND  ESCAPE 

Dord  ran  all  about  the  little  cove,  with  the  uncer¬ 
tain  idea  of  perhaps  finding  the  other  boys  in  some 
impossible  nook  or  cranny. 

“They  must  have  gone  over  to  the  cattle-boat 
landin’,”  he  decided.  “Maybe  they  felt  all  right 
after  some  sleep.  Anyhow,  I’ll  have  something  to 
eat  an’  then  hike  after  ’em  to  make  sure.” 

He  hunted  through  the  Clipper  for  food.  The 
inside  of  the  boat  looked  like  a  wreck,  with  the 
sail,  the  ropes  and  their  belongings  scattered  in  a 
great  tangle,  liberally  plastered  with  salt,  gooey 
sugar,  and  dried  flour  paste.  The  coffee  can  still 
had  the  lid  on,  but  the  can  proved  to  be  half  full  of 
bitter  salt  water. 

Dord  philosophically  fished  out  a  can  of  salmon, 
cut  it  open  with  his  knife,  filled  his  mouth  with  the 
delicious  pink  fish,  took  a  long  pull  at  his  canteen, 
glanced  again  about  the  little  cove,  and  started  back 
up  the  dry  watercourse,  picking  his  way  slowly  and 
with  care,  and  eating  fish  with  a  tin  spoon  as  he 
walked. 

Arrived  at  the  extinct  lake  beach,  he  turned  east¬ 
ward  and  trudged  wearily  on  his  way  toward  the 
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cattle-boat  landing,  limping  painfully,  for  his  feet 
were  badly  bruised  and  cut. 

Save  for  an  occasional  stray  sheep,  he  met  no 
living  thing  on  that  hot,  discouraging  tramp.  It 
was  barely  seven  miles,  but  it  stretched  into  twice 
that  distance,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  eaten  and 
drunk  his  fill ;  for  the  salmon  was  as  good  as  a  feast, 
and,  while  the  nauseous  water  palled  upon  Dord’s 
taste,  he  was  not  the  fellow  to  complain. 

At  last,  when  his  tired  feet  almost  refused  to 
stand  further  abuse,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  long, 
shaky  pier  with  its  shanty  of  rough  boards  at  the 
landward  end.  As  he  drew  nearer,  he  saw,  a  few 
rods  away  from  it,  under  the  shade  of  a  single 
scraggly  cottonwood  tree,  a  real  well  curb. 

He  made  his  way  straight  to  it,  dropped  the  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  pail  into  the  cool  depths  and  wound 
up  a  bucket  of  water  which  was  as  refreshing  as  the 
dew  of  morning.  It  tasted  strongly  of  alkali,  but 
what  of  that?  It  was  genuinely  cold  in  contrast  to 
that  he  had  been  drinking — cold  and  wet  and  deli¬ 
cious  beyond  description.  He  poured  it  upon  his 
hands,  his  wrists,  his  feet,  and  over  his  head.  He 
reveled  in  it.  Then  he  remembered  his  mission,  and 
turned  to  the  shanty. 

The  door  was  unlocked.  Dord  knocked  by  way 
of  making  sure  he  was  not  bolting  in  upon  some 
stray  inhabitant,  and  then  entered  boldly.  There 
was  one  rather  large  room,  with  bunks  along  the 
west  end,  and  a  big,  open  fireplace  of  mud  and  rock 
at  the  east  end.  Beside  it,  with  its  stovepipe  led 
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through  the  top  pane  of  the  square-glassed  window, 
was  a  cooking  stove  of  ancient  vintage.  Upon  the 
stove  were  a  recently-used,  unwashed  frying  pan,  a 
coffee  pot,  and  a  kettle  in  which  potatoes  had  been 
boiled.  The  stove  itself  was  still  slightly  warm. 

The  window  through  which  the  stovepipe  went 
to  the  outer  air  afforded  the  only  light  in  the  rather 
dim  and  dusty  interior.  Dord  peered  about  and 
saw  first  a  flat-bottomed  duck  boat  on  edge  against 
the  side  wall. 

He  examined  it  in  passing,  noted  that  a  good 
pair  of  oars  were  lying  beside  it,  and  went  to  the 
bunks.  These  were  a  foot  deep,  and  without  bed¬ 
ding  of  any  sort,  except  the  two  upper  ones,  which 
he  did  not  notice  at  the  moment. 

Sleeping  peacefully  in  the  two  lower  bunks  War¬ 
ren  and  Hugh  lay  flat  on  their  backs,  almost  out  of 
sight  until  Dord  stood  beside  them. 

“Wake  up,  you  fellers!”  He  shook  them  repeat¬ 
edly,  and  finally  aroused  Hugh,  looking  very  much 
swelled  about  the  face  and  eyes,  acting  very  cross 
and  unreasonable — so  it  seemed  to  Dord. 

Finally,  Warren  also  was  induced  to  sit  up,  but 
he  bumped  his  head  hard  on  the  upper  bunk  in 
doing  so  and  began  to  growl  and  berate  Dord  for 
waking  him. 

Dord  got  their  attention  to  serious  matters  at 
last,  and  laid  the  situation  briefly  before  them. 
They  climbed  out  of  their  bunks  in  a  hurry. 

‘Til  have  to  find  a  pair  of  old  shoes  or  some- 
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thing,”  declared  Dord;  and  after  one  look  at  his 
feet  they  agreed  with  him. 

“Take  mine,”  said  Warren.  “I  dunno  how  I 
would  a-walked  over  here  barefooted.” 

But  Warren’s  shoes  proved  to  be  altogether  too 
tight  for  Dord’s  swelled  and  bruised  toes.  “I  guess 
I’ll  hog  these  rubber  boots,”  he  said,  fishing  out  a 
rather  dilapidated  pair  of  knee  boots,  some  sizes 
too  large  for  him,  from  beneath  the  duck  boat.  “I 
guess  the  owner’ll  lend  ’em,”  he  grinned  as  he 
pulled  them  carefully  upon  his  feet.  “They  feel  all 
right.” 

To  avoid  the  blistering  heat,  and  afford  some 
slight  protection  against  the  stones,  Warren  gave 
one  of  his  shoes  to  Hugh,  and  each  tied  his  unpro¬ 
tected  foot  in  gunny  sacking. 

“Now,  we’d  better  hurry,”  said  Dord.  “It’s  a 
long  way  over  there  an’  no  knowin’  what’s  hap¬ 
pened  to  Wes.” 

Hugh  took  a  careful  look  all  over  the  shanty  and 
finally  found  a  sawed-off  shotgun  in  one  of  the  upper 
bunks.  “Guess  we’d  better  take  this !”  he  said 
grimly.  “If  Bill  Andrews  has  done  anything  to 
Wes — well!”  He  shouldered  the  deadly  weapon, 
and  put  some  shells  in  his  pocket,  which  he  found 
also  under  the  bedding  in  the  upper  bunk. 

They  filled  their  canteens  and  wet  their  cloth 
coverings  thoroughly  at  the  well. 

Thus  they  set  out,  Dord  clumping  along  some¬ 
what  painfully  in  the  rubber  boots,  which  very  soon 
became  insufferably  hot.  He  took  them  off  and 
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tried  walking  barefoot.  Soon,  he  put  them  on 
again;  and  so,  alternately  walking  barefoot  and 
shod,  he  kept  bravely  to  his  painful  task. 

They  had  small  difficulty  in  finding  the  trail  which 
led  down  into  the  little  canyon.  They  came  single 
file,  in  the  early  afternoon,  to  the  edge  of  the  open 
space,  and  peered  cautiously  out  across  the  boggy 
ground. 

The  silence  terrified  them.  Hugh,  with  his  shot¬ 
gun  cocked,  led  the  way  In  a  charge  across  the  open 
and  to  the  door  of  the  hut.  He  stopped  with  a 
reassuring  burst  of  laughter :  “Look  at  him,  fel¬ 
lers!” 

They  crowded  to  the  door  and  peered  within. 
Bill  Andrews  still  lay  bound  securely  just  where 
Wesley  and  Sweetheart  had  laid  him,  his  ankles  and 
wrists  swollen  purple,  his  eyes  wide  open,  his  teeth 
set  in  a  grin  of  malice  and  pain. 

Wesley  lay  stretched  out  upon  the  table,  his  feet 
hanging  over  one  end  and  resting  upon  a  box,  his 
hand  loosely  gripping  a  fierce-looking  club  which  he 
had  fashioned  with  his  pocket  knife  from  a  thick 
greasewood  stick,  his  eyes  closed,  his  breathing 
as  regular  and  calm  as  an  Infant’s,  fast  asleep. 

The  relief  was  so  great  that  the  boys  went  into 
ripples  and  gales  of  laughter,  and  yelled  with 
delight.  Wesley  awakened  and  sat  up  quickly 
clutching  his  club  and  rubbing  his  eyes.  “Wa-a-al, 
for  cramp’s  sake  I”  he  said.  “Glad  you  fellers  are 
all  right.” 
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Hugh  turned  his  attention  to  Andrews.  “You’ve 
got  him  tied  too  tight,  Wes.” 

“Not  too  tight  for  me,”  replied  Wesley. 

“We  can  fix  him  easier,”  answered  Hugh.  “I’ll 
show  you  some  tying!” 

“You  take  my  advice,”  counseled  Wesley,  “an’ 
don’t  take  any  chances.  I’m  not  much  of  a  feller  to 
call  names,  but  Mr.  Bill  Andrews  is  just  a  plain 
case  of  rattlesnake.  He’ll  bite  and  poison  an’  that’s 
the  truth.” 

“Good  judgment,  says  I — excellent  good  judg¬ 
ment,  young  gent,”  said  Andrews  thickly;  and  he 
tried  to  smile  affably,  but  the  pain  was  too  much 
for  him.  “I  give  up,  says  I — give  up  an’  promise 
not  to  hurt  anybody  if  only  you  can  untwist  these 
wires  a  little — jes’  a  little.  Young  gents,  you  may 
know  they  hurts  right  bad  when  Bill  Andrews  asks 
it  o’  ye.” 

“I’ll  fix  you  all  right,  Mr.  Bill  Andrews,”  said 
Hugh  in  businesslike  tones.  “I’ve  got  something 
to  pay  off  with  you  myself,  but  that’s  past  an’  I’ll 
do  my  best  to  make  it  easier  for  you.  But,  Mr.  Bill 
Andrews,  Wes  didn’t  have  to  tell  us  you’re  a  snake. 
We  know  it  an’  after  this  we’re  goin’  to  treat  you 
just  as  if  you  were  a  rattler,  even  if  we  have  to  fill 
you  full  of  shot.  Is  that  understood,  now?” 

Andrews  nodded.  “You  can  turn  me  loose,  young 
gent— clean  loose,  says  I  an’ - 

“Never  mind!”  said  Hugh  emphatically.  “We 
don’t  turn  rattlers  loose.”  He  rolled  Andrews  over 
on  his  face  again  and,  with  Dord’s  help,  fastened 
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several  independent  strands  of  baling  wire  from 
one  elbow  to  the  other,  thus  confining  Andrews’ 
elbows  closely  to  his  sides  and  preventing  any  great 
forward  movement  of  his  hands  even  if  they  had 
been  otherwise  free.  Then  he  rolled  him  upon  his 
back  and  wove  a  three-strand  wire  hobble  from  knee 
to  knee  of  the  captive.  After  that,  he  rolled 
Andrews  again  upon  his  face  and  carried  a  line  of 
wires  from  the  knee  hobble  upward  to  the  elbow 
wires,  and  ended  by  putting  a  wire  slip  noose  about 
the  man’s  neck,  and  piecing  it  into  a  long  wire  lead¬ 
ing  rope,  like  a  boat’s  painter  or  a  dog  chain. 

“Now,  Mr.  Andrews,”  said  Hugh,  “I’m  goin’ 
to  take  off  your  leg  and  wrist  wires,  an’  if  you  make 
one  single  solitary  move  to  kick  or  hit  anybody  or 
make  any  sort  of  a  move  that  looks  like  you-  were 
goin’  to  kick,  or  do  anything  suspicious  in  any  way, 
bang  goes  this  dose  of  duck  shot  into  you  an’  not 
waitin’  for  explanations.  Understand  that?” 

Andrews  nodded.  Wesley  spoke  up  quickly: 
“You  did  your  best  to  kill  me  an’  Sweetheart,  Mr. 
Bill  Andrews.  If  you  try  anything  more,  you  want 
to  understand  that,  while  I’m  a  peaceful  sort  of  a 
feller.  I’ll  lay  you  out  even  before  Dord  shoots. 
I’m  onto  you,  an’  I  wont  give  you  a  show  to  lift  a 
little  finger.  Does  that  reach  you?”  Wesley 
gripped  his  club. 

“Young  gent,”  answered  Andrews  civilly,  his 
speech  thick  from  his  long  torture,  “if  I  had  been  in 
your  place,  I’d  a-killed  somebody,  an’  that’s  th’ 
truth,  says  I — an’  I’m  done.  I  give  up,  I  tell  ye.” 
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They  speedily  freed  him  from  the  board  and  the 
tight  wires.  Andrews  stretched  himself  as  best  he 
could  and  sighed  with  relief.  “An’  now,  young 
gents,  what  next?” 

Wesley  beckoned  them  outside  the  hut.  They 
held  a  council  of  war  down  beside  the  water  hole. 
Wesley  briefly  related  the  day’s  happenings,  and 
ended  with,  “Sweetheart  is  on  our  side  now,  and 
Sheriff  Apple  will  surely  be  over  here  by  to-night. 
Maybe,  he  won’t  be  here  till  to-morrow  morning, 
but  what’s  the  difference?  All  we’ve  got  to  do  is  to 
get  Bill  Andrews  over  to  the  cattle-boat  landing 
and  just  camp  down  and  wait.” 

“What  if  Andrews  won’t  walk?”  suggested  War¬ 
ren. 

“He’ll  walk  all  right,”  replied  Hugh. 

“I’ll  blow  off  his  head  for  sure  if  he  don’t,” 
declared  Dord. 

“Don’t  forget  he’s  got  to  have  his  head  to  con¬ 
fess,”  drawled  Wesley.  “He  can’t  confess  without 
his  head,  Dord.  An’  then,  besides,  fellers,  I  had 
a  long  talk  quite  friendly  with  Bill  Andrews  before 
his  legs  an’  arms  got  to  hurtin’  bad.  Bill  Andrews 
says,  an’  he  sticks  to  it,  that  he  didn’t  kill  old  man 
Flinders  at  all,  that  it  was  Sweetheart’s  gun  an’ 
Sweetheart  himself  that  killed  Mr.  Flinders.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it!”  cried  Warren. 

“Wa-a-al,  tain’t  likely,  maybe,”  drawled  Wesley, 
“but  how  you  goin’  to  prove  anything?  Sheriff 
Apple  was  dead  right  when  he  said  he  couldn’t  prove 
anything  on  Bill  Andrews.  I  think  we’ve  just  got 
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to  leave  it  to  Sheriff  Apple.  I’ll  tell  him  what  Bill 
told  me — that  is,  Bill  told  me  the  little  feller  will 
confess  free  an’  open,  ‘I  killed — old  man  Flinders 
— with  this’ — meanin’  that  little  twenty-two  re¬ 
volver.” 

‘‘Did  Sweetheart  say  that?”  demanded  Warren. 

“Right  there  in  the  dugout — while  I  was  a-layin’ 
there  in  the  bunk — so  Bill  Andrews  says.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it,  I  tell  you,”  cried  Warren.  “I 
don’t  believe  it.” 

“Wa-a-al,”  drawled  Wesley,  “it  didn’t  sound 
natural-like,  but  how  you  goin’  to  prove  anything?” 

“Well,  all  we’ve  got  to  do  is  to  get  to  the  cattle- 
boat  landing  and  wait,”  said  Hugh.  “Come  on!” 

They  returned  to  the  hut,  helped  Andrews  to  his 
feet,  and  explained  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  walk 
along  and  behave  himself. 

“If  you  wouldn’t  mind,”  said  Bill  Andrews  paus¬ 
ing  just  outside  the  door,  “one  o’  you  young  gents 
could  do  a  service  to  a  poor  fellow  creature,  says  I 
— a  big  service.”  He  put  his  hand  to  his  head. 
“Th’  sun.”  He  paused  and  almost  grinned.  “It 
would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  a  fine  complexion  like  mine. 
I  leave  it  to  you  young  gents,  says  I.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  want  us  to  do?”  demanded 
Hugh  impatiently. 

“My  parasol,  young  gents  1” 

“Your  what?”  cried  Wesley. 

“It’s  right  under  th’  bunks,  an’  if  th’  young 
gent - ” 

Wesley  went  quickly  into  the  hut  and  reappeared 
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opening  a  very  large,  dirty,  and  dilapidated  sun 
umbrella,  of  a  faded  green  color  underneath  and  a 
faded  tan  on  the  outside. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  Fremont  Island  had 
never  before  witnessed  anything  quite  so  grotesquely 
like  the  clown  feature  of  a  circus  parade,  as  the  pro¬ 
cession  moved  away,  Dord  bearing  the  gun,  his 
rubber  boots  slung  about  his  neck,  Hugh  walking 
behind  Andrews  with  a  club  and  the  leading  wire, 
Warren  ahead,  while  Wesley’s  lanky  figure  strode 
beside  Bill  Andrews  sheltering  that  worthy  under  a 
gentleman’s  sun  umbrella. 

It  was  a  long,  toilsome  journey.  Bill  Andrews 
complained  much  of  his  restricted  knee  motion  and 
the  confinement  of  his  elbows,  but  Hugh  answered 
decisively  each  time  and  finally  warned  him  to  say 
no  more  on  that  subject. 

As  they  came  in  sight  of  the  shanty  and  the  pier, 
Warren  shouted  excitedly,  “A  boat — out  at  the  end 
of  the  pier — and  a  man  in  it — rowing.” 

“Careful!”  cried  Hugh  as  the  boys  crowded 
ahead  quickly.  “Don’t  expect  we’re  goin’  to  forget 
you,  Mr.  Bill  Andrews,  boat  or  no  boat.  Go  ahead, 
Warren.  We’ll  come  along  all  regular!” 

Warren  raced  ahead,  down  the  hill  to  the  shanty 
and  ran  out  on  the  pier.  The  man  in  the  boat  bent 
to  his  oars  and  pulled  rapidly  away  to  the  eastward, 
straight  out  into  the  lake. 

“Sweetheart!”  yelled  Warren.  “Here!  Come 
back  here!  Where  you  goin’  with  that  boat?” 

The  little  man  answered  not,  but  pulled  with  a 
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will.  Warren  shouted  again  and  again.  No  answer 
came. 

Warren  stood  watching  him  until  man  and  boat 
melted  into  a  hazy  blur  on  the  smooth,  glistening 
surface  of  the  lake. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 


INTO  THE  UNKNOWN 

Warren  met  Dord  at  the  door  of  the  shanty: 
“That  was  Sweetheart — that  feller  in  the  boat,”  he 
stated. 

“An’  the  boat  itself  was  the  one  in  this  shanty,” 
Dord  replied.  “You  can  see  here  where  he  dragged 
it  out  an’  down  the  beach.”  The  broad  trail  of  the 
duck  boat  was  plainly  visible. 

Wesley  came  to  them:  “What’s  that  about 
Sweetheart?” 

“You  can  hardly  see  him  away  off  there  toward 
the  mainland.”  Warren  pointed.  In  a  moment, 
Wesley’s  eye  caught  the  distant  object. 

“Wh — wh — why.  Sweetheart  told  me  not  to 

worry,”  said  Wesley.  “Gave  me  his  word,  an’ - ” 

He  gazed  a  moment.  “I  guess  you  can’t  trust  a 
weak-minded  feller  any  more  ’n  a  bad  feller.” 

They  turned  into  the  shanty  and  told  Hugh  of 
Sweetheart’s  flight.  Andrews  listened  intently,  and 
then  spoke  ingratiatingly:  “Young  gents,  I  could 
a-told  ye  that’s  jes’  what  Sweetheart  would  a-gone 
an’  did.  Sweetheart,  says  I — Sweetheart  gits  all 
het  up  regardless,  jes’  like  he  done  when  he  killed 
old  man  Flinders — all  het  up  an’ - ” 

“I  don’t  believe  he  killed  old  man  Flinders,”  cried 
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Warren  hotly.  “You  killed  him  yourself,  Mr.  Bill 
Andrews,  an’  you  know  it,  an’  we  know  it,  an’  Sheriff 
Apple  knows  it,  an’ - ’’ 

“Go  on,  young  gent,’’  grinned  Andrews.  “Go 
right  on,  says  I — an’  knowin’  ain’t  provin’  an’ - ” 

Dord  spoke  up  grimly:  “Lookee  here.  Bill  An¬ 
drews,  we  all  believe  just  exactly  what  Sheriff  Apple 
believes.’’ 

“An’  what  may  Sheriff  Apple — pious  Sheriff 
Apple — what  may  th’  good  sheriff  believe,  young 
gent?  Tell  me  that,  says  I.” 

“He  believes  you  killed  old  man  Flinders  an’ 
that  even  you’re  not  smart  enough  to  dodge  God,” 
cried  Dord  with  the  solemnity  of  an  evangelist. 

It  was  a  grosteque  sermon,  perhaps,  in  a  shabby 
setting  on  a  desolate  isle,  but  it  went  clear  through 
Bill  Andrews  and  crumpled  the  man’s  insolence  and 
already  shaken  self-confidence.  The  boys  turned 
away. 

“We’ll  wait  until  night  and  then  we’ll  light  that 
beacon  fire,”  said  Hugh,  at  the  end  of  a  long  con¬ 
sultation.  He  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  at  the  far  end 
of  the  room.  Andrews  sat  in  a  corner  on  a  box, 
at  the  end  of  the  bunks. 

“What  if  Sweetheart  was  lyin’  about  that,  too?” 
asked  Wesley. 

“We’ll  see,”  answered  Hugh.  “It’s  late  now,  an’ 
it’ll  be  dark  enough  by  eight  o’clock.” 

“What  about  the  Clipper  T'  Warren  asked. 

“Wa-a-al,”  drawled  Wesley,  “I  guess  some  of  us 
had  better  walk  over  there  an’  sail  the  Clipper 
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around  here  to  the  cattle-boat  landin’.”  He  grinned 
amiably  and  added,  “I  ain’t  had  quite  enough  exer¬ 
cise  to-day.  I’ll  walk  over  if  one  of  you  fellers’ll 
go  with  me.” 

They  all  volunteered,  although  Dord  could 
hardly  stand  on  his  feet.  Hugh  settled  the  matter : 
‘‘Dord  an’  me’ll  stay  here  and  have  a  good  supper 
ready.  Wes  an’  Warren  ought  to  get  back  here  by 
sundown — or  at  least  before  the  dark — even  if  they 
have  to  row.” 

“Row?”  Wesley  hadn’t  thought  of  that,  nor  had 
Warren.  “If  we  can’t  pick  up  a  breeze,”  declared 
that  lanky  young  man,  “you  needn’t  expect  us.”  He 
strode  away  with  Warren,  carrying  one  canteen  of 
water  for  both  of  them.  Wesley  reappeared  at  the 
door  a  moment  later:  “Got  anything  to  eat?  I’m 
about  starved.” 

Hugh  dug  the  remnants  of  some  cold  potatoes 
from  the  pot  on  the  stove.  “We’ll  have  some  good 
hot  stuff  when  you  get  back.  There’s  some  canned 
salmon  in  the  Clipper.’* 

Wesley  hesitated,  took  the  handful  of  potatoes, 
carried  them  a  little  way  and  finally  threw  them  into 
the  sagebrush.  “I’m  not  a-goin’  to  spoil  a  good 
appetite,”  he  declared.  “Come  on  to  the  Clipper. 
I  can  wait  for  canned  salmon  any  day.” 

Wesley  and  Warren  had  some  difficulty  in  getting 
the  Clipper  cleaned  out  and  launched,  and  as  the 
breeze  was  almost  imperceptible  their  progress  was 
slow.  Hugh  had  spread  himself  on  the  supper, 
and  was  correspondingly  impatient  as  time  passed 
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and  the  two  absentees  did  not  appear.  It  was  a 
housekeeper’s  experience  which  is  healthy  and 
improving  for  any  boy  or  young  man. 

When  the  Clipper  finally  floated  lazily  into  view 
around  the  long  reef  at  the  southeast  end  of  the 
curving  bay,  Hugh  walked  out  to  the  end  of  the 
pier  and  stood  there  roundly  berating  the  crew  for 
their  happy  indifference  to  his  impatience. 

They  moored  the  Clipper  to  one  of  the  piles,  left 
her  barely  rolling  on  the  almost  imperceptible 
ground  swell,  and  followed  Hugh  to  the  shanty. 
Hugh  turned  back,  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  spoke 
to  them  in  awed  tones:  “No  joshin’  Bill  Andrews, 
fellers,  nor  Dord.  It’s  been  solemn  as  church  ever 
since  you  fellers  went  away,  I  got  supper  all  by 
myself  and  let  Dord  go  to  it  preachin’  to  Bill 
Andrews !’’ 

“Preachin’?’’  gasped  Warren.  “Huh?” 

“Dord — Dord  a-preachin’ ?”  asked  Wesley  with 
a  stunned  look.  “Dord — preachin’?  Wh — wh — 
why,  I’ve  heard  Dord  tell  fish  stories,  but — 
preachin’  I” 

“The  real  thing,  believe  me,”  replied  Hugh  with¬ 
out  a  quiver  of  a  smile.  “He’s  been  a-layin’  it  into 
Bill  Andrews  like — like — like  Moody  an’  Sankey — ■ 
yes,  an’  makin’  all  the  gestures,  tool” 

They  went  slowly  into  the  shanty.  Sure  enough, 
there  in  the  dark  corner  at  the  end  of  the  bunks. 
Bill  Andrews  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  intently  upon 
Dord.  Dord,  his  shoulders  hunched  up  and  his 
chest  collapsed  in  his  most  approved  argumentative 
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pose,  was  laying  down  the  law  and  the  prophets  to 
him,  gestures  and  all,  just  as  Hugh  had  said. 

The  boys  turned  to  the  feast  which  Hugh  had 
set  out  on  the  board  table — ^potatoes  and  bacon 
fried  to  a  tempting  crispness,  more  or  less  cold 
from  waiting,  but  good  enough  for  any  king  just 
the  same,  a  whole  flapjack  for  each  person,  real  lard 
and  pepper  and  salt  for  the  same,  molasses,  and 
steaming  hot  coffee  on  the  stove. 

It  is  the  unwritten  law  of  the  desert  and  the 
mountains  that  every  man’s  cabin  is  open  to  whom¬ 
soever  comes  that  way.  Take  what  you  want,  and 
no  more,  and  do  as  much  for  the  other  fellow,  is 
the  essence  of  the  law.  The  boys  therefore  had 
had  no  compunctions  against  helping  themselves  to 
the  supplies  in  the  shanty. 

The  light  was  dim,  but  Hugh  had  suspended  a 
lantern  above  the  table.  To  crown  his  banquet  with 
a  festive  air,  he  touched  a  match  to  the  driftwood 
in  the  fireplace,  and  a  great  blaze  went  roaring 
wastefully  up  the  chimney.  Fuel  was  the  one  thing 
to  be  treasured  in  this  desolate,  treeless  wilderness, 
but  this  was  a  special  occasion  and  expense  was 
justified.  Hugh  had  labored  hard  and  walked  far 
to  gather  his  fuel  and  he  received  his  reward  in  the 
appreciative  outburst  from  Wesley  and  Warren. 

The  fire  put  an  end  to  Dord’s  missionary  work. 
He  came  to  the  table,  leading — yes,  leading  Bill 
Andrews  by  the  hand. 

In  silence,  they  took  their  places  about  the  boun¬ 
teous  repast.  They  heaped  Bill  Andrews’  plate 
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with  good  things,  robbing  themselves,  but,  in  spite 
of  good  cheer  and  the  blazing  fire,  it  was  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  meal.  Dord  sat  with  his  face  transfigured 
with  an  inward  glow  and  the  glory  of  missionary 
conquest.  Andrews  ate  ravenously,  in  silence,  his 
eyes  cast  down.  The  boys  exchanged  suspicious 
looks,  felt  ashamed  of  their  suspicions,  dropped 
their  eyes,  and  fell  silent  themselves. 

Andrews  left  the  table  abruptly,  wiping  his  mouth 
with  the  back  of  his  hand  with  some  difficulty,  owing 
to  the  wires  which  still  held  his  elbows  in  decent 
restraint. 

The  boys  waited  until  Andrews  was  in  his  corner 
— ^waited  until  Dord  was  ready  to  speak.  “Fellers,” 
he  began,  his  voice  vibrant  and  inspired,  “Bill  An¬ 
drews  says  he’ll  go  with  us  peaceable — to  Sheriff 
Apple.” 

“We’ll  wait  right  here  till  Sheriff  Apple  comes,” 
replied  Hugh  briefly.  “We’ll  go  up  right  now  an’ 
light  that  beacon  fire.” 

“Wa-a-al,”  drawled  Wesley,  “if  you’re  askin’ 
me.  I’ll  bet  a  farm  there  isn’t  any  beacon  fire  an’ 
no  fuel  for  a  beacon  fire  unless  we  set  this  old  shanty 
on  fire.” 

“I  was  cornin’  to  that,”  said  Dord.  “Give  a  feller 
time  to  speak.  If  you’re  askin’  me,  why  I  say,  let’s 
get  aboard  the  Clipper  an’  sail  for  home.  Bill  An¬ 
drews  ain’t  a-goin’  to  make  a  bit  of  trouble.”  Then 
he  cried  with  a  flash  of  inspiration,  “We  started 
for  Lake  Shore  with  Mr.  Hawkins’  telegrams.  All 
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right!  Let’s  do  it  up  brown  an’  go  to  Lake  Shore 
an’  send  the  telegrams!” 

Hugh  got  to  his  feet  with  a  whoop:  “Fellers, 
it’s  a  go!”  he  cried.  “That’s  a  stunt — Lake  Shore 
or  bust!  We’ll  do  it  up  brown  as  fried  bacon. 
We’ll  show  people!  Hurray!” 

“The  dishes!”  said  Wesley.  “We  got  to  clean 
things  up  before  we  go.” 

“I’ll  wash  the  dishes,”  said  Dord,  “an’  Bill  An- 
drews’ll  help  me.”  He  turned  to  the  dark  corner. 
“Won’t  you,  Mr.  Andrews?”  An  affirmative  grunt 
came  from  the  dark  figure.  Andrews  came  slowly 
from  his  corner. 

“I’ll  help  an’  welcome  to  ye,  young  gents,”  he 
said.  “An’  I  could  be  more  useful  like  if,” — he 
paused  and  looked  quickly  from  one  to  another — > 
“if  th’  young  gents  would  jes’  loosen  up  a  bit  on 
my  elbows.” 

“Sure  thing!”  cried  Dord,  but  Hugh  interposed: 
“Not  on  your  tintype,  Mr.  Bill  Andrews — not  a 
wire!”  Hugh  turned  to  Wesley  and  Warren.  “You 
fellers  get  the  Clipper  all  ready.  I’ll  stay  right  here 
with  a  shotgun  an’  make  sure  Mr.  Bill  Andrews  has 
got  real  religion!” 

Dord  protested — mildly.  Andrews  scowled,  but 
caught  himself  and  tried  to  look  pleasant.  “Jes’  as 
you  say,  young  gent — an’  quite  right,  says  I — agree¬ 
able  to  me,  says  1.” 

When  the  dishes  were  washed,  the  last  embers 
of  the  fire  killed  by  liberal  applications  of  water, 
and  everything  put  in  order,  Hugh  stood  aside  and 
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let  Dord  and  Andrews  go  out  ahead  of  him,  while 
he  followed  with  the  sawed-off  shotgun  across  his 
arm.  He  closed  the  door,  slipped  a  wooden  peg 
into  the  staple,  and  followed  them  in  the  moonlight 
to  the  cupper  at  the  shaky  landing  ladder  toward 
the  end  of  the  pier. 

There  was  a  very  light  breeze  from  the  south, 
almost  dead  ahead.  They  hoisted  the  sail  without 
a  reef,  clambered  aboard  with  Dord  at  the  tiller, 
hauled  close  and  drifted  rapidly  out  from  the 
little  bay.  They  hauled  a  point  nearer  the  wind 
and  skimmed  smoothly  on  their  course  for  Lake 
Shore,  some  twenty  miles  away,  at  the  easternmost 
point  of  the  great,  shallow  bay  which  lies  along  the 
fertile  fields  of  Davis  County. 

The  mellow  moonlight,  the  quiet,  the  delightful 
ripple  of  water  under  the  bows — then  Wesley’s 
concertina  came  automatically  from  its  black,  oil¬ 
cloth  bag,  and  Wesley  squeezed  it  lovingly.  No 
music  came  forth. 

“Busted  again!”  commented  Wesley.  “Busted 
bad,  too  I”  He  tinkered  the  instrument  hopefully, 
but  in  vain.  There  was  another  repair  job  ahead 
for  the  blacksmith — a  job  which  promised  to  run 
high  in  cost.  Wesley  knew  at  once  that  two  bits 
would  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket  on  that  job.  He  put 
the  instrument  regretfully  into  its  bag,  tied  it  tight, 
stuck  it  under  the  stern  seat  and  dropped  his  chin 
into  his  hand,  wondering  if  lake  trips  were  all  he 
had  dreamed. 

By  and  by,  the  wind  shifted  and  came  from  Ante- 
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lope  Island,  squarely  abeam.  Dord  fed  out  the 
sheet  and  altered  his  course  as  nearly  as  he  could 
judge  straight  for  Lake  Shore.  The  Clipper  heeled 
slightly,  delightfully,  and  increased  her  speed.  She 
was  at  her  best  in  summer  breezes  under  a  moonlit 
sky. 

Wesley  recovered  his  spirits,  took  his  turn  at  the 
tiller  and  sang — sang  everything  he  knew,  from  the 
blackbird  melody  to  the  opening  chorus  from  “Pina¬ 
fore,”  then  the  operatic  craze,  and  scheduled  for 
amateur  production  at  the  Salt  Lake  Theater  early 
in  the  fall: 

“We  sail  the  ocean  blue, 

And  our  saucy  ship’s  a  beauty; 

We’re  sober  men  and  true, 

And  attentive  to  our  duty. 

When  the  balls  whistle  free  o’er  the  bright  blue  sea. 
We  stand  to  our  guns  all  day; 

When  at  anchor  we  ride  on  the  Portsmouth  tide. 

We  have  plenty  of  time  to  play.” 

There  had  been  a  rumor  that  Wesley  had  sought 
to  qualify  in  the  cast  as  “Sweet  Little  Buttercup” — 
a  rumor  which  Wesley  had  indignantly  denied,  and 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  Little  Buttercup  was  not 
in  his  line,  for  she  was  a  bumboat  woman  and  was 
to  be  sung  by  a  fair  damsel  dear  to  Hugh’s  bashful 
Scotch  affections.  At  least,  she  must  have  been 
dear,  for  Hugh  was  definitely  known  to  have  squan¬ 
dered  money  on  a  box  of  Elephant  Store  glucose 
candy  for  her.  This  he  had  left  on  her  doorstep. 
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having  courageously  yanked  the  door  bell,  then 
ignominiously  fled.  But  he  had  walked  home  later 
treading  upon  air,  for  the  maid  herself  had  taken 
in  the  package  with  a  wild  scream  of  delight,  “Ma ! 
Oh,  ma !  Here’s  a  box  of  candy — for  me !” 

Hugh  treasured  those  words  and  got  quickly 
angry  when  the  boys  fell  to  teasing  him  out  there 
on  the  placid  lake  under  the  soft  moonlight.  The 
joy  of  getting  Hugh  mad  on  that  subject  added  to 
the  delight  of  that  memorable  night  of  enjoyment. 
They  sang  again  and  laughed  and  joked  and  laughed 
themselves  silly. 

And  all  the  while  Bill  Andrews  sulked  amidships, 
Hugh  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  him  from  his 
lowly  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  mast,  hardly  relaxing 
his  vigilance  even  in  the  midst  of  his  most  hysterical 
outbursts  of  reasonless  laughter. 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  their  care-free  sailing,  when 
their  voyage  was  more  than  two-thirds  over,  and 
they  could  see  farmhouse  lights  here  and  there 
twinkling  against  the  dark  background  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  could  see,  also,  lights  on  the  old  pier  and 
about  the  store  at  Lake  Shore — more  lights  than 
usual — and  even  as  they  were  commenting  on  the 
seeming  activity  about  the  old  pier,  one  of  the 
squalls  which  make  Great  Salt  Lake  so  dangerous 
came  rushing  toward  them  from  the  mainland. 

It  fell  suddenly,  in  advance  of  the  dark  line  of 
wavelets  and  flying  spume  which  warned  them  and 
gave  Dord  a  moment  in  which  to  swing  the  Clipper 
head  on  to  meet  it. 
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There  was  no  time  to  reef,  no  time  even  to  take 
thought  of  reefing.  They  heard  Dord’s  sharp 
command:  “Get  over  to  windward — all  of  you. 
Quick,  quick!” 

Hugh  dropped  the  shotgun  and  scrambled  to  Bill 
Andrews’  side,  just  as  Warren  and  Wesley  threw 
themselves  across  the  centerboard  box  to  the  port 
rail  and  hung  far  out. 

The  next  instant  the  Clipper  rolled  gunwale 
under  and  took  aboard  a  tubful  of  water.  Dord 
managed  skillfully,  brought  her  up  into  the  wind 
and  held  her  racing  and  quivering  and  dipping  and 
tearing  away  into  the  sudden  blackness  which  blotted 
out  the  shore  lights. 

Then,  away  off  to  the  windward,  they  heard  a 
wild  cry  of  distress — heard  it  again  and  again — the 
unmistakable  shrill,  whining  scream  of  Sweetheart. 

Dord  took  a  great  chance,  swung  the  Clipper  into 
the  wind,  yelled  to  the  boys  to  shift  to  the  star¬ 
board  rail,  and  held  the  craft  for  one  instant  in  the 
teeth  of  the  squall,  while  Wesley  and  Hugh  dragged 
Bill  Andrews  across  with  them. 

The  next  moment  the  Clipper  dipped  her  port 
rail  under.  Another  deluge  of  water  flooded  the 
cockpit,  and  she  was  away  on  the  port  tack,  tearing 
through  the  level  lake ;  for  the  squall  was  so  violent 
that  it  beat  the  waves  themselves  flat,  tearing  the 
rising  whitecaps  away  and  throwing  them  in  a  blind¬ 
ing  spray  over  the  boat  and  her  crew.  Dord  was 
already  unable  to  see  clearly. 

Out  of  the  scud  and  darkness  ahead  a  flat-bot- 
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tomed  duck  boat  came  drifting  broadside,  Sweet¬ 
heart  kneeling  amidships  and  bailing  furiously  with 
his  hat.  They  past  him  close  like  a  flash.  He  looked 
up  at  the  sudden  apparition  of  the  Clipper,  leaped 
to  his  feet,  and  screamed  wildly  for  help. 

Dord  brought  the  Clipper  up  promptly,  scream¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  “Loose  the  halyards, 
loose  the  halyards!” 

Hugh  struggled  forward  to  obey.  He  was  too 
late.  To  save  themselves,  Dord  was  obliged  to  fill 
on  the  starboard  tack.  As  soon  as  he  had  gathered 
headway,  he  brought  the  boat  up  again.  “Now, 
now!”  he  cried. 

Hugh  tore  blindly  at  the  belayed  ropes,  and  only 
wound  them  the  tighter  about  the  cleat.  Somebody 
had  bungled  in  fastening  them  in  the  first  place,  and 
Hugh  was  excited  in  the  darkness  and  hurry. 

Again,  Dord  had  to  swing  around  on  the  port 
tack.  The  worst  of  the  squall  was  apparently  past. 
They  must  save  the  little  man.  Dord  waited  for  a 
favorable  moment,  then  boldly  turned  the  Clipper 
clear  around  and  tore  away  into  the  sudden  flood 
of  moonlight  as  the  flying  scud  passed  seaward. 
The  Clipper  ran  her  bows  deep  into  the  water  and 
threw  a  great  sheet  of  dazzling  foam  upon  her  fore¬ 
deck.  Then  she  raised  herself  and  rolled  forward, 
yawing  and  straining  in  every  seam. 

They  could  see  Sweetheart  still  standing  in  his 
little  boat,  his  arms  stretched  toward  them  appeal¬ 
ingly,  his  only  thought  the  rescue  they  were  trying 
so  hard  to  bring  to  him. 
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As  they  bore  down  upon  him,  they  saw  that  the 
duck  boat  was  already  in  a  sinking  condition.  Dord 
was  compelled  to  run  far  to  leeward  of  him  before 
daring  to  turn.  The  squall  had  blown  itself  out, 
but  the  wind  was  still  strong — too  strong  for  the 
crank  Clipper  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

It  was  a  beautiful  bit  of  seamanship.  Dord  seized 
just  the  right  moment,  the  Clipper  promptly  obeyed 
her  helm  and  raced  back  toward  the  pathetic  little 
man  in  the  sinking  boat. 

“Tell  him  to  jump  the  minute  we’re  close 
enough,”  cried  Dord. 

Hugh  scrambled  forward  and  leaned  ahead, 
making  a  megaphone  of  his  hands :  “We’ll  lay 
alongside.  You’ll  have  to  jump  like  a  cat!”  Sweet¬ 
heart  did  not  hear  or  did  not  understand.  Hugh 
repeated  his  directions.  Still  Sweetheart  showed 
no  sign  of  comprehending.  Instead  of  standing 
steady  and  ready,  he  tossed  his  arms  appealingly 
into  the  air,  and  took  a  quick,  uncertain  step  to  and 
upon  the  stern  of  the  duck  boat.  The  water  in  the 
small  craft  rushed  to  that  end.  The  boys  cried  out 
in  horror,  as  they  saw  the  stern  sink  and  Sweetheart 
slide  off  into  the  lake. 

“Grab  him !  Grab  him  as  we  pass !”  yelled  Dofd; 
and  he  swung  the  Clipper  straight  for  the  uplifted 
hands  of  the  little  man  as  his  head  went  under. 
Hugh  just  missed  the  despairing  white  fingers. 
Warren  tried  to  catch  them  and  even  Bill  Andrews 
made  a  desperate  struggle  to  free  his  elbows  and 
lend  a  hand  to  his  drowning  little  friend. 
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The  Clipper’s  bow  crashed  into  the  side  of  the 
filled  duck  boat,  tore  through  and  fairly  over  it, 
the  Clipper’s  centerboard  coming  violently  up  and 
out  of  the  box. 

“Down  with  the  centerboard,”  screamed  Dord. 
“Down  with  it — quick — quick!” 

Hugh  and  Warren  worked  desperately,  but  the 
board  was  jammed.  It  was  a  full  five  minutes  or 
more  before  they  could  thrust  it  down  into  place. 

Meantime,  the  Clipper  had  left  the  wrecked  duck 
boat  far  to  one  side  and  in  her  wake  as  she  drifted 
rapidly.  Promptly  as  Dord  turned  in  spite  of  the 
risk,  and  long  as  they  cruised  to  and  fro  searching, 
the  boys  knew  from  the  moment  they  had  passed 
Sweetheart  that  the  little  man  was  beyond  human 
help. 

Until  clear  past  midnight,  when  the  moon  was 
sinking  in  the  great  waterway  between  Antelope  and 
Fremont  Islands,  they  cruised  back  and  forth  on 
what  they  understood  was  a  vain  hunt. 

On  the  last  starboard  tack,  Dord  silently  held 
his  course  toward  Lake  Shore.  The  other  boys  said 
nothing. 

Of  a  sudden,  they  heard  Bill  Andrews  sobbing 
aloud. 
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As  they  worked  the  Clipper  doggedly  in  toward 
their  destination,  their  task  became  increasingly 
difficult,  for  the  water  became  so  shallow  they  dared 
not  push  the  centerboard  down  to  its  full  capacity 
for  fear  of  striking  the  muddy  bottom  and  capsizing. 

They  noted  with  dull  surprise  the  unusual  num¬ 
ber  of  lights  about  the  store  and  the  pier — at  this 
time  of  morning!  Lanterns  were  moving  about, 
carried  by  men  who  walked  quickly  and  sometimes 
ran. 

The  wind  fell  as  suddenly  as  it  had  arisen,  and 
they  found  themselves  a  half  mile  from  the  pier, 
floating  on  the  short  little  waves  in  a  dead  calm. 

Rowing  silently  and  doggedly,  they  drew  near 
the  old  pier  where  once  had  been  anchored  a  small 
fleet  of  pleasure  yachts,  the  remnants  of  the  former 
Hot  Spring  Lake  fleet,  driven  to  this  base  on  Great 
Salt  Lake  by  the  mud  and  weeds  of  the  smaller  lake. 

A  man  on  the  end  of  the  pier  suddenly  stopped, 
raised  his  lantern,  shaded  it  with  his  hand,  and 
gazed  off  at  them.  They  heard  him  call.  Other 
lanterns  came,  borne  by  men  running. 

The  boys  pulled  the  Clipper  alongside  the  landing 
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stage.  Lanterns  were  thrust  into  their  faces.  An 
excited  babble  of  talk  was  all  about  them.  Eager 
hands  reached  out  and  held  their  boat. 

Then  a  short,  powerful  man  elbowed  his  way  to 
them.  His  voice  rang  out  strong  and  glad:  “The 
boys!  The  boys — safe  and  sound!”  And  they 
found  themselves  shaking  hands  with  Sheriff  Apple, 
and  being  passed  along  to  shake  hands  with  other 
men,  and  being  carried  bodily  up  the  landing  stairs 
and  along  the  pier  to  the  store. 

Somebody  shouted  a  treat,  and  the  boys  saw  the 
storekeeper  passing  bottles  rapidly  from  a  box  filled 
with  pop  bottles — red,  white,  and  yellow,  straw¬ 
berry,  cream,  lemon,  and  sarsaparilla.  Somebody 
shouted  gleefully,  “To  ‘The  Bill  Andrews’  boys’ !” 
The  boys  found  themselves  drinking  and  laughing 
with  the  rest  amid  a  buzz  of  talk  and  the  sizzling 
of  the  effervescent  liquid.  Nothing  in  all  the  world 
had  ever  tasted  quite  so  good,  not  even  the  alkaline 
water  at  the  shanty  on  Fremont  Island. 

Then  fell  a  great  hush,  and  through  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd  came  Sheriff  Apple  leading  Bill  An¬ 
drews  by  the  arm.  The  men  fell  away  in  a  semi¬ 
circle,  and  the  boys  noted  for  the  first  time  that 
there  were  many  women  in  the  crowd — women  who 
kept  looking  at  them  and  smiling  and  nodding,  who 
wrapped  their  hands  and  arms  in  their  aprons  and 
talked  to  each  other,  looking  at  the  boys  between 
words. 

The  kerosene  lamps  behind  the  store  counter, 
with  their  big  tin  reflectors,  shone  full  upon  Bill 
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Andrews.  The  lanterns  hung  down  between  the 
crowd  of  men’s  legs  and  lighted  the  women’s  calico 
skirts;  for  these  were  all  farm  people. 

“If  you’ve  got  anything  to  say,  Bill — ”  suggested 
Sheriff  Apple  in  a  low,  quiet  voice,  his  eyes  intently 
upon  Andrews. 

“Not  much  to  say.  Sheriff.”  Andrews  looked  ten 
years  older  as  he  stood  bareheaded.  His  grotesque 
bald  pate  and  grewsome,  tangled  beard  took  on  for 
a  moment  an  appearance  of  nobility  that  sent  a 
thrill  through  the  staring  boys.  “Not  much  to  say,” 
he  repeated,  “an’  soon  said,  says  I.  Well,  th’  young 
gents  took  chances  to  save  my  pal — to  keep  Sweet¬ 
heart  from  chokin’  final  an’  fer  all  out  there  in  th’ 
lake — ^big  risks,  says  I,  an’  the  young  gent  in  the 
stylish  derby  hat  yonder — well,  he  shot  me  full  o’ 
religion  all  afternoon,  says  I.” 

The  words  jarred  uncomfortably  upon  the  ears 
of  the  boys.  Was  Bill  Andrews  trying  to  make  a 
ghastly  joke?  The  next  moment  they  understood 
that  this  beast  man  was  struggling  to  express  feel¬ 
ings  new  to  his  heart  and  tongue. 

“Well,  Sheriff,  I  thinks  to  myself.  I’ll  fool  th’ 
young  gents  an’  make  a  break  fer  liberty.  Oh,”  he 
cried  in  a  sudden  bitterness  of  spirit,  “I  ain’t  got 
religion.  I’m  too  far  gone  fer  religion  or  anything 
else,  but  I  won’t  go  on  out  into  the  dark  yonder 
without  tellin’  ye  all  full  an’  free.  Sweetheart  shot 
old  man  Flinders,  but  I — I — God  fergive  me — I — 
I  made  him  do  it.  I — I’m  the  murderer  an’  this  is 
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Bill  Andrews’  free  word  to  all  o’  ye — an’ — ^an’ — 
a — amen !” 

His  chin  dropped  upon  his  sunken  chest.  Sheriff 
Apple  took  his  arm  and  led  him  quickly  to  a  seat, 
upon  which  his  great  frame  sank  limply. 

They  left  Lake  Shore  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning.  Sheriff  Apple  secured  permission  for  the 
boys  and  his  party  to  travel  in  the  caboose  of  a 
freight  train.  The'  boys  on  the  rear  platform  stood 
looking  back  at  the  silent,  awe-stricken  crowd  of 
strong  farmer  folk,  and  out  over  the  silent,  placid 
lake.  Two  boats  were  already  on  their  dim  way 
to  search  for  that  which  the  boys  had  tried  so  vainly 
to  rescue. 

“I — I  guess  it — it’s  the  be’st  thing,”  said  Dord 
haltingly,  as  they  turned  and  went  into  the  car. 

Wesley  stopped  with  a  start  and  slowly  drew  out 
of  his  pocket  the  small  revolver  which  he  had 
brought  from  the  hut  after  binding  Bill  Andrews: 
“I  should  have  given  you  this  long  ago,  Mr.  Apple.” 

Hawkins,  who  was  with  Sheriff  Apple,  started 
and  reddened,  turning  away  biting  his  long,  sandy 
moustache.  The  sight  of  that  little  weapon  awak¬ 
ened  unpleasant  memories  of  his  long  vigil  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan. 

Sheriff  Apple  hesitated  an  instant,  then  placed 
the  weapon  before  Andrews  who  sat  with  bared 
head  and  sunken  chest.  Bill  Andrews  gazed  long 
at  it,  then  slowly  raised  his  eyes  to  the  sheriff’s  face 
and  nodded,  his  lips  framing  an  inarticulate  “Yes.” 

Sheriff  Apple  turned  to  the  boys  and  spoke  in  a 
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low  voice  apart  with  them:  “Sweetheart  shot  Mr. 
Flinders  with  this.  You  heard  what  Andrews  said 
about  that.  When  the  two  men  ran  into  the  back 
yard  and  found  the  gate  fastened  against  them, 
they  were  momentarily  panic-stricken.”  He  stopped, 
glanced  at  Andrews  and  said,  somewhat  reluctant 
to  force  Andrews  to  speak,  “Will  you  tell  the  boys 
about  those  two  shots.  Bill?” 

Andrews  spoke  mechanically.  “Sweetheart  was 
always  gittin’  het  up,  an’  when  she — when  she  come 
a-runnin’  out  with  her  lamp — well,  afore  I  could 
stop  him.  Sweetheart — he  was  all  het  up,  says  I — 
het  up  an’  not  knowin’  what  he  was  doin’ — my  fault 
again,  an’  I’m  not  denyin’  that — Sweetheart  jes’ 
up  an’  takes  a  shot  at  her.” 

Sheriff  Apple  fished  into  his  pocket.  “Here’s  the 
flattened  bullet.”  The  boys  took  it  in  their  hands 
and  passed  it  along,  examining  it  excitedly.  “And 
Sweetheart  missed  her,  eh.  Bill?” 

Bill  Andrews’  face  grew  ashen  pale  in  the  dim 
lamp-lighted  interior  of  the  caboose.  His  voice  was 
hardly  audible.  “I — I  thought  Sweetheart  had  hit 
her  dead.  She — she  shot  back  quick  as  lightnin’ 
an’  then  dropped  down  all  of  a  heap.”  Andrews’ 
chin  sunk  upon  his  chest  and  he  groaned  aloud. 

Warren  spoke  up  quickly,  excitedly,  his  voice 
sharp  and  vibrant.  “And  there  were  two  shots  that 
night  ?” 

Sheriff  Apple  nodded:  “There  were  three — one 
inside  the  house  that  you  could  not  hear.  This  one” 
— he  took  the  flattened  bullet  in  his  fingers — “from 
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Sweetheart’s  revolver,  struck  under  the  window 
ledge  six  feet  or  more  to  one  side  of  Mrs.  Flinders. 
The  one  you  heard  tumbling  end-over-end  through 
the  air  was  from  Mrs.  Flinders’  target  pistol.”  He 
addressed  Andrews :  “That  was  a  close  call  for  you, 
Bill,  eh?” 

Andrews  answered  with  a  grotesque  touch  of 
humor,  despite  his  solemnity:  “She  shot  straight 
fer  th’  gate  where  I  was  a-standin’,  says  I.  Th’ 
bullet  raised  my  hair,  says  I — what  hair  I’ve  got, 
says  I.” 

“The  bullet  glanced,”  explained  Sheriff  Apple. 
“That  little  bird  that  scared  you  and  your  father, 
Warren,  gave  me  my  first  positive  conviction  that 
you  were  right  about  the  two  shots  in  the  yard. 
“Oh,”  he  added  smiling,  “of  course,  I  believed  you 
anyhow,  but  the  torn  bird’s  nest  and  the  barked 
branch  of  the  little  apricot  tree  told  me  that  the 
bullet  from  Mrs.  Flinders’  target  pistol  had  been 
fired  at  the  two  men  in  her  back  yard  and  not  at  Mr. 
Flinders.  If  the  bullet  had  not  glanced  when  it 
struck  the  branch  of  the  apricot  tree — well,  War¬ 
ren,  you  and  your  father  might  have  found  Bill 
Andrews’  body  there  by  the  gate  instead  of  a  fea¬ 
therless  little  bird.” 

The  freight  train  was  rolling  slowly  along  the 
embankment  through  Hot  Spring  Lake.  The  boys 
crowded  to  the  right  side  of  the  car  and  gazed  out 
over  the  rushes  where  they  had  first  found  Bill 
Andrews  and  the  weak  little  man  in  hiding.  To 
the  rear  of  the  train  stood  the  old  stone  stable  and 
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the  grassy  meadow  where  they  had  rebuilt  the 
Clipper. 

“Sa-a-ay,  Mr.  Apple,”  cried  Wesley  of  a  sudden, 
flopping  around  from  where  he  was  kneeling  on  the 
side  seat,  gazing  out  of  the  small  window,  and  sitting 
down  suddenly,  “how  did  you  happen  to  be  out  at 
Lake  Shore  and — and — and  all  the  people  out  there 

— and - ?”  He  stopped,  staring  inquiringly. 

“And — and — ^just  as  we  came  in?” 

Hawkins  spoke  up,  blaming  himself  in  every  word 
and  look.  “That — that  was  my  fault,  boys.  I 
thought — we  thought — I  had  sent  you  to  Lake 
Shore,  you  know  and - ”  He  stopped. 

“The  storm,”  explained  Sheriff  Apple  quietly. 
“We  had  organized  two  search  parties  and  were 
just  starting  out  to  look  for  your  bodies.  The — 
the  boats  have  gone  just  the  same.  Sweetheart 
- ”  He  stopped.  The  boys  understood. 

Hawkins  drew  them  aside  as  the  train  neared 
Salt  Lake  City.  “I  told  you  before  I  am  not  fit  to 
be  even  a  deputy  sheriff.  Apple  ought  to  fire  me 
from  the  force.  I  ought  never  to  have  paid  any 
attention  to  Bill  Andrews’  talk  about  the  Davis 
County  sheriff,  much  less  have  sent  you  boys  to  fetch 
him  in  the  Clipper.” 

“But,”  interrupted  Hugh,  “what  could  you  do?” 

“Do?”  repeated  Hawkins  with  strong  self-con¬ 
demnation  in  word  and  look.  “What  could  I  do? 
I  should  have  gone  across  the  river,  and  yanked  Bill 
Andrews  across  instead  of  talking  to  him  and  lettin’ 
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him  bluff  me  with  that  Davis  County  stuff.  Why, 
Sheriff  Apple  would  have  had  Bill  Andrews  in  the 
county  jail  that  same  afternoon.  You  see,”  he 
added  with  almost  a  smile,  “it  takes  brains  to  be  a 
real  sheriff.” 

“Well,  just  the  same,”  said  Hugh,  “we  think 
you’re  a  mighty  brave  man.  We  know  that  it  was 
for  fear  we’d  get  hurt  that  you  let  Bill  off  all  after¬ 
noon.” 

“Never  again!”  said  Hawkins.  “I  may  be  only 
a  deputy,  but  Sheriff  Apple  won’t  have  another 
chance  to  be  ashamed  of  me.” 

By  noon,  extras  were  issued  by  the  two  morning 
papers.  Newsboys  were  crying  the  fame  of  “The 
Bill  Andrews’  Boys,”  not  only  in  the  business  dis¬ 
trict  but  all  through  the  residence  portion  of  the 
town.  Their  names  were  printed  after  that  day 
and  during  the  following  week  in  all  the  newspapers 
from  one  end  of  Utah  to  the  other. 

Sheriff  Apple  consistently  and  smilingly  thrust 
upon  them  all  the  credit  for  the  capture  of  Bill 
Andrews  and  the  release  of  poor  Mrs.  Flinders 
from  hospital  and  prison. 

A  wave  of  popular  indignation  swept  quite  un¬ 
justly  over  the  young  lawyer’s  office  and  kept  him 
explaining  for  many  moons. 

Detective  Brown,  however,  had  a  heart  and  also 
professional  pride.  He  resigned  and  disappeared 
from  the  city. 

There  was  only  a  formal  trial  for  Bill  Andrews. 
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He  was  adjudged  guilty  on  his  own  confession  that 
he  had  compelled  Sweetheart  to  pull  the  trigger, 
but  the  facts  of  his  past  relations  with  old  man 
Flinders,  and  his  voluntary  confession  were  deemed 
sufficient  to  change  his  death  sentence  into  life 
imprisonment  in  the  old  State  Penitentiary. 

Sheriff  Apple  proved  himself  a  most  wise  coun¬ 
sellor  and  friend  in  the  sudden  blaze  of  glory  in 
which  the  boys  found  themselves.  Perhaps  it  was 
due  to  him  alone  that  their  heads  were  not  turned 
clear  off  their  shoulders. 

There  were  some  ridiculous  phases  of  their  glory, 
too.  Boys  with  whom  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  but 
a  speaking  acquaintance — rich  and  aristocratic  boys 
— sat  at  their  feet,  proud  to  shine  in  the  reflected 
glory  of  the  young  heroes.  The  benevolent  old 
carpenter  who  had  built  the  Clipper,  walked  up  to 
Warren’s  house  one  afternoon  to  tell  the  boys  on 
the  hayrack,  in  his  best  manner,  that  he  knew  all 
along  what  the  Clipper  would  do  and  now  she  had 
done  it! 

On  another  afternoon,  while  the  boys  were  hold¬ 
ing  high  court  reception  on  the  hayrack.  Sheriff 
Apple  came  down  the  orchard  path  and  put  a  slip 
of  paper  in  Warren’s  hands.  “For  your  canvas 
boat,  Warren,”  he  explained  with  a  laugh.  “I  put 
in  a  bill  to  the  County  Commissioners.  They 
wouldn’t  allow  over  twenty-five  dollars.  It’s  made 
out  to  your  father,  and  you  must  get  him  to  collect 
it  for  you.” 
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He  went  away  laughing  and  waving  his  hand  back 
at  them. 

“Twenty-five  dollars!”  gasped  Warren,  reading 
the  important  document.  “Guess  I’ll  go  into  the 
boat  business.  I’ll  get  rich  1” 

“It’s  worth  twenty-five  dollars  all  right,”  cried 
Dord.  “You  shot  that  much  ammunition  from  my 
gun  into  the  old  thing!” 

Quite  suddenly,  as  it  appeared  to  “The  Bill 
Andrews’  Boys,”  their  names  ceased  to  appear  in 
the  newspapers,  and  the  world  wagged  along  about 
as  usual.  One  morning  the  school  bells  rang  and 
the  boys  went  back  to  books  and  study  and  ball 
games  in  the  vacant  lots. 

“Seems  kinder  queer,”  Wesley  remarked  in  a 
puzzled  way.  “Here  we  all  are  just  as  if  nothin’ 
had  happened!”  That  expressed  pretty  accurately 
the  feelings  of  all  the  boys  as  they  sat  around  on 
the  old  hayrack  on  a  Saturday  and  talked  over  their 
adventures  in  pursuit  of  Bill  Andrews. 

So  it  still  seems  after  all  these  years.  Wesley 
has  had  his  pictures  hung  among  the  best  in  the 
annual  exhibitions  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Dord  has 
turned  out  mill  work,  built  houses,  and  preached 
more  than  one  other  sinner  into  a  decent  life.  Hugh 
has  made  many  a  good  citizen  squirm  under  his 
dentist’s  drill.  Warren  has  made  valiant  efforts  to 
induce  the  young  idea  to  shoot  in  his  schoolroom. 
It  has  been  just  the  usual,  routine  life  for  “The  Bill 
Andrews’  Boys,”  but  it  has  taught  them  one  lesson : 
that  there  are  more  chances  for  heroic  self-sacrifice. 
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for  unselfish  living,  and  for  steady  service  to  their 
fellow  mortals  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  everyday 
citizen  than  in  all  the  wild  happenings  which  it  was 
their  good  fortune  to  run  into  on  the  trail  of  Bill 
Andrews. 
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